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DIARY AND LETTERS 



OP 



THE AUTHOR OF " EVELINA." 



PART I. 

1789. 

Kew Palace.' 

Sunday, March 1st. — ^What a pleasare was mine this 
xnomiDg! how solemn, but how grateful!. The Queen 
gave me the ' Prayer of Thanksgiving * upon the King's 
recovery. It was this morning read in all the churches 
throughout the metropolis, and by this day week it will 
reach every church in the kingdom. It kept me in tears 
all the morning, — that such a moment should actually 
arrive ! after fears so dreadful, scenes so terrible. 

The Queen gave me a dozen, to distribute among the 
female servants: but I reserved one of tbem for dear 
Mr. Smelt, who took it from me in speechless extacy — 
his fine and feeling eyes swimming in tears of joy. 

There is no describing — and I will not attempt it — 
the fullness, the almost overwhelming fullness of this 
morning's thankful feelings ! 
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I bad the great grattficatioo to see the hooo i ed object 
of tbk joy, for a few nunotes, io tbe Qaeea''s 
room. He was all caJmnew aiid benevoleat 
aeaa. I fancied mj strong emocioo bad disfigmred 
or perbaps the wbole of this loog confineoieBt aad 
aSectiog winter may have somewhat marked mj 
nance ; for the King presently said to roe, 

^ Pray, are you quite well to-day ? *' 

'* I think not quite, sir,^ I answered. 

^ She does not look well,'* said be to the Qoeen ; ** she 
looks a little — yellov, I think.*" 

How kind^ to think of any body and their looks, at 
this first moment of reappearance ! 

I bear Major Price is arrived, on a visit, to see bis le- 
ftored old master : with what true joy will be see that 
sight ! Mr. Smelt told me, also, there tratdd be no more 
private parties ^ as the King now sent for all the gen- 
tlemen to join the Royal set at the card-table every 
evening. 

1 have much reason to be glad of this at present 

On my return I found a letter from my dear M , 

written on the day of her marriage ; which was performed 
at Bath, whence she set out for her father's bouse. Her 
letter is dated on the road. 

Wedkesdat, March 4rH. — ^A message from Mrs. 
Scbwellenberg this morning, to ask me to air with her, re- 
ceived my most reluctant acquiescence ; for the frost is 
fo severe that any air, without exercise, is terrible to 
nie ; though, were her atmosphere milder, the rigour of 
the season I might not regard. 

When we came to the passage, the carriage was not 
ready. She murmured most vehemently ; and so bitterly 
cold was I, I could heartily have joined, had it answered 
my purpose. 
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While thus bad was making worse^ a party of gentle- 
men in uniform passed; and presently Mr. Fairly, 
looking towards us> exclaimed, ^' Is that — ^yes, it is Miss 
Burney : I must just ask her how she does ! — " and, 
quitting the group, he came to me with a thousand kind 
inquiries. 

He was then entering still further into conversation ; 
but I drew back, alarmed, lest, not having noticed my 
companion, he should unknowingly incense her by this 
distinction. Still, however, he went on, till I looked full 
round at Mrs. Schwellenbergi who was standing, loftily 
silent, only a few steps above me. 

He then addressed her ; whether he had not seen or 
had not cared about her before, I know not. She in- 
stantly began a proud accusation of her servants, protest- 
ing she had never met such a thing before as to wait for 
such people ; but made no answer to his tardy salutation. 

Just as well content, he heard her without reply, and, 
returning to me, renewed his attempt at conversation. 
More loftily than ever, she then drew up, and uttered 
aloud the most imperious reproaches, on the unexampled 
behaviour of her people, who were never while they lived 
again to have power to make her wait '' not one moment.'* 

Frightened at this rising storm^ I endeavoured to turn 
towards her, and engage her to join in other discourse ; 
but Mr. Fairly. did not second my motion, and / ob« 
tained no other notice than, '^ 0, ver well ! when they 
will serve me so, they might see what will become ! — no ! 
it is not permit! — ^" &c. 

In the midst of this. Colonel Goldsworthy appeared ; 
he came forward, with How dos? — ^but Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg called him to her, with unusual civility, and many 
kind inquines about his sister. 

In this cold passage we waited in this miserable man- 
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ner a foil quarter of an iK>ar ; all tke Ubm scoldiiig the 

ienr ants, tfcreatening tfaeni with exi2f , sending message 

after message, repining, tfawarting, and contentioos. 

Now we were to go and ?rait in the King's rooms — now 

in die Gentknien's — now in Dr. Willis's—- her own,-— 

and this, in the end, took place. 

♦ ♦ » » ♦ 

In our way we again encountered Mr. Fairly. He 
asked where we were going. ^'To mj own parlour!" 
she answered. 

He accompanied us in ; and, to cheer the gloom, seized 
some of the stores of Dr. Willis, — sandwiches, wine and 
water, and other refreshments, — and brought them to us» 
one after another, in a sportive manner, recommending to 
us to break through common rules, on such an occasion, 
and eat and drink to warm ourselves. 

She stood in stately silence, and bolt upright, scarce 
deigning to speak even a refusal ; till, upon his saying, 
while he held a glass of wine in his hand, *^ Come, ma'am, 
do something eccentric for once — it will warm you ! — " 
she angrily answered, •* You been reely — ^what you call- 
too much hospital ! " 

Neither of us could help laughing^ — '* Yes," cried he, 
•* with the goods of others ; — ^that makes a wide diflFer- 
ence in hospitality ! " 

Then he rattled away upon the honours the room had 
lately received, of having had Mr. Pitt, the Chancellor, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, &c., to wait in it. 

This she resented highly, as seeming to think it more 
honoured in her absence than presence. 

At length we took our miserable airing, in which I was 
treated with as much fierce harshness as if I was convey* 
ing to some place of confinement for the punishment of 
some dreadful offence ! 
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She would have the glass down on my side ; the pierc* 
ing wind cut my face; I put my muff, up to i^: tbis iqp 
censed her so much, that^^e vehemently declared ^^sba 
sever, »o never, would trobMe any won to air with her 
again^ but go always selfs." — And who will repine at 
that? thought I. 

Yet by night I had caught a violent cold^ which flew 
to my faoe^ and occasioned me dreadful pain. 

TuESBAT, Maboh 10th« — I havc been in too much 
pain to write these last five days; and I became very 
feverish, and umversally ill, affected with the fury of the 
eoM. 

My Royal Mistress^ who could not but observe me 
very unwell, though I have never omitted my daily three 
attendancesy which I have performed with a difficulty all 
but insurmountable, concluded I had been guilty of some 
imprudence: I told the simple fact of the glass, — but 
quite «imply, and without one circumstance. She in«* 
stantly said she was surprised I could catch cold in aa 
drinff, as it never appeared that it disagreed with me 
when I took it with Mrs. Delany. 

'^ No, ma'am/' I immediately answered, '^ nor with 
Mrs. Lock ; nor formerly with Mis. Thrale :-r— but they 
left me the regulation of the glass on my own side to 
myself; or, if they interfered, it was to draw it up for me.'* 

This I could not resist. I can be silent ; but when 
challenged to speak at all, it must be plain truth. 

I had no answer. Illness here — till of late— as 
been so unknowu, that it is ccHnmgnly supposed it must 
be wilful, and therefore meets little notice, till accom* 
panied by danger^ or incapacity of duty. This is by no 
means from hardness of heart — ^far otherwise ; there 2> 
no hardness of heart in any one of them ; but it is preju- 
dice and want of personal experience. 
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Tuesday, March 10th. — This was a day of happi- 
ness indeed ! — a day of such heartfelt public delight as 
could not but suppress all private disturbance. 

The King sent to open the House of Lords by Com- 
mission. 

The general illumination of all London proved the 
universal joy of a thankful and most affectionate people, 
who have shown so largely, on this trying occasion, how 
well they merited the monarch thus benignantly pre- 
served. 

The Queen, from her privy purse, gave private orders 
for a splendid illumination at this palace : Rebecca 
painted a beautiful transparency ; and Mr. Smelt had the 
regulation of the whole. 

The King — Providence — Health — and Britannia, were 
displayed with elegant devices: the Queen and Prin- 
cesses, all but the youngest, went to town to see the illu- 
mination there ; and Mr. Smelt was to conduct the sur- 
prise. — It was magnificently beautiful. 

When it was lighted and prepared, the Princess Ame- 
lia went to lead her Papa to the front window : but first 
she dropped on her knees, and presented him a paper 
with these lines — which, at the Queen's desire, I had 
scribbled in her name, for the happy occasion : — 

TO THE KING. 

Amid a rapt'rous nation*s praise 
That sees Thee to Iheir prayers restored , 

Turn gently from the gen'ral blaze, — 
Thy Charlotte woos her bosom's lord. 

Turn and behold where, bright and clear, 

Depictur'd with transparent art. 
The emblems of her thoughts appear. 

The tribute of a grateful heart. 
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O ! small the tribute, were it weigh'd 

With all she feels — or half she owes ! 
But noble minds are best repaid 

From the pure spring whence bounty flows. 

P. S. The little bearer begs a kiss 

From dear Papa, for bringing this. 

I need not, I thinks tell you, the little bearer begged 
»iot in vain. The King was extremely pleased. He came 
S nto a room belonging to the Princesses^ in which we had 
<ei party to look at the illuminations, and there he stayed 
^bove an honr ; cheerful^ composed^ and gracious ! all 
tiiat could merit the great national testimony to his worth 
tJiiis day paid him. 

Lady EiBngham, Major Price, Dr. Willis, and Mr. 
snd Mrs. Smelt, made the party ; with the sweet little 
IPrincess till her bed-time. Miss Gomme, &c. 

The Queen and Princesses did not return from town 
^ill one in the morning. They were quite enchanted with 
'the glorious scene they had been beholding. 

Wednesday, March 11th. — This morning our be- 
hoved Sovereign, reinstated in all his dignities, received 
^^e Address of the Lords and Commons, in person, upon 
''« recovery. 

The Queen, too, saw some of the foreign ministers, on 
^*^^ same joyful occasion. All was serene gaiety and 
P'^asure! 

-At night the Princess Elizabeth came to call me to the 

^^^een. Her Majesty was in the drawing-room, with the 

^ing. Princesses, Lady Pembroke, Mr. Smelt, and Dr. 

'^illis. She immediately communicated to me her gra- 

^^Ous permission that I should spend the next day in 

^'Wn, sleep at my father's, and return on Friday evening. 

On Saturday we are all to take leave of Kew« 
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Thursday, March 12th. — I set out as early as I 
Hat able, in a post-cbaise, with Colamb on horseback. 
On the road we overtook the King, with Mr. Fairly, Co* 
lonels Manners, Gwynn, and Goldsworthy, and Major 
Price. 

I stopped the chaise ; but the King rode up to it, and 
asked me how long I should stay in town, and how long 
it was since I had seen my father? When I answered five 
months, << O poor soul ! " he ejiclaimed, and then let 
me go on. 

How did I rejoice to see my dearest father I 

Friday evening I returned to Kew. 



Qaeea's Lodge, 

Saturday, March 14th. — This monung we retitmed 
to Windaor^ with what difli^rent sensations firom those with 
which we lefl it I All ilbiess over, all fears removed, all 
sorrows lightened ! The Kiog was so well as to go on 
horaebacky attended by a large party of gentlemen. 

Mrs. Schwelleiiberg went to town to spend some days. 
Miss Flauta only accompanied me : Mr. and Mis. Smelt; 
on iiivitalion by Ike Kin|r» came also to Windsor for n 
wiHik. IW Queen was all gtacionsaess : everydiing and 
^\«r\bi.H<y wt^f^ smiling and lively. 

AU W indiiar came «nl to meet the King. It was a joy 
WNMH^in^ li> ♦xiacY ; I eonki not keep my eyes diy all 
\^> l^>^^x A KiHH^ 9^ v^f^r^Nraed! svlness so sweetly eat* 
vW^vUlkvr Ika^klfnlntcft;! and ^M^l 

I k^ ^ cW^Mi^ ^ir^M K^ dinner : Mr. and Mf& Sadl 
an^l ikn^ kt^^ ^' WvkKiN^letr J^min^ Mr. De Lnc nul 
M^ IHnnlUk AV^w^^y w«» nil the isdik ; ibne conld be 

TWH^>Mn^ \Vin^ft«^ k#il inkf^tibtd inrrr gimneasfiDr 
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Familjf were to see tbcm from Mrs. Schwellenberg's bed- 
room^ wbkh looked directly upon them ; and Mr. Smelt 
begged to see them from mine^ which is immediately under 
that of Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

Sunday, March 15th. — ^I'he King this morning re- 
newed his public service at church, by taking the Sacra- 
ment at eight o'clock. All his gentlemen attended him. 
The Queen, Princesses, and household went at the usual 
time. Bishop Hurd preached an excellent sermon^ 
with one allusion to the King's recovery, delicately 
touched and quickly passed over. 

The excellent Bishop and Mr. Smelt c^ain dined with 
us. The Bishop preferred our quiet table to the crowd 
now belonging to that of the equerries. We had some 
very good treatises upon society^ between him and Mr. 
Smelt. He protested he never chose to meet more than 
«txr, and thought all added to that number created con- 
fusion and destroyed elegance^ 

At tea, they all poured in ; except that I was deprived 
of poor Mrs. Smelt, who was not well. Miss Planta was 
xny only belle; my beaux were as numerous as yesterday^ 
iDut not as cheerful. I was completely overset, in the 
"very beginning, by hearing, from Colonel Manners, that 
^he King had actually and publicly declared his intention^ 
to his gentlemen, of going to Germany ithis summer ! 

A general inquiry went round, of who would form the 
jarty; Major Price confessed himself invited. No one 
«lse knew their destiny, but Miss Planta expected they 
^ould all go. 

We were now joined by Dr. John Willis, and the cler- 
gyman^ Mr. Thomas, his brother ; two as amiable men 
as live. 

Dr. John came, and took up my attention for the rest 
of the tea-time. 
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III the midst of the tea> entered Madame La Flte. 
She approached roe with such expressions of delight and 
joy, as my Susan — my Fredy — Miss Cambridge — ^would 
havci thought highly unseasonable to utter> after any 
absence whatever, in so full a company of gentle- 
man. ** Ma chere Mademoiselle Beurni ! — ma tres chere 
aniie ! — ** 8cc. : yet all the time, far from being betrayed 
involuuUrily into this extacy» her eyes roved so round to 
all the company, to see if they witnessed her rapture> that 
alio truly never found a moment to examine how its ob* 
j<fct rt'Cf?iveii it ! 

This sort of display of sensibility always locks it up in 
those who perceive it : I was cold as marble^ and com- 
)))elely ashaineiL 

Cirueral Oii^uville. and the officers of his regiment, the 
Welsh FusileerS) now quartered at Windsor, propose 
l^ivUi^ a b<iU next week, in honour of His Majesty's le- 
Cv^Yer\\ He invitetl ail the company, and most of them 
teveph^l the iuvitaiion. 

Wheu the Ko>iil Ftimily went to supper, Hymphries 
e^liwe t\^ tell uie Mis* Kjtertou wished to see me ; — slie had 
kee^^ vm' the exi?uiu|r p«rtx\ aud promised to di»e with me 
l^\l d^w SW W auh>ii$$t the Itew of undoubtied ad- 






I ih<^ht w^ ^:^(«^ «Ueil ^jU J mJbnm, 

l^>wiA M^iw^itW W« Setter w«ttiii»^ rf Mr. "a 



li*v* IM' W\^ %</ik VM(^t^ft»<M^ mt* lift jQodMaK. I ia* 
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Only guard yourself^ all you can, from ruminating, too 
deeply, and from indulging every rising emotion, whether 
of pain or pleasure. You are all made up with pro- 
pensities to both ; I see it with concern, yet with added 
tenderness : see it also yourself, and it can do no evil. 
We are all more in our own power than we think, till we 
try, or are tried. To calm your too agitated mind, must 
be uppermost in your thoughts : — pray for strength to do 
it, and you will not be denied it: — but pray, I beg you: 
— ^it will not come without prayer, and prayer will im- 
press you with the duty of exertion. 

Miss Bumey to the same. 

Queen's Lodge, Windsor, March 17, '89. 

How tranquillizing a letter, my sweet friend, have 
you at last sent me ! I read it with the highest satisfac- 
tion, and I have dwelt upon it with constant pleasure 
ever since. What you tell me of Mrs. *s kindness 

and attention could not indeed surprise me, but my best 
gratification from them arises in your grateful acceptance. 
When you tell me you have not known so much comfort 
ibr time immemorial, you show that right disposition to 
he happy which forms one of the principal powers for 
becoming so. I do indeed flatter myself that now, since 
your destiny in this world is fixed, your mind will con- 
tinue in the same serene state in which you describe it; 
for I know your sense of duty (may I say so to a 
married woman ?), and I know the excellent resolutions 
with which you began your new course of life; and 
contentment and cheerfulness are so much in our own 
power, though high felicity depends upon circumstances, 
that whoever is earnestly bent on making the happiness 
of others their first care must attain them. And such^ 
I know> was the generous intention with which you set 
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out ; an istentioa which^ wdl sapported, never, I bdieve, 
£uled of preserving the most grateful affection in the 
object towaids whom it ia directed. And joa, my dear 

M 9 I well know, have a thoosand powen bv ke^i^ 

awake at the same time the most livdy admiratioa. 
And you will not let them kagoish beMoue yov otv 
married; for you require affectbn and kindaess; they 
are necessary to your peace ; yon have enjoyed them in 
full sway all the best and happiest part of jonr Kfe, and 
you could do nothing to diminish them that would not 
chiefly end in punishing yourself. No, no ; I do not fear 
this from you, common as is the feult Your poor mind 
has been tutored^^ — torn rather, — ^in the school of early 
adversity^ and you will not yourself roughen the harbour 
that brings you to rest. 

We have lived in much hurry since I wrote last, 
though, thank Heaven, of a sort the most pleasant The 
recovery of the King is a blessing unspeakable both in 
its extent and force. He little before knew the general 
loyalty and attachment of the nation. The nation knew 
it not, indeed, itself. 

The Bishop of Worcester has been here to give His 
Majesty the Sacrament, and inquired much about you.' 

Adieu^ my dearest M ; I entreat to hear from 

you as soon and as often as you can. I know how 
much you must be engaged for some time to come^ and 
short letters shall content me till you have leisure to 
lengthen them. But tell me where you are as imme- 
diately as possible. Heaven ever bless you ! 

RB. * 



Wednesday, March 18th. — ^To-day, — suddenly and 
unexpectedly, — returned Mrs. Schwellenberg. Our 
dinner and coffee were altered sufficiently : only Miss 
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Flanta attended them ; and all returned to glocxn and 
disoDntent. 

Bat at tea she declined appearing, not having time to 
dress. I came down to my own room^ about seven o'clock^ 
io get a little breathing time, and send to invite Miss 
£gerton^ to help me in doing the honoars to thb last even- 
ing of so laige a tribe : I well knew none of die household 
ladies would venture without another invitation. 

I bad just sent off Columb, when a little rap announced 
Mr. Fairly, who came in, sayings '' I am escaped for a 
little while^ to have some quiet conversation with you, 
before the general assemblage and storm of company.^ 

I hastily tdd him to gaess who was above ; be did 
presently, — and not very sorrowfuUy heard she came not 
below« 

He then gravely said^ ''To-morrow I diall take leave 
^ you— for a long time !" 

He intended setting off to-morrow morning for town, 
-by the opportunity of the equerries' coach, which would 
•convey him to Kew^ where His Majesty was to receive 
^n address. 

He told me^ with a good deal of humour, that he sus- 
pected me of being rather absent in my official occu- 
pation, from little natural care about toilettes and such 
things. I could not possibly deny this,— on the contrary, 
I owned I had, at first, found my attention unattainable, 
partly from flutter and embarrassment, and partly from 
the reasons he so discerningly assigned. '' I have even/' 
I added, ^' and not seldom, handed her her fan before 
her gown, and her gloves before her cap ! — but I am 
better in all that now !" 

" I should think all tha tvely likely," cried he, smiling ; 
''yet it is not very trifling with Her Majesty, who is so 
exact and precise, such things seem to her of moment." 
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the comptimeBts aod ooDgratalatkmi of almost aB the 
court part of tbe natioii. 

Miss Cambridge worked me, opoo tins oocaflkm, a sah, 
is silks upon tiflEuij, most excessively delicate mod pretty* 
aod much admired by her Majesty. 

All I shall mentioii of this toim mit is, that, the dxj 
after die great drawing-foom, Miss Fuzilier, for the first 
time sioce I have been in office, called upon me to inqniie 
after the Queen. Miss Tiyon^ and Mrs. Traoey, and 
Mrs. Fielding, were with her. 

She looked serious, sensible, interesting. I tfaooght in- 
stantly of the report concerning Mr. Fairly, and of his 
disavowal: but it was singular that the only time siie 
opened her mouth to speak was ta name him! Mias 
Tr^on, who chatted incessantly, had spoken of the great 
confusion at the drawing-room, from the crowd: '* It 
was intended to be better regulated," said Miss F. 
« Mr. Fairly told me." 

She dropped her eye the moment she had spoken his 
name. After this, as before it, she said nothii^. 

On our return to Windsor we soon lost more of our 
party. The excellent Mr. and Mrs. Smelt left us first* 
I was truly sorry to part with them ; and Mr. Smelt held 
a long confidential conference with me on the morning he 
went : he told me his plan also of retiring, to finish his 
life in the bosom of his children, in the north. When I 
expressed my inevitable concern, though unmixed with a 
shadow of remonstrance acrainst a scheme so natmral, 
right, and happy, he spoke to me in warmer terms dian 
ever before dropped from him, of kind personal regard; 
and he finished it with laughingly exclaiming, " Your whole 
conduct, in this trying situation, has appeared to me per- 
fection. There! now it's all out! — and I don't know 
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bow it came to pass, for I never mentioned to you before 
how much I both love and honour yon." 

This would not lighten the projected separation ; yet 
would I noty for the universe^ even retard either of tb^ 
retirements now planned by my two kind, and most va* 
loable supporters during the oonSnement I have endured. 
- Major Price dso returned to his cottage : I miss him« 
and grieve most to lose him^ as fie, I know, loves the 
sefour^ and wishes to remain near the King. 

Mr. George Villiers, a younger brother of Lord Cla- 
leadon, was now here as groom of the bedchamber. He 
is very clever^ somewhat cattslique, but so loyal and 
vehement in the King's cause, that he has the appellation> 
from his party^ of The Tiger, He would not obtain it 
for his persoUy whieh is remarkably slim, slight^ and 
delicate. 



Miss Burney to Mrs, Lock, 

Eew, April, 1789. 

My dearest Friends^ — I have her Majesty's commands 
to inquire — ^whether you have any of a certain breed of 
poultry ? 

N.B. What breed I do not remember. 

And to say she has just received a small group of the 
same herself. 

N.B. The quantity I have forgotten. 
• i^nd to add, she is assured they are something very 
rare and scarce, and extraordinary and curious. 

N.B. By whom she was assured I have not heard. 

And to subjoin^ that you must send word if you have 
anj of the 3ame sort. 

N*B^ How you are to find that out, I cannot telL 

Afid to mentioB, as a corollary, that, if you have none 
fA them, and should like to have some« she has a cock and 

c2 
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a hen she am «pire, wad will appnipraie theai to Mr. 
liock and bit deirest Fredr, 

This ooDcliiSTe stroke so pleased sad eiliifaaated 
that fcfthmilh I sud tob would be hcA rT^—tiril^ 
so fonrot all the preoedin^f paiticiiba^ 

And I Slid. aKxreover, that I knev los wdd 
diem, and A ce r dieei, and foadk tbeB Hoe jov 
uicti* • 

So now — praj write a ^weiy fair cmgtner hitiw, ■■ 
hand^ and to hir pm ip o se, 

Mt Susanna is jD«t now come — so aB is hat mdi 
inT deadest Mn and Mrs. Loc^^s 




Ar£ii« — I siaJl ahhireriaxe :dns ncoidi also <d its 
nc^^^^X^ exaconass. 

The suDe gCTflteTfwn ccmiimied. Cokad MameR 
Mr, G, MlBers, Bui Mt^ SdiweDenter^ is soifleBed 
midmt^ but dxaBn- and rrair^T to b>^ Tow^it 
dkan^ is owin^ I camiDt cxvirfertiire z IhiI I do a9 
me lies to snppcot it, preiinins: 1^ esttire sacnfice 
CTwr mooneut, from oar dimiflr to tveke aft m:^ to 
lao^Boa: aad i^orax^ Xevei^ieless^ a hwrawlr «rf i 
iaMOKx crecfs: sens^iihr a^cm ine^ 

CcitciK^ Mxnnes^ ho««a>£T, inr Aie fSmt ioBtf-lKMr 
teah^XDc;, s in^BESftilKr diicslm^. He •raajnnes mr 
^tatnit incnd amd nea^kcvr, snd. w^iSe lie acfccts to 
^f die cnadjjoxns to adTaifiie!e^ lie nci^ ait me, lo 
fifltdk SIT lans^bUBT ^rr a^i^orfeiiisnzu tniAi die mnsft 
sadben^e. I t^sm Sear ber Wans: sfivaoed; 
nSr sheadiiares ^am varvmA Serial 
«f beoDdtT^ and safacs awc^ aficwaBce ior Mb tosity 
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leather bed-cover has in some degree intimidated her ever 
since, as she constantly apprehends that> if he were pro- 
voked^ he would play her some trick. 

He had been at White'^s ball, given in town upon His 
Majesty's recovery. . We begged some account of it : he 
ranted away with great fluency, uttering little queer sar- 
casms at Mrs. Schwellenberg by every opportunity, and 
colouring when he had done^ with private fear of enraging 
her. This, however, she suspected not^ or all his aim had 
been lost ; for to alarm her is his delight. 

'' I liked it all/' he said^ in summing up his relation^ 
" very well, except the music, and I like any caw — caw — 
caw, better than that sort of noise, — only you must not tell 
the King I say that, ma*am, because the King likes it." 

She objected to the word " must not," and protested 
she would not be directed by no one, and would tell it, if 
she pleased. 

Upon this, he began a most boisterous threatening of 
the evil consequences which would accrue to herself, 
though in so ludicrous a manner, that how she could 
suppose him serious was my wonder. ^'Take care of 
yourself, ma'am," he cried, holding up his finger as if 
menacing a child; '^take care of yourself! I am not to 
be provoked twice !" 

This, after a proud resistance, conquered her; and^ 
really frightened at she knew not what, she fretfully ex- 
claimed, "Ver well, sir! — ^I wish I had not comm down! 
I won't no more ! you might have your tea when you can 
get it r 

Returning to his account, he owned he had been rather 
a little musical himself for once, which was when they all 
sang '* God save the King," after the supper ; for then 
he joined in the chorus, as well and as loud as any of them, 
*' though some of the company," he added, ^'took the 
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liberty to ask me not to be so loud, because tfaej pre* 
tended J was out of tune ; but it was in such a good 
cause that I did not mind Aat." 

She was no sooner recovered than the attack became 
personal again ; and so it has continued ever since : he 
seems bent upon ^* playing her ojf " in all manners; he 
braves her, then compliments her^ assents to her ojnnion, 
and the next moment contradicts her ; pretends uncom- 
mon friendship for her^ and then laughs in her face. But 
his worst manoeuvre is a perpetual application to me, by 
looks and sly glances, which fill me with terror of passing 
for an accomplice ; and the more, as I find it utterly im- 
possible to keep grave during these absurdities. 

And yet, the most extraordinary part of the story is 
that she really likes him ! though at times she is so angry, 
she makes vows to keep to her own room. 

Mr. George Villiers, with far deeper aim, sneers out his 
own more artful satire, but is never understood ; while 
Colonel Manners domineers with so high a hand, he 
carries all before him; and whenever Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, to lessen her mortification, draws me into the ques- 
tion, he instantly turns off whatever she begins into some 
high-flown compliment, so worded also as to convey 
some comparative reproach. This offends more than 
all. 

When she complains to me of him, in his absence, I 
answer he is a mere schoolboy, for mischief, without 
serious design of displeasing : but she tells me she sees 
he means to do her some harm, and she will let the King 
know, if he goes on at that rate, for she does not choose 
such sort of familiamess. 

Once she apologised suddenly for her English^ and 
Colonel Manners said, " Of don't mind that, ma'am, for I 
take no particular notice as to your language." 
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*' But," says she, " Miss Berner might tell me, when I 
speak it sometimes not quite right, what you call." 

'' O dear no^ ma'am !" exclaimed he ; '' Miss Burney is 
of too mild a disposition for that: she could not correct 
;ou strong enough to do you good." 

** Oh ! — ^ver well, sir !" she cried^ confounded by his 
effrontery. 

One day she lamented she had been absent when there 
was so much agreeable company in the house ; '^ And 
now/' she added^ '< now that I am comm back, here is 
nobody ! — not one ! — no society 1" 

He protested this was not to be endured, and told her 
that to reckon all us nobody was so bad, he should re- 
sent it 

*' What will you do, my good Colonel ?" she cried. 

« O ma'am, do ?—l will tell Dr. Davis." 

"And who bin he ?" 

" Why, he's the master of Eton school, ma'am !" with 
a thundering bawl in her ears, that made her stop them. 

*' No, sir !" she cried, indignantly, ** I thank you for 
that ! I won t have no Dr. schoolmaster, what you call ! I 
huk too old for that." 

*' But, ma'am, he shall bring you a Latin oration upon 
this subject, and you must hear it !" 

*' O, 'tis all the sam ! I shan't not understand it, so I 
won't not hear it." 

*^ But you mitst, ma'am. If / write it, I sha'nt let 
you off so: — ^you must hear it I" 

•• No, I vxm'tl — ^Miss Berner might, — ^give it herT 

^'Does Miss Burney know Latin?" cried Mr. G. 
Villiers. 

'' Not one word," quoth I. 

"I believe that!" cried she; "but she might hear it 
the sam !" 
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Asdia. <^Mjrr,ioo,^ke»Hi.^Ifaadqnlefiifgoe; 
mad dKjfiid Bol tefl Mewkoshewas; so I v€Bt op to 



■Hwntfowly gro«% I sud, * Pwmw, ma^«»j are yiMi 
fbe aitcBdaats ? * "* 

PrinccK Sopbia is his ppo6tastd finouiite. '-' I have 
had the hoBoar," he ciied, " ai ahoetaa hoars convcna, 
tioB wtfh that jooi^ ladj, m the oU sQrle; dioB«h I haie 
gireo op mj mad frolics noir. To be soie, I had a few 
in that style Ibnnerljl — opoa my woid I am afaaost 
adianied I— Ha ! ha! ha!" 

Thea, reoollectiiig particaiais, he laaghcd wAemestOj, 
bnt 3klfs. SchweUeoberg eagerl j iatenopted his eommiH 
ideations ; I f ancj some ci them aiigfat have idiited to 
oar own sacred person ! 

** Aognstai,*' he said, '' looks Teiy weD, — a good h€t 
and coimtenance, — she IooIls interestiiig, — she looks as if 
she knew more than she would saj ; and I like that dia- 
racter." 

He stayed a fall hour, diattiog in thb good-ha* 
monred and familiar manner. 

For aO the early part of tins month I was grievously ill 
with a pain in my face. I applied for it a blistery in 
vain ; I had then recourse to leeches, and one of them 
certainly bit a nerve, for what I suffered surpasses de- 
scription ; it was torture, it was s^ony i I fully thought 
myself poisoned, and I am most thankful to add that 
during that persuasion I felt a freedom from what are 
called '* the horrors of death," which, at my recovery aad 
ever since, has paid me for that exquisite suffering. All 
good, all patient with human infirmities, I painted to my- 
self that Great Creator before whom I believed myself 
prematurely appearing, and the dread of his wrath 
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sunk in the hope 'of his mercy through the Redeemec 
Whether I should feel this mental calm when not in such 
dire bodily pain^ Heaven only knows ! 1 am the happier 
that I have ever felt it^ when I credited the end of all 
approaching. 

But why do I forget the resolution with which I began 
Aese my dironicles, of never mixing with them my re- 
ligious sentiments — opinions — ^hopes<— ^ears — belief— ^ or 
nspirations ? 

In my books upon thosi^ which no human eye but my 
own has ever been cast over^ I blend nothing mundane—* 
I mean as to my affairs ; for . as to my though and feel- 
ings* let me try how I may-^and I try with all my might 
—•to refine them and fit them for sacred subjects — ^I dare 
not presume that I have had such success as really to have 
purified diem from the worldly dross that forms, rather 
than mingles with, all I scrawl down helter-skelter in my 
memorandum chronicles^ However^ I never will jumble 
together what I deem holy with what I know to be trivial. 

» ♦ 4c * * * 

> 

June. — ^This month, till our journey to Weymouth 
took place, passed without mark or Ukelihood, save one 
little token (^ Spanish gallantry from the Marquis del 
Campo^ who, when he came to Windsor, after reproving 
me very civilly for being absent from his fete, told me he 
had remembered me during the drawing of his lottery 
that night, and *' had taken the liberty to bring me my 
prize^" which was a blue enamel ring with a motto. 

Now, though this remembrance on such an evening 
was impossible, there was no refusing, without affronting 
lam, the very good-humoured and polite pretence. 

Mrs. Douglas gave a ball at the Bishop's Deanery- 
house^ on the King's recovery, the day before our journey, 
and the reason of the affair induced Her Majesty to order 
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me to accept Mrs. Douglas's invitation. It was gay and 
pleasant enough. 

Thursday, June 25. — ^This morning I was called be* 
fore five o'clock^ though various packages and business 
had kept me up till near diree. 

The day was rainy, but the road was beautiful ; Windsor 
Great Park^ in particular^ is charming. 

The crowds increased as we advanced, and at Win* 
Chester the town was one head. I saw Dr. Warton^ but 
could not stop the carriage. The King was everywhere 
Teceived vidth acclamation. His popularity is greater 
than ever. Compassion for his late sufferings seems to 
have endeared him now to all conditions of men. 

At Romsey^ on the steps of the Town-Hall, an or^^ 
chestra was formed, and a band of musicians^ in common 
brown coarse cloth and red neckcloths^ and even in 
carters' loose gowns, made a chorus of " God save the 
King^*' in which the countless multitude joined, in such 
loud acclamation^ that their loyalty and heartiness, and 
natural joy, almost surprised me into a sob before I knew 
myself at all affected by them. 

The New Forest is ail beauty, and when we approached 
Lyndhurst the crowds wore as picturesque an appearance 
as the landscapes ; they were all in decent attire, and, the 
great space giving them full room, the cool beauty of the 
▼erdnre between the groups took away all idea of incon- 
venience, and made their live gaiety a scene to joy be** 
fa<rfders. 

Carriages of all sorts lined the road-side : — chariots, 
chaises, landaus, carts, waggons, whiskies, gigs> phaetons 
— mixed and intermixed, filled within and surrounded 
without by faces all glee and delight. 

Such was the scenery for miles before we reached 
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Ljndhurst The old law of the forest, that His Majesty 
must be presented with two milk-white greyhounds, pe- 
culiarly decorated, upon his entrance into the New Forest, 
gathered together multitudes to see the show. A party, 
also, of foresters^ habited in green, and each with a bugle- 
horn, met His Majesty at the same time. 

Arrived at Lyndhurst, we drove to the Duke of 
Gloucester's. The Royal Family were just before us, but 
the two colonels came and handed us through the 
crowd. 

The house, intended for a mere hunting-seat, was 
built by Charles 11., and seems quite unimproved and 
unrepaired from its first foundation. It is the King's, but 
lent to the Duke of Gloucester. It is a straggling, in- 
convenient, old house, but delightfully situated, in a 
village, — ^looking, indeed, at present, like a populous 
town, from the amazing concourse of people that have 
crowded into it. 

The bowmen and archers and bugle-horns are to attend 
the King while he stays here, in all his rides. 

The Duke of Gloucester was ready to receive the 
Royal Family, who are all in the highest spirits and delight, 
I have a small old bedchamber, but a large and com- 
modious parlour, in which the gentlemen join Miss Planta 
and me to breakfast and to drink tea. They dine at the 
Toyal table. We are to remain here some days. 

During the King's dinner, which was in a parlour 
looking^into the garden, he permitted the people to come 
to the window ; and their delight and rapture in seeing 
Aeir monarch at table, with the evident hungry feeling it 
occasioned, made a contrast of admiration and deprivation^ 
tnily comic They crowded, however, so excessively, that 
this can be permitted them no more. They broke down 
A the paUng, and much of the hedges, and some of the 
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aad all byeaigcime» aad mnhitiide^ for they 
wane perfectlj cml and w ell b dwroed. 

la die aftemooD die lojal pavtj eanie intcrmy parioor; 
aad die mooMSt dM people saw die star, di^ set up 
flsch a shovt as made a ring all around die village ; for my 
parlour has die same view widi die ro]^ rooms into die 
garden, where dib crowd was assembled, and die new rap- 
ture was simply at seeing die King in a new apartment ! 

Tb^ all walked ont, aboat and around die village, in 
the evening, and the delighted mob accompanied tbem. 
The moment they stepped out of the house, the people, 
with one voice, struck up ''Grod save the King!" I 
assure you I cried like a child twenty times in the day, at 
die honest and rapturous effusions of such artless and 
disinterested loyalty. The King's illness and recovery 
make me tender, as Count Mannuccia said, upon every 
recollection. 

These good villagers continued singing diis loyal song 
during the whole walk, without any intermission, except 
to shout ^' huzza I" at the end of every stanza. They 
returned so hoarse, that I longed to give them all some 
lemonade. Probably they longed for something they 
M'ould have called better \ Twas well the King could 
walk no longer ; I think, if he had, they would have died 
singing around him. 

Tuesday, June 30th.*— -We continued at Lyndhurst 
five days : and the tranquillity of the life, and the beauty 
of the country, would have made it very regaling to me 
indeed, but for the fatigue of having no maid, yet being 
always in readiness to play the part of ^an attendant my-; 
self. 

I went twice to see the house of Sir Phillip Jennings 
Gierke^ my old acquaintance at Streatham. I regretted 
he was no mora ; he Mould so much have prided and 
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rejoiced in showing his place. His opposition principles 
would not have interfered with that private act of duty 
from a subject to a sovereign. How did I call to mind 
Mrs. Thrale> upon this spot ! not that I had seen it with 
her, or ever before ; but that its late owner was one of 
her sincerest admirers. 

Miss Pianta and myself drove also to Southampton^ 
by the Queen's direction. It is a pretty clean town, and 
the views from the Southampton Water are highly pic- 
turesque : but all this I had seen to far greater advantage, 
with Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thrale. Ah^ Mrs. Thrale ! 
—In thinking her over, as I saw again the same spot, how 
much did I wish to see with it the same— once so -dear*-* 
companion ! 

On the Sunday we all went to the parish church ; and 
after the service, instead of a psalm, imagine our surprise 
to hear the whole congregation join in ** God save the 
King ! '' Misplaced as this was in a church, its intent 
was so kind, loyal, and affectionate, that I believe there 
was not a dry eye amongst either singers or hearers. 
The King's late dreadful illness has rendered • this song 
quite melting to me. 

This day we quitted Lyndhurst; not without regret, 
for so private is its situation, I could stroll about in its 
beautiful neighbourhood quite alone. 

The journey to Weymouth was one scene of festivity 

and rejoicing. The people were everywhere collected, 

and everywhere delighted. We passed through Salisbury, 

vhere a magnificent arch was erected, of festoons of 

flowers, for the King's carriage to pass under, and mottoed 

>rith "The King restored," and ** Long live the King," 

in three divisions. The green bowmen accompanied the 

train thus far ; and the clothiers and manufacturers here 

Btet it» dress^ out in white loose frocks, flowers, and 
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ribbons, with sticks or caps emblematically decorated 
from their several manufactories. And the acclamations 
with which the King was received amongst than — it was 
a rapture past description. 

At Blandford there was- nearly the same ceremony. 

At every gentleman's seat which we |>assed, the owneis 
and their families stood at the gate, and their guests or 
neighbours were in carriages all round. 

At Dorchester the crowd seemed still increased. The 
city had so antique an air, I longed to investigate its old 
buildings. The houses have the most ancient appear- 
ance of any that are inhabited that I have happened to 
see : and inhabited they were indeed ! every window- 
sash was removed, for face above face to peep out, and 
every old balcony and all the leads of the houses 
seemed turned into booths for fairs. It seems, also, the 
most populous town I have seen ; I judge not by die 
concourse of the young and middle-aged — those we saw 
everywhere alike, as they may gather together from all 
quarters — ^but from the amazing quantity of indigenous 
residers ; old women and young children. There seemed 
families of ten or twelve of the latter in every house ; and 
the old women were so numerous, that they gave the 
whole scene the air of a rural masquerade. 

Girls, with chaplets, beautiful young creatures, strewed- 

the entrance of various villages with flowers. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

Gloucester House, which we now inhabit, at Wey-^ 
mouth, is situated in front of the sea, and the sands of th^ 
Bay before it are perfectly smooth and soft. 

The whole town, and Melcomb Regis, and half th^ 
county of Dorset, seemed assembled to welcome thei^ 
Majesties. 

I have here a very good parlour, but dull^ from 
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aspect. Nothing but the sea at Wejmouth affords any 
life or spirit. My bed-room is in the attics. Nothing 
like living at a court for exaltation. Yet even mth this 
gratification, which extends to Miss Planta, the house 
will only hold the females of the party. The two adjoin- 
ing houses are added^ for the gentlemen^ and the pages, 
and some other of the suite, cooks> &c.— ^but the foot- 
men are obliged to lodge still farther off. 

The bay is very beautiful^ after its kind ; a peninsula 
shuts out Portland Island and the broad ocean. 

The King, and Queen, and Princesses, and their suite, 
walked out in the evening ; an immense crowd attended 
them — sailors, bargemen, mechanics, countrymen ; and all 
united in so vociferous a volley of ^^ God save the King/' 
that the noise was stunning. 

At near ten o'clock Lord Courtown came into my par- 
lour^ as it is called, and said the town was all illuminated, 
and invited Miss Planta and me to a walk upon the 
sands. Their Majesties were come in to supper. We 
took a stroll under his escort, and found it singularly 
beautiful, the night being very fine, and several boats and 
small vessels lighted up, and in motion upon the sea. 
The illumination extended through Melcomb Regis and 
Weymouth. Gloucester Row, in which we live, is pro- 
perly in Melcomb Regis ; but the two towns join each 
other, and are often confounded. 

The preparations of festive loyalty were universal. Not 
^ child could we meet that had not a bandeau round its 
liead, cap, or hat, of *^God save the King;" all the 
l^argemen wore it in cockades; and even the bathing- 
Xvomen had it in large coarse girdles round their waists. 
Xt is printed in golden letters upon most of the bathing- 
^^lachines, and in various scrolls and devices it adorns 
^very shop and almost every house in the two towns. 

VOL. V. D 
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Gloucester Hoivm, Weymoath. 

Wednesday, July 8th. — ^We are settled here com- 
fortably enough. Miss Planta and I breakfast as well as 
dine together alone ; the gentlemen have a breakfast-par* 
lour in the adjoining house, and we meet only at tea^ and 
seldom then. They have all acquaintance here, in this 
Gloucester Row, and stroll from the terrace or the sands, 
to visit them during the tea vacation time. 

I like this much : I see them just enough to keep up 
sociability, without any necessary constraint ; for I attend 
the tea-table only at my own hour, and they come, or not, 
according to chance or their convenience. 

The King bathes, and with great success ; a machine 
follows the Royal one into the sea, filled with fiddlers, 
who play ^' God save the King," as his Majesty takes his 
plunge ! 

I am delighted with the soft air and soft footing upon 
the sands, and stroll up and down them morning, noon^ 
and night As they are close before the house, I can get 
to and from them in a moment 

Her Majesty has graciously hired a little maid between 
Miss Planta and me, who comes for the day. We have 
no accomnK>datiou for her sleeping here ; but it is an un- 
speakable relief to our personal fatigues. 

Dr. Gisbume is here, to attend his Majesty ; and the 
Queen has ordered me to invite him to dine at my table. 
He comes regularly. 



Miss Bumey to Dr. Bumey, 

Gloucester Houae, Weymouth, July 13, 1789. 

My dearest Padre's kind letter was most truly welcome 
to me. . When I am so distant, the term of absence or of 
silence seems always doubly long to me. 
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The bay here is most beautiful ;%the sea never rough, 
generally calm and gentle, and the sands perfectly smooth 
ind pleasant. I have not yet bathed, for I have had a 
add in my head, which I caught at Lyndhurst, and which 
makes me fear beginning ; but I have hopes to be well 
onough to-morrow, and thenceforward to ail nothing 
more. It is my intention to cast away all superfluous com- 
plaints into the main ocean, which I think quite suflici- 
ently capacious to hold them ; and really my little frame 
irill find enough to carry and manage without them. 

Colonel Goldsworthy has just sent me in a newspaper 
containing intelligence that Angelica Kauffmann is mak- 
ing drawings from ' Evelina/ for the Empress of Russia ! 
Do you think the Empress of Russia heirs of anything 
now besides Turkey and the Emperor ? And is not An- 
gelica KauiSTmann dead ? O what an Oracle ! for such 
itf the paper called. 

His Majesty is in delightful health, and much-improved 
spirits. All agree he never looked better. The loyalty 
of all this place is excessive ; they have dressed out every 
street with labels of " God save the King :" all the shops 
have it over the doors ; all the children wear it in their 
caps, all the labourers in their hatSi and all the sailors 
in their voices, for they never approach the house without 
shouting it aloud, nor see the King, or his shadow, with- 
out beginning to huzza, and going on to three cheers. 

The bathing-machines make it their motto over all 
iheir windows; and those bathers that belong to the 
royal dippers wear it in bandeaus on their bonnets, to 
go into the sea ; and have it again, in large letters, round 
their waists, to encounter the waves. Flannel dresses, 
tucked up, and no shoes nor stockings, with bandeaus 
and girdles, have a most singular appearance ; and when 

D 2 
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first I survejed these loyal njmphs it was widi some diffi- 
cnltj I kept mj features hi order. 

Nor is diis all. Think hot of die surprise of His Ma- 
jesty when, the first time of his badung, he had no sooner 
popped his royal head under water dnn a hand of music, 
concealed in a neighbouring machine, struck up " God 
save great Geoi^ our King." 

One thing, however, was a litde unlucky ; — ^when the 
Mayor and burgesses came with the address, they re- 
quested leave to kiss hands : this was graciously accorded ; 
but, the Mayor advancing, in a common way, to take tie 
QueerCs hand, as he might that of any lady mayoress. 
Colonel Gwynn, who stood by, whispered, * You must 
kneel^ sir V He found, however, that he took no notice 
of this hint, but kissed the Queen^s hand erect. As he 
passed him, in his way back, the Colonel said, 'You 
should have knelt, sir !' 

Sir,** answered the poor Mayor, ** I cannot.'* 
Everybody does, sir." 

" Sir, — ^I have a wooden leg ! " 

Poor man ! 'twas such a surprise ! and such an excuse 
as no one could dispute. 

But the absurdity of the matter followed ; — all the rest 
did the same ; taking the same privilege, by the exam- 
ple, without the same or any cause ! 

We have just got Mrs. Piozzi's book here. My Royal 
Mistress is reading, and will then lend it me. • Have you 
read it ? 

There is almost no general company here, as the 
proper season does not begin till autumn ; but the party 
attendant on the King and Queen is large, and the prin- 
cipal people of the county, — ^Lord Digby, Admiral 
Digby, Mr. Pitt Darner, Lord Milton, Mr. Rolle, &c. 
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ScCy-i— «11 are coming to and fro continually. Our home 
party is just the same as it began. 

A thousand thanks for your home news. 
I am, most dear sir^ 
Affectionately and dutifully^ your 

F. B. 



Wednesday^ July 15th. — ^The Magnificent^ a man- 
of-war of 74 guns, commanded by an old captain of 
James's (Onslow), is now stationed at the entrance of the 
bay, for the security at once and pleasure of the King ; 
and a fine frigate, the Southampton, Captain Douglas, is 
nearer in, and brought for the King to cruise about. 
Captain Douglas, is nephew to Sir Andrew Snape Ham- 
mond^ who married a cousin of our Mr. Crisp. 

The King aud Royal party have been to visit the fri- 
gate. Miss Planta and myself went to see the ceremony 
from a place called the Look-out, — a beautiful spot. 
But I have not much taste for sea receptions and honours : 
the firing a salute is so strange a mode of hospitality and 
politeness. 

I have subscribed to the library here, which is not a 
bad one ; and I have met with a favourite old book of 
my dearest Mrs. Delany, and bought it from that remem- 
brance. It is Bishop Patrick's ' Pilgrim ;' and common 
<ense and reason keep so near the enthusiasm of its devo- 
tion, that no one, I think, can read it without profit. 
There is, in particular, one part that treats of Friendship, 
tn a style and with sentiments so loftily touching and true, 
that I must recommend it to my dear sisters, and will lend 
it them whenever we meet. 

Mrs. Gwynn is arrived, and means to spend the Royal 
Beason here. She lodges at the hotel just by, and we have 
met several times. She is very soft and pleasing, and 
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Still as beautiful as an angel. We have had two or three 
long t&te-d-tetes, and talked over^ with great pleasure, 
anecdotes of our former mutual acquaintances — Dr. 
Johnson^ Sir Joshua Reynolds^ Mrs. Thrale^ Baretti, Miss 
Reynolds^ Miss Palmer, and her old admirer, Dr. Gold- 
smith, of whom she relates — as who does not ? — ^a thousand 
ridiculous traits. 

The Queen is reading Mrs. Piozri's Tour to me, in- 
stead of my reading it to her. She loves reading aloud, 
and in this work finds me an able commentator. How 
like herself, how characteristic is every line ! — Wild, en- 
tertaining, flighty, inconsistent, and clever ! 

Thursday, July 16th. — Yesterday we all went to 
the theatre. The King has taken the centre front box 
for himself, and family, and attendants. The side boxes are 
too small. The Queen ordered places for Mifts Planta 
and me, which are in the front row of a box next but one 
to the royals. Thus, in this case, our want of rank to be 
in their public suite gives us better seats than those high 
enough to stand behind them ! 

Lady Sydney, Lady Courtown's sister^ and Miss 
Townshend, her daughter, sat in the intermediate box, 
and were very sociable. I have met them here occa- 
sionally, and like them very well. 

'Tis a pretty little theatre : but its entertainment was 
quite in the bam style ; a mere medley, — songs, dances, 
imitations, — and all very bad. But Lord Chesterfield, 
who is here, and who seems chief director, promises all 
will be better. 

This morning the Royal party went to Dorchester, and 
I strolled upon the sands with Mrs. Gwynn. We over- 
took a lady, of a very majestic port and demeanour, who 
solemnly returned Mrs. Gwynn's salutation, and then ad- 
dressed herself to me with similar gravity. I saw a face 
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I knew, and of very uncommon beauty ; but did not im- 
mediately recollect it was Mrs. Siddons. 

She is come here, she says^ solely for her health : she 
lutf spent some days with Mrs. Gwynn, at General Har* 
ccMurt's. Her husband was with her, and a sweet child. 

I wished to have tried if her solemnity would have worn 
away by length of conversation; but I was obliged to 
hasten home. But my dearest Fredy's opinion, joined to 
that of my sister Esther, satisfies me I was a loser by 
this necessary forbearance. 

Friday, July 17th. — ^The play was again settled for 
to-night, to see Mr. Quick. 

The theatric entertainments were ^ The Irish Widow,' 
and ' The Devil to Pay.' Mrs. Wells performed in both, 
and admirably. 

SoFDAY, July 26th. — -Yesterday we went again to the 
play, and saw ' The Midnight Hour' and ' The Commis- 
sary.' The latter, from the ^ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,' is 
comic to convulsion ; and the burlesque of Quick and 
Mrs. Wells united made me laugh quite immoderately. 

Dr. Bell, one of the King's chaplains, gave us to-day 
an admirable sermon. 

Mr. Parish, a brother-in-law of Miss Planta's, came in 
the evening, — just arrived from France, where all is con- 
fusion, commotion, and impending revolution. 

Tuesday, July 28th. — ^To-day, by the Queen's desire, 
1 invited Dr. Glasse to dinner. I did not know him, and 
it was awkward enough; but Dr. Gisburne was« for- 
tunately, acquainted with him^ and Mr. Planta, brother to 
my fellow-traveller, who is here for a few days. 

Dr. Glasse is a famous pedagogue and a celebrated 
preacher. He is gentle and placid, but rather too sim- 
pering and complacent. Mr. Planta is sensible, manly, 
and agreeable. 
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All went off very weU; and during cfinaer Mr. Flaata 
niated a very intereadiig^ recent aneedote off a Mr. Hnwfl- 
taa^ who had beat a great aafBens hj a fake impmoD- 
xBcntr and who woald have been nsed e atieitlj ill ''iMt 
fiardie spirited and hmmane eaactkinft of Mr. CanlNnH^^ 
the clei^yman, who has done hknaelf gmt aad d cacned 
credit by his conduct npon the eccanoa..*' 

I am never sorpriaed to hear of my good actioB he per- 
fisnns. I believe, indeed, whatever in in hm power is done 
invariably. 

Wednesday, JuLT 29th. — We went to die play, and 
saw Mrs. Siddoos in Rosalind. She looked beautifully, 
but too large for that shephenT^ dress ; and her gaietf 
aits not naturally npon her, — it seems more like di^uised 
gravity. I must own my admiration for her confined to 
I^r tragic powers ; and there it b rabed so high that I 
feel mortified, in a degree, to see her so much fainter at* 
tempts and success in comedy. 

Friday, July 31st. — ^This afteroooa, when I came 
into the parlour^ I saw a stranger, but habited in the uni^ 
form, and of a pleasing appearance. We bowed ancL 
curtsied — both silent I expected him to announced 
his business ; he e:ipected me to give him some wel — ' 
come ; which wfaeu I found, concluding him arrived on^ 
some commands from the King, I begged him to bc^ 
seated, and took my usual chair. 

** Perhaps, nra*am,** he then cried," this is your room V"^ 

I assented, a little surprised. 

" I am jujft come/* he said, " with the Duke of Glou — 
ccstcr, who is goue to His Majesty.** 

•• Then pt'rhsips. sir*** cried f , " this is your room ?" 

He laughed, but disclaimed owning it; However, 
towad be was tlie I^uke^s gentleman in waiting, and had- 
cooduded this the apartmeut destined for the equerries. 



I 



I 
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This retort courteous in our address took off stiffness 
from either side> and we entered into a general conversa- 
t]on» chiefly upon the French. I found him sprightly^ 
intelligent^ and well-bred. He stayed with me more 
than an hour, and then parted to look for the equerries^ 
to whose apartments I sent Columb to conduct him ; and 
neither of us/ probably, knew the name of the other till 
we were separated; I then found his was Vincent. He 
is a nephew of Sir George Howard. 
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PART II. 

1789. 

GloooeiterHoDiey Wcymondi. 

Monday, August 3rd. — ^Tbe loyalty and obedient 
respect of tbe people here to their King are in a truly primi- 
tive style. The whole Royal party went to see Lalwordi 
Castle, intending to be back to dinner, and go to the play 
at nighty which their Majesties had ordered, with Mfk 
Siddons to play Lady Townly. Dinno'-time, however, 
came and passed, and they arrived not. They went by 
sea, and the wind proved contrary ; and about aeven 
o^cIock a hobby groom was despatched Uther by land, 
with intelligence that they had only readied Lulworth 
Castle at five o'clock. They meant to be certainly back 
by eight ; but sent their commands that the farce might 
be performed first, and the play wait them. 

The manager repeated Uiis to the audience, — already 
waiting and wearied ; but a loud applause testified their 
agreeability to whatever could be proposed. 

The farce, however, viras much sooner over than the 
passage from Lulworth Castle. It was ten odock when 
they landed ! And all this time the audience — spectators 
rather — quietly waited ! 

They landed just by the theatre, and vrent to the house 
of Lady Pembroke, who is now here in attendance upon 
the Queen: and there they sent home for the King's 
page, tpith a wigy &c. ; and the Queen's vrardrobe- 
woman, with similar decorations,' and a message to Miss 
Planta and me, that we might go at once to the theatre. 
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We obejed ; and soon after they appeared^ and were 
received with the most violent gusts of joy and huzzas^ 
even from the galleries over their heads, whose patience 
had not the reward of seeing them at last. 

Is not this a charming trait of provincial popularity ? 

Mrs. Siddons> in her looks^ and the tragic part^ was * 
exquisite. * 

Tuesday, August 4th. — To-day all the Royals went 
to Sherborne Castle. 

My day being perfectly at liberty, Mrs. Gwynn stayed 
and spent it with me. 

The weather was beautiful ; the sea-breezes here keep 
off intense heat in the warmest season. We walked first to 

see the shrubbery and plantation of a lady, Mrs. B , 

who has a very pretty house about a mile and a half out 
of the town. Here we rested, and regaled ourselves with 
sweet flowers, and then proceeded to the old castle, — ;-its 
ruins rather, — which we most completely examined, not 
leaving one stone untrod, except such as must have pre- 
cipitated us into the sea. This castle is built almost in the 
sea, upon a perpendicular rock, and its situation, therefore, 
is nobly bold and striking. It is little more now than 
walls, and a few little winding staircases at its four 
corners. 

I had not imagined my beautiful companion could 
have taken so much pleasure from an excursion so ro- 
mantic and lonely ; but she enjoyed it very much, clam- 
bered about as unaffectedly as if she had lived in rural 
scenes all her life, and left nothing unexamined. 

We then prowled along the sands at the foot of the 
adjoining rocks, and picked up sea-weeds and shells ; but 
I do not think they were such as to drive Sir Ashton 
liCver, or the Museum-keepers, to despair ! We had the 
Queen's two little dogs, Badine and Phillis, for our 
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guards and associates. We returned home to a very late 
tea, thoroughly tired, but very much pleased. To me it 
was the only rural excursion I had taken iar more than 
three years. 

The Royal party came not home till past eleven o'dod;. 
The Queen was much delighted with Sherborne Castl^ 
which abounds with regal curiosities honourably ac* 
quired by the family. 

Saturday, August 8th. — ^To-day we went to Lul- 
worth Castle ; but not with Mrs. Gwynn. Her Majesty 
ordered our Royal coach and four, and directed me fx> 
take the two De Lues. 

Lulworth Castle is beautifully situated, with a near 
and noble view of the sea. It has a spacious and very 
fine park, and commands a great extent of prospect. It 
is the property of Mr. Weld, a Roman Catholic, whose 
eldest brother was first husband of Mrs. Fitzherbert. A 
singular circumstance, that their Majesties should visit 
a house in which, so few years ago^ she might have re- 
ceived them. 

There is in it a Roman Catholic chapel that is truly 
elegant, — a Pantheon in miniature, — and ornamented widi 
immense expense and richness. The altar is all of finest 
variegated marbles, and precious stones are glittering finom 
every angle. The priests' vestments, which are very 
superb, and all the sacerdotal array, were shown us as par* 
ticular favours : and Colonel Goldsworthy comically said 
he doubted not they had incense and oblations for a week 
to come, by way of purification for our heretical curiosity. 

The castle is built with four turrets. It is not very 
ancient, and the inside is completely modem, and fitted 
up with great elegance. It abounds in pictures of priests, 
saints, monks, and nuns, and is decorated with crosses 
and Roman Catliolic devices without end. 
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They show one room in which two of our Kings have 
slept ; Charles II. and poor James IL 

We returned home to dinner^ and in the evening went 
to the play. Mrs. Siddons performed Mrs. Oakley. 
What pity thus to throw away her talents ! But the 
Queen dislikes tragedy, and the honour to play before the 
Royal family blinds her to the little credit acquired by 
playing comedy. 

Sunday, August 9th.-— The King had a council 
yesterday, which brought most of the great officers of state 
to Wejmaouth. 

This morning so many of them came to church, that, for 
want of room. Colonels Gwynn and Goldsworthy asked 
to sit in the pew appropriated for Miss Planta and me. 

In the evening, Her Majesty desired Miss Planta and 
me to go to the rooms, whither they commonly go them* 
selves on Sunday evenings, and, after looking round them, 
and speaking where they choose, they retire to tea in an 
inner apartment with their own party, but leave the 
door wide open, both to see and be seen. 

Upon receiving this command, I called upon Mrs. 
GwyBD, and begged her permission for our joining her. 
We agreed to call for her at eight o'clock. 

Tlie rooms are convenient and spacious : we found 
them very full. As soon as the Royal party came, a 
circle was formed, and they moved round it, just as before 
the ball at St. James's, the King one way with his cham- 
beriain, the new-made Marquis of Salisbury, and the 
Queen the other with the Princesses, Lady Courtown, 8cc. 
The rest of the attendants planted themselves round in 
the circle. 

I had now the pleasure, for the first time, to see Mr. 
Pitt : but his appearance is his least recommendation ; it 
is neither noble nor expressive. Lord Chatham, the Duke 
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of Richmond^ Mr. ViUiers, Lord Delawarr, &c. &c., were 
in the circle^ and spoken to a long time each. 

Monday, August 10th. — ^This evening I had a large 
party to tea ; Lord Courtown, the new Marquis of 
Salisbury, Colonels Gwynn and Goldsworthy, Mbs Planta^ 
and the two De Lues. 

Wednesday, August 12th. — ^This is the Prince of 
Wales's birthday ; but it has not been kept 

Thursday, August 13th. — ^We began our Western 
tour. We all went in the same order as we set out from 
Windsor. 

We arrived at Exeter to a very late dinner. We were 
lodged at the Deanery ; and Dr. Buller, the dean, desired 
a conference with me, for we came first, leaving the 
Royals at Sir George Young's. He was very civil, and 
in highest glee : I had never seen him before ; but he 
told me he introduced himself, by this opportunity, 
at the express desire of Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. 
Castle, who were both his relations, as well as of Dr. 
Warton. I was glad to hear myself yet remembered by 
them. 

The crowds, the rejoicings, the hallooing, and singing, 
and garlanding, and decorating of all the inhabitants of 
this old city, and of all the country through which we 
passed, made the journey quite charming: such happy 
loyalty as beamed from all ranks and descriptions of men 
came close to the heart in sympathetic joy. 

We passed all the next day at the Deanery, which was 
so insufficient to our party, that not only the gentlemen, 
one and all, lodged at the hotel, but even Lady Cour- 
town and the two Lady Waldegraves. I saw nothing of 
any of them while we stayed at Exeter. I strolled with 
Miss Planta about the town, which is populous and busy 
enough, but close and ugly. The principal parade for 
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compauy, however^ takes in a fine view of the country ; 
and the cathedral is. old and curious. 

I bad abready been all this tour, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Rishton^ on the first year of their marriage, as my dearest 
Susanna, may remember. 

The excessive and intemperate eagerness of the people 
to see the Royal Family here made them crowd so im- 
moderately, that, after the first essay, they feared going 
out amongst them. 

The next morning, Saturday the 15th, we quitted 
Exeter, in which there had been one constant mob sur- 
rounding the Deanery from the moment of our entrance. 

We proceeded through a country the most fertile, 
varied, rural, and delightful, in England, till we came to 
the end of our aim, Saltram. We passed through such 
beautiful villages, and so animated a concourse of people, 
that the whole journey proved truly delectable. Arches 
of flowers were erected for the Royal Family to pass under 
at almost every town, with various loyal devices, expres- 
sive of their satisfaction in this circuit. How happy 
must have been the King ! — how deservedly ! The 
greatest conqueror could never pass through his dominions 
with fuller acclamations of joy from his devoted subjects 
than George III. experienced, simply from having won 
their love by the even tenor of an unspotted life, which, 
at length, has vanquished all the hearts of all his subjects. 
Our entrance at Saltram was, personally to Miss Pianta 
and me, very disagreeable : we followed immediately 
after the Royals and equerries; and so many of the 
neighbouring gentry, the officers, &c., were assembled to 
receive them, that we had to make our way through a 
crowd of starers the most tremendous, while the Bovals 
all stood at the windows, and the other attendants in the 
hall. 

VOL. Vs TL 
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The house is one of the most in«giH6ceiit in the king- 
dom. It accommodated us all, even to eveiy footntan, 
without by any ineans filling the whole. 

The state apartments on die ground floor are supetii ; 
hung with crimson damask, and ornamented unth pictures, 
some few of the Spanish school, the rest by Sir Jo^ua 
Reynolds, Angelica, and some few by other artists. 

Its view is noble; it extends to Plymoudi, Mount- 
Edgecumbe, and the neighbouring fine country. The 
sea at times fills up a part of the domain almost dose to 
the house, and then its prospect is complete. 

I had a sweet parlour allotted me, with the far most 
beautiful view of any, on the ground floor, and opening 
upon the state apartments, with a library for the next 
room to it. It is a very superb apartment in its fitting 
up. Lord Borringdon, the ovnier, is a minor. Mr. 
Robinson, who married Miss Harns, is one of his ma- 
ternal uncles, and one of his guardians. 

Sunday, August 16th. — ^Tbis is the birthday of the 
Duke of York. Births and deaths ! — how do they make 
up the calculations of time ! 

Lord Couftown brought me a very obliging message 
from Lady Mount-Edgecumbe, who had been here at noon 
to kiss hands, on becoming a Countess from a Baroness. 
She sent to invite me to see her place, and contrive to 
dine and spend the day there. Her Majesty approves the 
Mount-Edgecumbe invitation. 

Monday, August 17th. — The Queen sent for me in 
the afternoon, to hear her own private diary, and tell her 
if it was English.' Indeed there was scarce an expression 
that was foreign. 

Tuesday, August 18th.— This morning the Royals 
were all at a grand naval review. I spent the time very 
serenely in my favourite wood, which abounds in seats of 
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all sorts ; and then 1 took a fountain pen^ and wrote my 
rough journal for copying to my dear Sorelle. 

In the evening. Lord Courtown^ opening my parlour 
door^ called out, *' May one come in ? " 

'^ May on« f exclaimed Colonel Goldsworthy ; ** may 
/tcw,-^may threef — mn.y four ? — I like your on^, indeed I" 

And in they all entered, and remained in sociable con- 
versation till they were all called^ late, to cards. 

Wednesday, Axxsust 19th. — Again this morning 
was spent by the Royals at Plymouth Dock, — by me in 
strolls round the house. The wood here is truly en- 
chanting ; the , paths on the slant down to the water re- 
semble those of sweet Norbury Park. 

The tea^ also, was too much the same to be worth 
detailing. I will only mention a speech which could not 
but divert me, of Mr. Alberts, the Queen's page. He 
said nobody dared represent to the King the danger of his 
present continual exertion in this hot weather, — *^ unless it 
lA Mr. Fairly,*^ he added, ^^who can say anything, in his 
genteel roundabout way." 

Friday, August 21st. — ^To-day the Royals went to 
Mount-Edgecumbe, and Her Majesty had commissioned 
Lady Coiirtows to arrange a plan for Miss Planta and 
me to see Plymouth Dock. According, therefore, to her 
Ladyriiip's directions, we set off for that place, and, after 
a dull drive of about five miles, arrived at the house of the 
Commissioner, Admiral La Forey. 

Here Mrs. La Forey and her daughters were prepared 
to expect us, and take the trouble of entertaining us for 
the day. 

Three large and populous towns, Plymouth, Stockton, 
and Dock, nearly, join each other. Plymouth is long, 
dirty, ill built, and wholly unomamented with any edifice 
worth notice. Stockton is rather neater, — ^nothing more. 

e2 
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Dock runs higher^ and is newer^ and looks far cleaner 
and more habitable. 

The Commissioner's is the best-situated house in Dock : 
it is opposite a handsome quay^ on an arm of the sea, 
with a pretty paved walk, or terrace, before the house, 
which seems used as a mall by the inhabitants^ and is 
stored with naval offices innumerable. 

The two ladies received us very pleasantly. Mrs. 
La Forey is well bred, in the formal way ; but her eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Molloy, is quite free from stiffness^ yet 
perfectly obliging, very easy, very modest, and very 
engaging, and, when dressed for a ball in the evening, 
very handsome. She does not become a deshabille^ but 
cannot look otherwise than pleasing and agreeable^ from 
her manners and countenance. 

Captain Molloy^ her husband, was gone to attend in 
the naval procession that conducted the Royals to Mount- 
Edgecumbe^ where he expected to dine ; but he had left 
a younger officer^ Lieutenant Gregory^ to do the honours 
of the naval show to us. 

The Commissioner himself is yet more formal than bis 
lady, but equally civil. An unmarried daughter appeared 
next, who seems sensible and good humoured, but very 
plain. 

• We sallied forth to the dockyard, with these two 
daughters, and Lieutenant Gregory^ a very pleasing and 
well-bred young officer. How often I wished my dear 
James had happened to be here^ in any employment, at 
this time ! 

The dockyard you will dispense with my describing. 
It is a noble and tremendous sights and we were shown it 
with every advantage of explanation. It was a sort of 
sighing satisfaction to see such numerous stores of.war*s 
alarms ! — tropes, sails, masts, anchors, — ^and all in the finest 
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sjminetryy divided and subdivided^ as if placed only for 
show. Tlie neatness and exactness of all the arrange- 
ment of those stores for tempests^ filled me with admira- 
tion ; so did the whole scene — though not with pleasure ! 
All assurances^ however well to be depended upon^ 6f 
safety^ are but so many indications of danger. 

While we were seeing the anchor business^ — ^which 
seemed performed by Vulcanic demons, so black they 
looked, so savage was their howl in striking the red-hot 
iron, arid so coarse and slight their attire, — we were 
saluted with three cheers, from the accidental entrance of 
Lord Stopford, Lord Courtown*s son, and Mr. Townshend^ 
his nephew, a son of Lord Sydney, just made a Lord of 
the Admiralty. And the sound^ in those back regions, 
iivhere all the light was red-hot fire, had a very fine de- 
moniac effect. In beating the anchor they all strike at 
the same instant, giving about three quick strokes to one 
slow stroke ; and were they not to time them with the most 
perfect conformity, they must inevitably knock out one 
another's brains. The sight of this apparently continual 
danger gave to the whole the appearance of some wild 
rite performed from motives of superstition in some un- 
civilised country. 

While we were yet in the dockyard we were joined by 
two sea-captains. Captain MoUoy and Captain Duckworth. 

Captain MoUoy is a sensible and agreeable man, but 
somewhat haughty, and of conscious consequence. He is 
a first cousin of my friend Miss Baker; and talking of 
that excellent person^ and her worthy mother brought us 
soon into acquaintance. 

Captain Duckworth is both sensible and amiable in his 
style of conversation y and has a most perfect and kind 
openness of manner and countenance ; but he greatly 
amused me by letting me see how much /amused him. 
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The Aip u dbe ''Bombaj' Casde,* of sei c utj^iii f 
gaat. It had dbe Adoundtf §atg 
had hdd a board there in die flM>niiii^. It is a rewj 
dip, aed I was trvlf cifified hj die ^fat of aD its 
commodatiofis, ingeointj, ntSitf, cleanlmessy and uioliiv* 
aaoes* A man-of-war, fitted out and manned^ is a 
{^orioos and a fearfol s^t ! 

In gcmg ofer die ship we came to die midshipawn's 
mess, and those yoong oflkers were at dinner, bot we 
were taken in : they were ligfated bj a few caMOcs 
bsteaed to the wall in sockets. Involnntarilj I esdaioMd, 
^Dining bj candle-ligfat at noon-daj f* A nwMupmaB, 
stardng forward, said, ** Yes, ma'am, and Admiral lioid 
Hood did the same for seven years following ! " 

I liked bis spirit so much that I tomed to him^ and 
said I was very glad thej looked forward to sack an 
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exaniple, for I bad a brother in the service> which gave 
me a warm interest in its prosperity. 

This made the midshipman so much my friend^ that we 
entered into a detailed discourse upon the accommo- 
dations of their cabiuji mess, 8cc., and various other matters. 
I liked him mudi, though I know not his name ; 
but my constant Captain Duckworth kept me again 
wboUy to his own cic«rone-ing, when I turned out of the 
cabin. 

A little» however^ he was mortified to find me a coward 
upon the water. I assured him he should cure me if he 
coukl convince me there was no reason for fear. He 
would not alk>w of any, but could not disprove it. ^^Teli 
me^*' I said, " and honestly> — should we be overturned 
ia the boat while out at sea, what would prevent our 
being drowned ? *' 

He would not suppose such an accident possible. 

I pressed him, however, upon the possibiUty it might 
happen once in a century, and he could not help laughing, 
and answered^ '* O, we should pick you all up !" 

I desired to know by what means. ^' Instruments/' he 
said. I forced him, after a long and comic resistance, to 
show me them. Good Heaven ! they were three-pronged 
iron forksj — ^very tridents of Neptune ! 

I exclaimed with great horror^ " These ! — ^why, they 
would tear the body to pieces !" 

'^Oy" answered he calmly, '^one must not think of 
legs and arms when life is in danger." 

I would not, however, under such protection, refuse sail- 
ing round Mount-Edgecumbe, which we did in Captain 
Molloy's boat, and just at the time when the Royals, in 
sundry garden-chairs> were driving about the place. It 
was a beautiful view; the situation is delightful. But 
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<|Qiu»>Mith A-wwlt* the ^ Magnificent" and *^ Soathamp- 

% ^^•\ hcaiiliful ilow*er-garden is enclosed in one part 

^ 4Hr pwiwh ; and huts, seats, and ornaments in gc- 

^•n) ^^^ ^' >^>P^^ ^^ ^^ scenery of the place. 

a ^N«l i« oiuisecrated to Mrs. Danier^ with an acrostic 

j^ Iic« winM bj Lord Valletort. It is surprising to see 

fkj^ iiiair <^( w^tation at this place, so close to the main. 

V^^^lr^k pomegranates, evergreens, and flowering shrubs, 

iJ| tKm^ >n^ stand the cold blast, when planted in a 

fl^^h^^m aspect, as safely as in an inland country. As it 

n pHiinsula, it has all aspects, and the plantations 

mmI di«|H>t>itions of the ground are admirably and sldl- 

lyiv aiisorted to them. 

'i^ great open view, however, disappointed me : the 
Mims it shows have no prominent features, the connby 
in as Mat as it is extensive, and the various branches of 
lli^ ttVL which rnn into it give, upon their retreat, a 
mm^hy, muddy, unpleasant appearance. There is, be- 
^id^, a want of some one striking object to arrest the eye, 
nnJ fix the attention, which wearies from the general 
glare. Points, however, there are, both of the sublime 
und beautiful, that merit all the fame which this noble 
place has acquired. 

In our tour around it we met Lord Stopford, Mr. 
Townshend, and Captain Douglas ; and heard a tre- 
niendous account of the rage of the sea-captains, on being 
iliiiappoinled of a dinner at the Royal visit to Mount- 
Kdgccumbe. 

We did not quit these fine grounds till near dinner- 
time. The housekeeper then showed us the house, and 
a set of apartments newly fitted up for the Royals, had 
tlicy chosen to sleep at Mount- Edgecumbe. 
J^be bouse is old, and seems pleasant and convenient. 
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In a very pretty circular parlour, which had the a{>- 
pearanee of being the chief living room^ I saw amongst 
a amall collection of books^ ' Cecilia.' I immediately 
laid a wager with myself the first volume would open upon 
Paccbierotti ; and I won it very honestly^ though I 
never expect to be paid it. The chapter^ An Opera 
Bebearsal, was so well read> die leaves always flew apart 
to display it. 

The library is an exceeding good room^ and seems 
diarmingiy furnidied. Here Lord Valtetort received us. 
His lady was confined to her room by indisposition. He 
is a most neat little beau, and bis face has the roses and 
liliea as finely blended as that of his pretty young 
wife. He was extremely civil and attentive> and appears 
to be really amiable ki his disposition, 

Mr. Brett^ a plain, sensible, conversible man, who has 
an estate in the neighbourhood, dined with us; and a 
young Frendiman. The dinner was very cheerful : my 
lord, at the head of the table, looked only like his lady 
in a riding-dress. 

However, he received one mortifying trial of his 
temper ; he had sent to request sailing up the Tamer 
next day with Sir Richard Bickerton ; and he had a blunt 
refusal, in a note, during our repast. Not an officer in 
the fleet would accommodate him 1 their resentment of 
the dinner slight is quite vehement. 

We returned home the same way we came ; the good- 
natured little lord, and Mr. Brett also, quite shocked we 
had no better guard or care taken of us. 

Tuesday, August 25th.-— This morning all the 
Royals went sailing up the Tamer ; and I had the plea- 
sore of a visit from the very amiable and ingenious Miss 
Harriet Bowdler, whom I had not seen since the tea- . 
party at Mrs. De Luc*8 ia my first monastic ^ewr* ^V^ 
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h faete to see die oatad renew, at Captain Faadiaw's^ 
and was brongiit bj Captain Dackvortb. Her aster 
Fiances is now at Teignmontfa, where £nt I met her; 
and rather better, bnt in a miserable state of health, which 
I beard with mnch concern. 

Captain Docfcwofdi, I find, has both a house and a 
mate in this netghlwurhood, and Mrs. Bowdkr is now on 
a nsit to both. Thej made me a long and pleasant ynek, 
wad mete scarce gone when Mrs. Fox was annoanced. 
She was Miss ChijrtcMiy half-sister to poor Emily ; and 
I bad not seen her since her marriage to the Colonel, who 
is own brother to Charles Fox. She is a ^ry pleaang wo- 
man. These all came on the strength of the Rojab' 
absence. Mrs. Fox invited me moch to her barrack, 
where she is quartered with her husband ; and offered to 
show Misi Planta and me the citadel, &c. ; but we can 
arrange nothii^ for ourselves. 

Wednesday, August 26th. — ^This was our last day at 
Saltram. 

The Royals went to see Kitley, a place of Mr. Bastard's; 
and at noon I had a visit of inquiry about them all^ from 
Lord and Lady Mount-Edgecumbe, and Lord Valletort ; 
who were all full of the honours done them, and told me 
the obelisks and arches they meant to construct in com* 
memoration. Lady Mount- £dgecumbe made me pro- 
mise to write to her from Weymouth, and from Windsor, 
news of Royal healths. 

I had a visit also from Admiral La Forey> who came 
to a levee of the King^ and was created a baronet. 

From the window^ besides, I had a call from Captain 
Onslow, who was waiting the King's return in the park. 
He told me he had brought up a brother of mine for the 
sea. I did not refresh his memory with the severities he 
practised in that marine education. 
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Thursday, August 27th. — We quitted Saltram in 
the same order we had reached it^ and returned to Exe- 
ter, where we spent the rest of the day. 

Friday, Axjgust 28th. — We travelled back to Wey- 
mouth. 

* * ♦ * * 

Friday, September 4th. — Her Majesty made a point 
that Miss Planta and myself should go to-night to the ball 
of the Master of the Ceremonies ; though, having no party, 
it was so disagreeable to me, that I ventured to remon- 
strate. That is never, I find, even in declining favours, 
to be done. 

Sunday, September 6th. — ^This evening, the Royals 
and their train all went again to the rooms to drink their 
tea. 

Miss Planta and myself were taking ours quietly to- 
gether, and I was finishing a charming sermon of Blair, 
while she was running over some old newspapers, when, 
suddenly, but very gently, the room-door was opened, 
and then I heard ^^ Will Miss Burney permit me to 
come in, and give me a dish of tea ?" — *Twas Mr. 
Fairly. 

He said we were to go on Monday se*nnight to Lord 
Bath's, on Wednesday to Lord Aylesbury's, and on Friday 
to return to Windsor. He was himself to be discharged 
some days sooner, as he should not be wanted on the road. 

He said many things relative to court lives and situa- 
tions : with respect, deference, and regard invariable, he 
mentioned the leading individuals; but said nothing could 
be so weak as to look there, in such stations, for such 
impossibilities as sympathy, friendship, or cordiality! 
And he finished with saying, " People forget themselves 
who look for them !" Such, however, is not my feeling ; 
and I am satisfied he has met with some unexpected 
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coldness. Miss Planta being present^ he explained only 

in generals. 

♦ ♦ * « ♦ 

Monday, September 14th. — ^We all left Weymouth. 

All possible honours were paid the King on his de- 
parture ; lords, ladies, and sea-officers lined the way that 
he passed^ the guns of the Magnificent and Southampton 
fired the parting salute^ and the ships were under sail. 

We all set out as before, but parted on the road. The 
Royals went to breakfast at Redlinch, the seat of Lord 
Ilchester, where Mr. Fairly was in waiting for them, and 
thence proceeded to a collation at Sherborne Castle;, 
whither he was to accompany them, and then resign his 
present attendance, which has been long and troublesome 
and irksome, I am sure. ' 

Miss Planta and myself proceeded to Longleat, the 
seat of the Marquis of Bath, late Lord Weymouth ; where 
we were all to dine, sleep, and spend the following day 
and night. 

Longleat was formerly the dwelling of the Earl of 
Lansdowne, uncle to Mrs. Delany ; and here, at this seat, 
that heartless uncle, to promote some political views, sacri- 
ficed his incomparable niece, at the age of seveoteen, 
marrying her to an unwieldy, uncultivated, country esquire, 
near sixty years of age, and scarce ever sober — his name 
Pendarves. 

With how sad an awe, in recollecting her submissive 
unhappiness, did I enter these doors ! — and with what in- 
dignant hatred did I look at the portrait of the unfeeling 
Earl, to whom her gentle repugnance, shown by almost 
incessant tears, was thrown away, as if she, her person, 
and her existence were nothing in the scale^ where the 
disposition of a few boroughs opposed them I Yet was 
this the famous Granville — the poet, the fine gentleman^ 
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the statesman, the friend and patron of Pope, of whom 
he wrote — 

*' What Muse for Granville can refuse to sing ?** 

Mines I am sure, fox one. 

Lady Bath showed us our rooms, to which we repaired 
immediately, to dress before the arrival of the Royals. 

We dined with the gentlemen, all but the Marquis, who 
was admitted, in his own house, to dine with the King and 
Queen, as were all the ladies of his family. Lord Wey- 
mouth, the eldest son, was our president ; and two of his 
brothers. Lords George and John, with Lord Courtown 
and the two Colonels, made the party. The Weymouths, 
Thyanes rather, are silent, and we had but little talk or 
entertainment. 

My poor Mrs. Delany was constantly in my mind — 
constantly, constantly ! — I thought I saw her meek image 
Tainly combating affliction and disgust with duty and 
compliance, and weeping floods of tears, unnoticed by 
her unrelenting persecutor. 

We spent all the following day here. I went to the 
chs^l; I felt horror-struck as I looked at the altar: 
wbat an offering for ambition! what a sacrifice to 
tyramiy ! 

The house is very magnificent, and of an immense mag- 
nitude. It seems much out of repair, and by no means 
cheerful or comfortable. Gloomy grandeur seems the 
proper epithet for die building and its fitting-up. It had 
been designed for a monastery, and as such was nearly 
completed when Henry VIII. dissolved those seminaries. 
It was finished as a dwelling-house in the reign of his 
son, by one of the Thynnes, who was knighted in a field 
of battle by the Protector Somerset 

Many things in the house, and many queer old portraits, 
a£forded me matter of speculation, and would have filled 
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The state rooms on the gnMmd floor are very hand- 
some; hot the qaecr amiqiie little old comers, cells, 
recesses, ''passives that lead to nothii^*' unexpected 
opeoiDgSy and alwnpt stoppages, with the quaint devices 
of various old-Euhioned ornaments, amused me the most. 

My bed-room was furnished with crimson velvet, bed 
included, yet so high, though only the second story, that 
it made me giddy to look into the park, and tired to wind 
up the flight of stairs. It was formerly the favourite 
room, the housekeeper told me, of Bishop Ken, who put 
on his shroud in it before he died. Had I fancied I had 
seen his ghost, I might have screamed my voice away, 
unheard by any assistant to lay it ; for so far was I from 
the rest of the habitable part of the mansion, that not the 
lungs of Mr. Bruce could have availed me. 'Tis the 
room, however, in which the present Bishop of Exeter 
resides when here, and he was a favourite of my Mrs. 
Delany ; and all that brought her to my mind without 
marrying her was soothing to me. 

The housekeeper showed me a portrait of Mrs. Gran- 
ville, her mother. It is handsome, and not wholly unre- 
sembling. Lord Bath was a distant relation of the 
Granvilles. 

The park is noble and spacious. It was filled with 
country folks, permitted to enter that they might see their 
•ovenngns» and it looked as gay without as it seemed 
^looni^^ within. The people were dressed in their best. 
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as if they came to a fair ; and such shouts and hallooings 
ensued, whenever the King appeared at a window^ that the 
whole building rang again with the vibration. Nothing 
upon earth can be more gratifying than the sight of this 
dear and excellent King thus loved and received by all 
descriptions of his subjects. 

Wednesday, September 16th. — We set out, amidst 
the acclamations of a multitude, from Longleat for Tot- 
tenham Park, the seat of Lord Aylesbury. The park is 
of great extent and moderate beauty. The house is very 
well. 

We had only our own party, the three gentlemen, at 
dinner and breakfast. These gentlemen only dine with 
the King when he keeps house, and keeps it incog, him- 
self. At Tottenham Park, only my Lord Aylesbury, as 
master of the house, was admitted. He and his lady 
were both extremely desirous to make all their guests 
comfortable; and Lady Aylesbury very politely offered 
me the use of her own collection of books. But I found, 
at the top of the house, a very large old library, in which 
there were sundry uncommon and curious old English 
tracts, that afforded me much entertainment. 'Tis a 
library of long standing. 

Here are many original portraits also, that offer enough 
for speculation. A '^Bloody Mary," by Sir Anthony 
More, which I saw with much curiosity, and liked better 
than I expected. The beautiful Duchesses of Cleveland 
and Portsmouth, I fancy by Kneller ; but we had no 
cicerone. A very fine picture of a lady in black, that I 
can credit to be Vandyke, but who else can I know not. 
Several portraits by Sir Peter Lely, extremely soft and 
pleasing, and of subjects uncommonly beautiful ; many 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, well enough ; and many more 
by Sir Something Thornhill, very tliick and heav^. 

VOL. V. V 
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The good lord of the mansion put up a new bed for 
the King and Queen that cost him 900/. 

We drove about the park in garden-chairs ; but it is too 
fiat for much diversity of prospect. 

Two things I heard here with concern — that my god- 
mother, Mrs. Greville^ was dead; and that poor Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had lost the sight of one of his ^yes. 

Friday, September 18th. — We left Tottenham 
Court, and returned to Windsor. The Royals hastened 
to the younger Princesses, and I • ... to Mrs. SchwelkiH 
berg. I was civilly received, however. But deadly dead 
sunk my heart as I entered her apartment. 

The next day I had a visit from my dear brother 
Charles — ^fuU of business, letters, &c. I rejoiced to see 
him, and to confab over all his^affairs, plans, and visions^ 
more at full length than for a long time past. I was 
forced to introduce him to Mrs. Schwellenberg, and he 
flourished away successfully enough; but it was very 
vexatious, as he had matters innumerable for discussion. 

♦ 3|c 4e ¥ ♦ 

Miss Bumey to Dr, Bumey. 

Queen's Lodge, Windsor, October 27, 1789. 

Most dear Sir, — ^We go on here amazingly well, though 
every day now presents some anniversary of such miseries 
as scarce any house ever knew before last year. They 
call back to my mind every circumstance, with daily ac- 
curacy^ and a sort of recollective melancholy that I find 
always ready to mix with the joy and thanksgiving of the 
most blessed deliverance and change. 

Nor is it possible to think more of our escape than of 
the sudden adversity of the French. Truly terrible and 
tremendous are revolutions such as these. There is no* 
thing in old history that I shall any longer think fabulous; 
be destruction of the most ancient empires on record has 
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nothing more wonderful^ nor of more sounding impro- 
bability^ than the deraoTition of this great nation, which 
rises up all against itself for its own ruin — perhaps anm- 
hilation. Even the Amazons were but the poissardes of 
the day; I no longer doubt their existence or their 
prowess; and name but some leader amongst the de« 
stroyers of the Bastile, and what is said of Hercules or 
Theseus we need no longer discredit. I only suppose 
those two heroes were the many-headed mob of ancient 

days« 

♦ « » ♦ « 

I had the surprise and pleasure, a few days since, of a 
note from Mrs. Lambart: her son is married to a lady 
who lived at Windsor, and they are now all together in this 
town. I contrived, after encountering my difficulties suc- 
cessfully (a very female Hercules I think myself when 
I conquer them)^ to call upon her. She lamented losing 
the pleasure of your society, and of my mother's^ by 
quitting Chelsea ; and the cause, you may easily believe, . 
she lamented far more deeply. Much had passed since 
I had seen her, and all bad : she had lost this brother, 
with whom she meant to reside frequently, and she had 
lost her other brother. Sir Philip Jennings Gierke, and 
two nephews; and the mutual friend through whom we 
became acquainted, and at whose house we had alone met, 
is lost also. How much and how melancholy was our 
conversation upon that subject! a subject always sad, 
yet invariably interesting and dear to me. 

I was sorry to see in the papers the dei^th of poor Mr. 
Bremner. I hope he had read, in your ' History of 
Music,' the honourable mention of his possessing Queen 
Elizabeth's ' Virginal Book V To whom does that book 
now devolve ? I think what you say of the time required 
— a month's practice — to enable any master \n t\i\o\i^ Ui 

¥ ^2 
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play one of the lessons, will not much stimulate the sale, 
amongst the busy professors of these busy days : but a 
Dilettante purchaser may yet be found : they have gene- 
rally most courage, because less belief in difficulties, from 
being further off from discerning them ; I should else 
fear you had ruined the market. 

I was told the other day, by Mrs. Fisher, wife of our 
canon, that *' my friend Mr. Twining" was at Windsor. 
I did the impossible in order to meet him at her house 
for a moment, and then found it was that good friend s 
brother, with his wife. I was very glad to see them both, 
but not considerably the more for the disappointment and 
mistake. 

My own dearest friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lock, have just 
paid me their annual visit here. How grieved was I, when 
it was over, to think another October must come ere 
Windsor had any chance of repeating that felicity to me! 
Yet I shall have the pleasure soon of seeing the lovely 
Mrs. ; but her sight, poor thing! is amongst the sen- 
sations that are even peculiarly melancholy at Windsor. 

We all go on here, day by day, tiight by night, so pre- 
cisely the same, that monotony cannot be more perfect. 

I hope when you come to town you see dear Sir Joshua? 

Ever, dearest Sir, 
Most lovingly and dutifully, your 

F.B. 



November. — My memorandums of this month are 
very regular ; but I shall beg leave to condense them all 
into the days and circumstances essential. 

Upon the birthday of the Princess Sophia I had the 
honour to present my pretty Leatherhead fairings, — the 
pincushion, needle-book, and letter-case of pink satin, and 
the inkstand, so long deferred, for Princess Mary. 
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Early in this month I had the solace of three little in- 
terviews with my beloved Susanna. On the birthday of 
the Princess Augusta, the excellent Mr. and Mrs. Smelt, 
just arrived from their summer tour to their daughters, 
came hither with congratulations. As it proved, 'twas the 
last visit of that very white-souled and amiable woman, 
and the last time I ever beheld her ; but she was particu- 
larly well, and there appeared no symptom of the fatal 
end so near approaching. 

The following day Colonel Gwynn came. He told us, 
at tea-time, the wonderful recovery of Colonel Golds- 
worthy, who has had an almost desperate illness ; and 
then added that he had dined the preceding day with him, 
and met Mr. Fairly, who was coming to Windsor, and 
all prepared, when he was suddenly stopped, on the very 
preceding evening, by a fresh attack of the gout. 

I heard this with much concern, and made many in- 
quiries, which were presently interrupted by an exclama- 
tion of Major Garth, who was now in waiting: '^ The 
gout T* he cried : " nay, then, it is time he should get a 
nurse ; and, indeed, I hear he has one in view.*' 

Colonel Gwynn instantly turned shorty with a very signi- 
ficant smile of triumph, towards me, that seemed to con- 
firm this assertion, while it exulted in his own prediction 
at Cheltenham. 

The following morning, while I was alone with my 
Royal Mistress, she mentioned Mr. Fairly for the first 
time since we left Weymouth. It was to express much 
displeasure against him : he had misled Lord Aylesbury 
about the ensuing drawing-room, by affirming there would 
be none this month. 

After saying how wrong this was, and hearing me ven- 
ture to answer I could not doubt but he must have had 
some reason, which, if known, might account for his n\\&- 
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take^ she suddenly, and with some severity of accent, 
said, '* He will not come here ! For some reasoa or other 
be does not choose it ! He cannot bear to come f 

How was I amazed ! and silenced pretty effectually i 

She then added, ^He has set his heart against coming. 
I know he has been in town some considerable time^ bat 
be has desired it may not be told here. I know> too, that 
when he has been met in the streets, he h^ called ont^ 
* For Heaven's sake, if you are going to Windsor, do not 
say you have seen me.' " 

Wednesday, November 18th. — We were to go to 
town : but while I was taking my hasty breakfast Miai 
Planta flew into the room, eagerly exclaiming *^ Have yon 
beard the news ?" 

I saw, instantly, by her eyes and manner, what she 
meant; and therefore answered, *^'I believe so." 

•' Mr. Fairly is going to be married ! I resolved I 
would tell you." 

*' I heard the rumour," I replied, " the other day, from 
Colonel Gwynn," 

'* O, it's true!" she cried; " he has written to ask 
leave; but for Heaven's sake don*t say so!". 

I gave her my ready promise^ for I believed not a sylla* 

ble of the matter; but I would not tell her that. 

***** 

We went to town not only for the drawing-room on the 
nejtt day, but also for the play on this Wednesday night: 
fitid the party appointed to sit in the Queen's private box, 
US; on these occasions, the balcony->box opposite to the 
ftoyals is called, dined with Mrs. Schwellenberg, — ^namely, 
Mrs. Stainforth, Miss Planta, Mr. De Luc, and Mr. 
Thomas Willis. 

When we arrived at the playhouse we found the lobby 
and all the avenues so crowded, that it was with the ut* 
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most difficulty we forced our way up tbe stairs. It was 
the first appearance of the good King at the theatre siuce 
his illness. 

When we got up stairs, we were stopped effectually : 
there was not room for a fly ; and though our box was 
not only taken and kept, but partitioned ofF^ to get to it 
was wholly impracticable. 

Mr. Willis and Miss Planta protested they would go 
down again> and remonstrate with Mr. Harris^ the ma- 
nager; and I must own the scene that followed was not 
anentertaining. Mrs. Stainforth and myself were fast fixed 
in an angle at the comer of the stairs^ and Mr. De Luc 
stood in the midst of the crowds where he began offering 
so many grave arguments^ with such deliberation and 
precision^ every now and then going back in his reason- 
ing to correct his own English, representing our right to 
proceed^ and the wrong of not making way for us^ that 
it was irresistibly comic to see the people stare, as they 
pushed on, and to see his unconscious content in their 
passing him, so long as he coa^leted his expostulations 
on their indecorum. 

Meanwhile, poor Mrs. Stainforth lost her cloak, and in 
her loud lamentations, and calls upon all present to 
witness her distress (to which, for enhancing its import- 
ance, she continually added, ^* Whoever has found it should 
bring it to the Queen's house,") she occupied the atten- 
tion of all upon the stairs as completely as it was occu- 
pied by Mr. De Luc for all in the passages : but, helas ! 
neither the philosophic harangue of the one, nor the royai 
dignity of the other, prevailed ; and while there we stood, 
expecting an avenue to be formed, either for our elo- 
quence or our consequence, not an inch of ground did 
we gain, and those who had neither made their way, and 
got on in multitudes. 
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Offended, at length, as well as tired, Mrs. Stainforth 
proposed our going down^ and waiting in the lobbj^ till 
Mr. Harris arrived. 

Here we were joined by a gentleman^ whose manner of 
fixing me showed a half-recollection of my face, which 
I precisely returned him^ without being able to recollect 
where I had seen him before. He spoke to Mrs. Staio- 
forth, who answered as if she knew him, and then he 
came to me and offered to assist in getting me to my box. 
I told him the manager had already been sent to. He 
did not, however^ go off, but entered into conversation 
upon the crowd, play, &c., with the ease of an old ac* 
quaintance. I took the first opportunity to inquire of 
Mrs. Stainforth who he was, and heard — Lord Mount- 
morres, whom you may remember I met with at the 
theatre at Cheltenham. 

What, however, was ridiculous enough was^ that, after 
a considerable length of time, he asked me who Mrs. 
Stainforth was ! and I afterwards heard he had made the 
same inquiry of herself about me ! The difference of a 
dressed and undressed head had occasioned^ I suppose^ 
the doubt. 

The moment, however^ he had completely satisfied 
himself in this, he fairly joined me^ as if he had naturally 
belonged to our party. And it turned out very accept- 
able, for we were involved in all such sort of difficulties 
as our philosopher was the least adapted to remove. 

We now went about, in and out, up and down, but 
without any power to make way, the crowd every instant 
thickening. 

We then were fain to return to our quiet post, behind 
the side-boxes in the lobby, where we remained till the 
arrival of the King, and then were somewhat recompensed 
for missing the sight of his entrance, by hearing the 
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sound of his reception : for so violent an huzzaing com- 
menced^ such thundering clapping, knocking with sticks^ 
and shouting, and so universal a chorus of ^^ God save the 
King/' that not all the inconveniences of my situation 
could keep my heart from beating with joy, nor my eyes 
from running over with gratitude for its occasion. 

Lord Mountmorres, who joined in the stick part of the 
general plaudit, exclaimed frequently, ^' What popularity 
is this ! how fine to a man's feelings ! yet — he must find 
it embarrassing." 

Indeed I should suppose he could with difficulty bear 
it. 'Twas almost adoration ! How much I lament that 
I lost the sight of his benign countenance, during such 
glorious moments as the most favoured monarchs can 
scarce enjoy twice in the longest life ! 

Miss Planta and Mr. Willis now returned : they had had 
uo success ; Mr. Harris said they might as well stem the 
tide of the ocean as oppose or rule such a crowd. 

The play now began ; and Lord Mountmorres went 
away to reconnoitre ; but, presently returning, said, " If 
yoQ will trust yourself with me I will show you your 
chance." And then he conducted me to the foot of the 
stairs leading to our box, which exhibited such a mass of 
living creatures, that the insects of an ant-hill could 
scarce be more compact. 

We were passed by Lord Stopford, Captain Douglas^ 
and some other of our acquaintance, who told us of simi- 
lar distresses ; and in this manner passed the first act ! 
The box-keeper came and told Lord Mountmorres he 
could now give his Lordship one seat : but the humours of 
the lobby he now preferred, and refused the place: 
though I repeatedly begged that we might not detain 
him. But he was determined to see us safe landed before 
he left us. 
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Mr. Harris now came again^ and propoaed tatkrag v 
another way, to try to get op some back-staiis» We dies 
went behind the scenes for this purpose : but bete Mr- 
Harris was called awaj, and we were left upon the sti^e. 
Lord Mountmorres led me to various peep-^ioles, where I 
could at least have the satisfaction of seeii^ the IKitts ^'^ 
Royal Family, as well as the people, and the whole wm a 
sight most grateful to my eyes. 

So civil, however, and so attentive he wasi, that a new 
perplexity now occurred to me: he had given up his 
place, and had taken so much trouble^ that I thought^ if 
we at last got to our box, he would certainly expect to 
be accommodated in it. And to take any one, without 
previous permission, into the QueerCs private box, and 
immediately facing their Majesties, was a liberty I knew 
not how to risk ; and, in truth, I knew not enough of his 
present poHtics to be at all sure if they might not be evea 
peculiarly obnoxious. 

This consideration, therefore, began now so much to 
reconcile me to this emigrant evening, that I ceased evea 
lo wish for recovering our box. 

When Mr. Harris came back, he said he had nothing 
to propose but his own box, which we readily accepteiL 

To this our access was easy, as it was over the King 
and Queen, and consequently not desirable to those who 
came to see them. I too now preferred it, as it wais out 
of their sight, and enabled me to tell Lord MountmorreS!» 
who led me to it through the crowd with unceasing troo- 
hie and attention, that till he could get better accommo- 
dated a place was at liis service. 

He closed instantly with the offer, placing himself be- 
hind me ; but said he saw some of his relations in the 
opposite stage-box. Lady Morningtou and her beautiful 
daughter Lady Ann Wellesley, and, as soon as the act 
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was over, he would go down and persuade them to make 
room for him. 

I was shocked, however, after all this, to hear him own 
himself glad to sit down, as he was still rather lame, frooA 
a dreadful overturn in a carriage, in which his leg had 
been nearly crushed by being caught within the coach- 
door, which beat down upon it, and almost demoUshed 

This anecdote, however, led to another more pleasant ; 
for it brought on a conversation which showed me hi& 
present principles, at least, were all on tlie government 
side. The accident had happened during a journey to 
Chester, in his way to Ireland, whither he was hastening 
upon the Regency business, last winter : and he went to 
the Irish House of Peers the hrst time he quitted his 
roon^ after a confinement of three weeks from this terrible 
bruise., 

'* But how," cried I, '' could you stand?" 

^ I did not stand," he answered ; '^ they indulged me 
with leave to apeak sitting." 

*' What a useful opening, then, my Lord," cried I, '* did 
you lose for every new paragraph ! " 

I meant^ the cant of '^ Now I am upon my legs." He 
understood it instantly, and laughed heartily, protesting 
it was no small detriment to his oratory. 

The play was the ^' Dramatist," written with that spe- 
cies of humour in caricature that resembles O'Keet'e's 
performances; full of absurdities, yet laughable in the 
extreme. We heard very ill, and, missing the beginning, 
we understood still worse : so that, in fact, I was in- 
debted to my new associate for all the entertainment I 
received the whole evening, 

. Whea the act was over, the place on which he had cast 
his eye, near Lady Morningtou, was seized ; he laughed^ 
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pat 6owm b» bat, swd cuMp o tJ kMsIf faiellj 
BOiJMf where he was. 

He iDiut be a man of a flingwb 
irbat MMt I kaow not : hot in hk 
nocb mfomutUom, and a spirited 
ideas with those who caoM ia his wav. 

We talked a great deal of Frawse^aMl he idaled to me 
a irarietj of anecdotes jost fresh imported theace. He 
was there at the first assemMiag of the Xotdiks, and he 
w»w, he said^ impending great events from that assembl^e. 
The two most remarkable things that had strnck him, he 
told me^ in this wonderful revolatioo, were — first, diat 
the French Guards should ever give up their King; and 
MtcondU, that the chief spirit and capacity hitherto shown 
amongst individuals had come from the ecclesiastics. 

He is very much of opinion the spirit of the times will 
come round to this island. In what, I asked, could be its 
pretence ? — ^The game-laws, he answered, and the tithes. 

Ife tr>ld me, also, ag^eat deal of Ireland, and enlarged 
my political knowledge abundantly, — but I shall not be 
BO generous^ my dear friend:^, as to let you into all these 
state matters. 

Dut I must tell you a good sort of quirk of Mr. Wilkes, 
who, when the power of the mob and their cruelty were 
fjr»t reciting, quarrelled with a gentleman for saying the 
French government was become a democracy, and as- 
•crted it was rather a mobocracy. The pit, he said, re- 
minded him of a sight he once saw in Westminster Hall, 
■*^i floor of faces. 

Ho was a candidate for Westminster at that time, 
with Charles Fox ! — Thus do we veer about. 

At the end of the farce, " God save the King " was 
most vociferously called for from all parts of the theatre, 
and all the singers of the theatre came on the stage to 
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si"S 1^ joined by the whole audience^ who kept it up 
till the Sovereign of his people's hearts left the house. It 
was noble and heart-melting at once to hear and see such 
lojal rapture^ and to feel and know it so deserved. 

Friday, November 20th. — Some business sent me to 
speak with Miss Planta before our journey back to Wind- 
sor. When it was executed and I was coming away, she 
called out, '^O ! a propos — it's all declared » and the Prin- 
cesses wished Miss Fuzilierjoy yesterday in the drawing- 
room. She looked remarkably well ; but said Mr. Fairly 
had still a little gout, and could not appear." 

Now first my belief followed assertion ; — but it was 
only because it was inevitable, since the Princesses could 
not have proceeded so far without certainty. 

« « 4c « # 

We returned to Windsor as usual, and there I was, just 
as usual, obliged to finish every evening with picquet!^ 
and to pass all and every afternoon, from dinner to mid- 
night, in picquet company. 

Saturday, November 28th. — The Queen, after a 
very long airing, came in to dress, and summoned me 
immediately ; and in two minutes the Princess Royal 
entered; and said something in German, and then added, 
" And Mr, Fairly, ma'am^ begs he may see you a mo- 
ment now, if possible." 

This is his first coming to the house since her Royal 
Highness's birthday, just two months ago. 

" I am very sorry," was answered coolly, *' but I am 
going to dress." 

" He won't keep you a moment, mamma, only he 
wants to get on to St. Leonard's to dinner.*" 

Miss Fuzilier is now there. " 

" Well, then," she answered^ " Fll slip on my powder- 
ing-gown, and see him." 
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I found, however, they had already met, probably in 
the passage, for the Queen added, " How melancholy he 
looks !^-does not he. Princess Royal? ** 

" Yes, indeed, mamma !'' — ^They then again talked in 
German. 

The Princess then went to call him ; and I hastened 
into the next room, with some caps just dien inspect- 
ing. 

Mr. Turbulent again dined with us, and said, « I find 
Mr. Fairly is here to-day ? when is he to be married ? " 

Mrs. Schwellenberg reproved him for talking of *' socb 
things :*' she holds it petty treason to speak of it, as they 
nre both in office about the Court; though she confessed 
it would be in a fortnight. 

At tea, when the gentlemen — General Bude, Majors 
Price and Garth, and Mr. Willis — appeared, she said, 
'' Where be Mr. Fairly ? " They all exclaimed, •' Is he 
here ? •• 

•* O, certain, if he ben't gone ! ** 

1 then said he had gone on to St Leonard's. 

They all expressed the utmost surprise that he should 
cc>nH\ and go, and see none of them. 

Whon they retired, Mrs. Schwellenberg exclaimed, 
•• I 'or what not stay one night? For what not go to the 
U[c'ii(lc'inon ? — It looks like when he been ashamed. — O 
lie I I y\oWx not like soch ting. And for what always 
liny i'i>nlrairo ? — alwa3*s say to overybody he won't not 
Imvc ln»r ! -Tlxcre mught be someting wrong in all that 
- il loolvM not well." 

I fciiw n Ntrong desire to have me enter into the merits 
%\i \\\o I'wuo ; \m\ 1 constantly answer to these exclama- 
lioMH, \\\\\\ iho80 sort of situations are regarded in the 
W»mM iu IhvnHinfl: denials first, and truancy from all 
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Sunday, November 29th. — General Harcoort was 
here at tea ; but not one of our gentlemen inquired after 
his guest; — they are affronted at his running away from 
all. 

Greneral Harcourt, however, uncalled, made the fol- 
lowing speech. " Fairly is not the thing— naot at all — very 
unwell : an unfornoed gout — the most disagreeable sensa- 
tion I suppose a man can have, and the most uncomfort- 
able ; a real fit would be far preferable ; but it is some- 
thing hanging abput him that comes to nothing.'* 

This was heard by all, even his particular friend Ge- 
neral Bude^ without the least expression of care. To 
forget is soon to be forgotten ! — he has dropped them till 
they now drop him. 

December. — Most gratefully I met the mild anniver- 
saries of this month, which was so dreadful in the year 
'88. The King's health seems perfect, and there is a 
coolness and composure in his manner that promise its 
permanency — God be praised ! 

But let me now, to enliven you a little, introduce to you 
a new acquaintance, self-made, that I meet at the chapel, 
and who always sits next me when there is room, — Mrs. 

J , wife to the Bishop of K : and before the 

service begins, she enters into small talk, with a pretty 
tolerable degree of frankness, not much repressed by 
scruples q{ delicacy. 

. Take a specimen. She opened, the other morning, 
upon my situation and occupation, and made the most 
plump inquiries into its particulars, with a sort of hearty 
good humour that removed all impertinence, whatever it 
left of inelegance : — and then began her comments. 

*' Well ; the Queen, to be sure, is a great deal better 
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dressed than she used to be ; bat for afl Am^ I icdOy 
tbiok it is but an odd thing far yoa! — Dearl I tUiik 
it's something ao out of the way far joa ! — I caa't liii^ 
how vou set about it It must have beca icn- droD lo 
Tou at first A great deal of honour, to be sare, lo senc 
a Queen, and all that : but I dare sar a lidT'i iiiil could 
do it better; though to be called abouta QueeB,aB I aij, 
is a great deal of honour : but, for my part, I sbonld not 
like it ; because to be always oblig^ to go to a pcnoBy 
whether one was in the humour or no^ and to giet up ia a 
morning, if one was never so sleepy ! — dear ! it ainst be 
a mighty hurry-skurry life ! you don^t look at all fit for 
it, to judge by appearances, for all its great hooour, aad 
all that.'' 

Is not this a fit bishop's wife ? is not here primitive 
candour and veracity ? I laughed most heartily, — and we 
have now commenced acquaintance for these occasional 



meetings. 



If this honest dame does not think me fit for this pait 
of my business, there is another person, Madlle. Mont- 
moDin. who, with equal simplicity, expresses her idea of 
my uniimess for another part — ^" How you bear it," she 
cries, •* living viith Mrs. Schwellenberg !— I like it better 
living in prison ! — ^*pon m'bonneur, I prefer it bread and 
water : I think her so cross never was. If I you, I won*t 
boar It — poor Miss Bumey ! — I so sorry ! — ^"pon m'bon- 
niMir. I think to >x)u oftens ! — you so confined, you won't 
havo no |>lea$ures ! — '* 

Mis.s (.tonim* le$s plaintive, but more solemn, declared 
fho olhor day, '* I am sure you must go to heaven for 
livinjj tlu!« life ! " — So, at least, you see, though in a court, 
I Aiu not »n object of envy, 

I'owftixU the end of the month. Colonel Wellbred 
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came into waitings to my never-failing satisfaction. Yet 
I was sorry to lose Major Garth, who seems a man of 
real worthy religious principles^ and unaffected honour, 
with a strong share of wit and a great deal of litera- 
ture. 

The Bishop of Salisbury came for the Christmas ser- 
mon, and spent some days here. Bishop Hurd had not 
health for coming, which I lament sincerely. I made 
much acquaintance with the Bishop of Salisbury ; and, as 
Mrs. Schwellenberg passed the holidays in town^ we 
were altogether very cheerful and comfortable. The 
Major is kept by the King's invitation, and always at 
Windsor. 

Madame La Fite told me she liked extremmelee dat 
Collonel respectable Major Preece. 

Poor Lady Caroline Waldegrave was taken very dan- 
gerously ill at this time ; and as her sister was absent, I 
devoted to her every moment in my power. Sir Lucas 
Pepys was sent for in the middle of the night to her. 
The extreme danger from inflammation soon gave way 
to his prescriptions; but pain and illness were not of 
such rapid flight. 

How I pitied poor Lady Elizabeth ! She had but just 
lost her eldest brother. Lord Waldegrave, and was only 
gone on a melancholy visit to his beautiful widow, who 
was one of the House of Waldegrave Graces^ married to 
her first cousin. 

Sir Lucas wrote to Captain Waldegrave, the only sur- 
viving brother, who came instantly. 

The Queen committed to me the preparing Lady 
Caroline to see him. I was so much head nurse, that I 
had every opportunity to do it gently, and it was very 
essential not to cause her any emotion, even of joy. She 

VOL. V. o 
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lluui);li 1 dc^vin^i means to save all xiaka, whicii iiaai ma 

or Dllirr may divert you. Captani Wwidegamt kmpatk 
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hill hiktcm. 
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PART III. 
1790. 

January. — Mrs. Smelt was now most dangerously ill, 
and her excellent husband wretched in the extreme : and 
this unhappy circumstance was the leading interest and 
occupation of this period. 

I saw my dear and good Mrs, Ord by every opportu- 
nity ; indeed, I made no other visit out of my family, nor 
received any other visitor at home. 

At Chelsea I saw my dearest father from the time we 
settled in town once a-week, that is, twice in the month ! 
I met there also Pacchierotti, to my great delight ; and 
he sang so liberally and so enchantingly, that, just during 
that time, I knew not an ill in the world ! 

My Esterina too I visited twice ! were she but as fat as 
she is dear ! as stout as she is good ! — far enough is she 
from it ! — ^yet her sweet spirits keep their native gaiety, at 
least their native propensity ; for they re-illume through all 
her thinness and sufferings, and bring her out, from time 
to time, such as she was meant to be. Dearest Esther, it 
saddened me within to see her! — God restore and pre- 
serve her ! 

Mr. Fairly was married the 6th. — I must wish happi- 
ness to smile on that day, and all its anniversaries ; it 
gave a happiness to me unequalled, for it was the birth- 
day of my Susanna ! 

One evening, about this time, Mr. Fisher, now Doctor, 

drank tea with us at Windsor, and gave me an account of 

Mr. Fairiys marriage that much amazed me. He had 
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been called upon to perform the ceremony. It was by 
special licence^ and at the house of Sir R F • 

So religious^ so strict in all ceremonies, even> of re- 
ligion, as he always appeared^ his marrying out of a 
church was to me very unexpected. Dr. Fisher was him- 
self surprised^ when called upon, and said he supposed it 
must be to please the lady* 

Nothing, he owned, could be less formal or solemn 
than the whole. Lady C, Mrs. and Miss S., and her 
father and brother and sister, were present. They all 
dined together at the usual hour, and then the ladies^ as 
usual, retired. Some time after^ the clerk was sent for, 
and then, with the gentlemen, joined the ladies, who were 
in the drawing-room, seated on sofas^ just as af any other 
time. Dr. Fisher says be is not sure they were working, 
but the air of common employment was such, that he 
rather thinks it, and everything of that sort was spread 
about as on any common day — workboxes, netting- 
cases, &c. &c. ! 

Mr. Fairly then asked Dr. Fisher what they were to 
do ? He answered, he could not tell ; for he had never 
married anybody in a room before. 

Upon this, they agreed to move a table to the upper 
end of the room, the ladies still sitting quietly, and then 
put on it candles and a prayer-book. Dr. Fisher says he 
hopes it was not a card-table, and rather believes it was 
only a Pembroke work-table. 

The lady and Sir B. then came forward, and Dr. 
Fisher read the service. 

So this, methinks, seems the way to make all things 
easy ! 

Yet — ^with so little solemnity — without even a room 
prepared and empty — to go through a business of such 
portentous seriousness !— ''Tis truly amazing from ^ xsvaceL 
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who seemed to delight so much in religioas regulations 
and observances. Dr. Fisher himself was dissatisfied, 
and wondered at his compliance, though he attributed the 
plan to the lady. 

The bride behayed extremely well, he said^ and was aH 
smile and complacency. He had never seen her to such 
advantage, or in such soft looks, before ; and perfectly 
serene, though her sister was so much moved as to go 
into hysterics. 

Afterwards, at seven o'clock, the bride and bridegroon 
set off* for a friend's house in Hertfordshire by themselves, 
attended by servants with white favours. The rest of the 
party, father, sister^ and priest included, went to the play, 
which happened to be Benedict. 



I shall say nothing of the Queen's birthday, but that I 
had a most beautiful trimming worked me for it by Miss 
Cambridge, who half fatigued herself to death, for the 
kind pleasure that I should have my decorations from her 
hands. 

If in some points my lot has been unenviable, what a 
constant solace, what sweet and soft amends, do I fiud 
and feel in the almost unexampled union of kindness and 
excellence in my chosen friends ! 

The day after the birthday produced a curious scene. 
To soften off, by the air, a violent headache, I determined 
upon walking to Chelsea to see my dear father. I knew 
I should thus avoid numerous visiters of the household, 
who might pay their devoirs to Mrs. Schwellenbei^. 

I missed my errand, and speedily returned, and found 

many cards from bedchamber-women and maids of 

honour ; and, while still reading them, I was honoured 

with a call from the Bishop of Salisbury ; and in two 

minutes my dear father came himself. 
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A pleasant conversation was commencing, when Co- 
lumb opened the door, and sakl, ^* Colonel Fairly begs 
leave to ask you how you do." 

He had been married but a week before he came into 
the midst of all the Court bustle^ which he had regularly 
attended ever since 1 

It was a good while before the door opened again ; and 
I heard a buzz of voices in the passage : but when it was 
thrown open, there appeared — the bride herself! — ^and 
alone! 

She looked quite brilliant in smiles and spirits. I never 
8aw a countenance so enlivened. I really believe she has 
long cherished ja passionate regard for Mr. Fairly, and 
brightens now from its prosperity. 

I received her with all the attention in my power, im 
mediately wishing her joy : she accepted it with a thou- 
sand dimples, and I seated her on the sofa, and myself by 
her side. 

JNobody followed ; and I left the Bishop to my father, 
while we entered into conversation^ upon the birthday, 
ber [new situation in being exempt from its fatigues, and 
other matters of the time being. 

I apologised to Mrs. Fairly for my inability to return 
the honour of her visit, but readily undertook to inform 
Her Majesty of her inquiries, which she earnestly begged 

from me. 

♦ * * * 

February.— I shall take the liberty to give this month 
in loose scraps of anecdotes, and have done with it. 

The safety of my beautiful friend^ Mrs. , I must 

first mention, as it was the most important circumstance 
of this period to my mind. Delighted with a little (^ild, 
she wrote me word she could now forget every sorrow, if 
her innocent darling might be spared to Uer. 
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Mj dearest Charlotte also speot this time ia town, 
and was with me, as usual, whenever I could make 
opportuuity for the happiness of her dear and iimooeot 
society. 

The loss of the excellent Mrs. Smelt, and all its grief 
and distress, you were informed of at the time. Her 
truly afflicted mate is quite lost without her. His dangii- 
ters behave like angels, Mrs. Goultou came in the ill- 
ness, and has never left him since his deprivation, and 
means never to part from him more, except to Mis. 
Cholmley. 

I have been introduced to this ladv, and in a meian- 
choly correspondence with her upon this sul^ect, she 
seems very worthy her origin ; which, from me^ is very 
lii«:h praise, 

I received a good deal of pleasure, at this time, finom a 
letter sent me bv Mrs. Alison, formerlv mv old firicnd 
Mi$$ Gregory. She is married^ and leiy happy, and has 
four children. Mr. Alison lives wholly in Scotland ; bat 
s^ took the opportunity of hs havis^ jost published a 
meiaphx^sical disquisition on Taste, to renew oar long- 
drv>p{>i^ acquaintance^^ bv sending me the work. I ciread 
attacking metaphv^sics. but I have thanked bcr comiallj 
ik>r her kind r^memhranoe, 

I had mucli more di&ruhy tiraaa anoiber call to on old 
ro4U)iev'^>n. Mr§^ NvVth : sfe wivce me quite a 
adS^^Ul>aate legnr t of iosii^ aU s^:SLt oi me^ bat an 
iatiut»a« in ike Bisb<^*s name » well as ber own, to 
c>Mne one oav to km^ Ls DucSKSse «iie Buoa and tke 
Fitemcb S)oMk:$<' now in Kna^lrwai. 

1 ^l»o«ii Kaiuy inetvif jikea i:« as I liear nrnriiiiag but 
QgilMTTjiffcOoa Oi t9s«t l>acafe»3^« a»jL kaLv« haul 
twv^ oc ssucv^ (irvpcis^nfti^ ^v oiaee^cin^ bifir : bcu it 
j|rcTCHr:^£. ;ttoi uaeKMit I wat^ wxa i^ «afcuune ic. I look 
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what precaution I could to avoid giving offence, but I 
have heard no more from Mrs. North. 

Tuesday, February 16th. — Mr. Hastings's trial 
re-commenced; and Her Majesty graciously presented 
ine with tickets for Mr. Francis, Charlotte, and myself. 
She acknowledged a very great curiosity to know whether 
my old friends amongst the managers would renew their 
intercourse with a Court friend^ or include me in the dis- 
taste conceived against herself, and drop their visits. I 
had not once been to the trial the preceding year, nor 
seen any of the set since the King's illness. 

We were three hours before they entered, all spent in 
a harmony of converse and communication I never for 
three hours following can have elsewhere : no summons 
impending — no fear of accidental delay drawing off atten- 
tion to official solicitude. 

At the stated time they entered in the usual form, Mr. 
Burke first. I felt so grieved a resentment of his late 
conduct, that I was glad to turn away from his coun- 
tenance. I looked elsewhere during the whole procession, 
and their subsequent arrangement^ that I might leave 
totally to themselves and their consciences whether to 
notice a friend from Court or not. Their consciences 
said not. No one came ; I only heard through Charlotte 
that Mr. Windham was of the set 

Mr. Anstruther spoke, and all others took gentle naps ! 
I don*t believe he found it out. 

When all was concluded^ I saw one of them ascending 
towards our seats : and presently heard the voice of Mr. 
Burke. 

I wished myself many miles off! 'tis so painful to see 
with utter disapprobation those faces we have met with 
joy and pleasure ! He came to speak to some relations of 
Mr. Anstruther; I was next them, and, wView xecoN^x^ 
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bom mw firtf fepsssaoccv I AoKskt h better to tun 
fooorf, not to seem trarfng die war wat^dS to air breach* 
I met ids eyes imxiKdiatelT, and cmtaed. He oaij aaid, 
-O: BitToa?'' then asked bov I dkl, said ■nnwibiwg 
in praise of Mc An^rmtber, ps'^ ^ ^ fitieiids ad 
partly to me — beard iroot oie no vcplr — umI hwii e d 
nrajr, cok!l j, and witfa a k3€ik dwaatHfifd and oacordiaL 

I was mncb coooemed ; and we came away aooa 
after. 

Here is an imprompta, said to bave been wi iUe u by 
Mr. Hastiogs doring Mr. Grey's speccb^ wbicb was a 
panegyric on Mr. Pbitip Francis : — 



''It borts me not, tixat Gce^r. as Bofke's anesor, 
Prodaims me Tyrant, Robber, and Oppressor, 

Tho' for abase a&me meant : 
For when be calTd bimself the bosom firiend. 
The Friend of Pbiiip fVancis.— I contend 

He made me biil atonement.'* 

I was called upon, on my retom, to relate the day's 
business. Heavy and lame was the relation ; but their 
Majesties were curious, and nothing better suited truth. 

4e 4e ♦ ♦ ;» 

Major Price and Colonel Wellbred continued r^u- 
larly of our Windsor parties, and their society is most 
amiable and pleasing. 

The Colonel told me he had several of Smith's draw- 
ings^ and expressed a wish to show me the collection, as 
well as the collections of his brother^ if I would make a 
party of my friends^ and bring them to a little breakfast 
at his honse^ at any day or hour that would suit me. 

I have heard there is much worth seeing in his and 

bis brother's repository ; and I should accept his obliging 

proposal with great pleasure if I had opportunity. I 
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think I should not long hesitate as to the party of friends 
I should hope would accompany me. He has repeated 
the request so earnestly and so pohtely, that I have half 
promised to make the attempt. 

Another time Mr. Thomas Willis was of the set. Mrs. 
Schwellenberg did not leave London all the month. He 
startled me a little by a hint of some newspaper para- 
graph concerning me : he stayed on, when all were gone 
but Miss Planta, and I then demanded an explanation. 

It was a peremptory promise^ he said^ of a new book. 

"O yes," cried Miss Planta; ''I have heard of it 
some time : and Mr. Turbulent says we shall all be in 
it." 

** Why — ^I have been thinking of that," said Mr. Willis, 
in a dry way peculiar to himself ^^ and shaking my poor 
bead and shoulders, to feel how I could keep them steady 
in case of an assault. And, indeed, this thought, all 
along, has made me, as you may have observed, rather 
caatious and circumspect, and very civil. I hope it has 
not been thrown away." 

^ Well, anybody 's welcome to me and my character," 
cried Miss Planta ; ^^ and that 's always the answer i make 
ihem when they tell me of it." 

"Upon my word," said Mr. Willis, aSFecting great 
solemnity, ''I cannot say quite so much : on the contrary^ 
I never go out of the room but I think to myself. How 
have I behaved to-night ? Will that do ? Will t' other 
tell well ? No, no ; not well ! — not well at all ! — all in 
tbe wrong there. But, hang it ! — ^never mind ! — she 's 
very — humane — she won't be hard upon a trifle ! " 

I told him I was very glad he had such a trust. 

I could learn nothing more of the paragraph ; but it 
served for ample play to his dry humour the next event- 
ing, when our tea-partj was suddenly enWg&A \>^ \!cv^ 
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with his friends, than he stationed himself at the tea-table^ 
dividing with the exactest propriety his time and conver- 
sation between the two sets. 

When they were all summoned away, except Mr. 
Willis, who has never that honour but in private, he lifted 
up his hands and eyes, and called out, *' I shall pity 
those men when the book comes out ! — ^I would not be in 
their skins !" 

I understood him perfectly, — ^and answered, truly, that 
I was never affronted more than a minute with those by 
whom I could never longer be pleased. 

My dearest readers know that this month I went to 
meet my own assembly ^ as it is honourably called, at Lady 
Rothes' : it was smaller than at Mrs. Ord% but very 
pleasant, — Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Boscawen^ Mrs. and Miss 
Ord, the Attorney-General, Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
his Lady Louisa, Mr. Pepys, Mrs. Buller, Lord Leslie, 
and my dearest father. 

All our talk was of France, the illustrious fugitives 
now here, and poor Sir Joshua Reynolds's academic 
troubles. 

Monday, March 1st. — ^This morning we went to 
Windsor. Mr. De Luc was already there; but Miss 
Planta and myself had our former esquire, Mr. Turbu- 
lent, for the first time these two years. 

Her Majesty graciously read to Mr. De Luc and me 
a part of a speech of Mr. Burke upon the revolution in 
France, and then she lent it me to finish. It is truly 
beautiful, alike in nobleness of sentiment and animation 
of language. How happy does it make me to see this 
old favourite once more on the side of right and reason ! 
Dp I call this side so, only because it is my own ? 

I had no time, however, for going on with old annals ; 
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I had a commUsion from the Queen which demanded all 
my leisure. 

Tuesday, March 2nd. — ^To-day 1 invited Mr. Bry- 
ant to dinner, and had much cause to be glad of bis 
coming, from the pleasantry and information he afforded 
me. Mr. De Luc and Mr. Turbulent met him, and we had 
philosophy at play with good-humour all the aftemooa. 

At tea. Lords Chesterfield and Bulkley joined us wiA 
the equerries. Mr. Thomas Willis would have been 
somewhat gratified by their better behaviour. Ijord 
Bulkley took a chair next mine, and talked just enon^ 
to show he was a very loyal subject, and no more. 

But I was very sorry to hear from Major Price that 
this was hU last Windsor excursion this year. *' I have 
stayed/' he told me, '' till all my workmen in the coontij 
are at sixe^ and sevens, and in want of my directions; 
and till I have hardly a sixpence in my pocket! I am* 
always at the command of their Majesties, but — I am only 
a younger brother, and cannot afford to live away from 
my own little cottage." 

'TIS amazing something is not done for this most de 
serving and faithful adherent, who only relinquished his 
post from absolute inability to maintain it. 

This month lost us Colonel Wellbred, whose waiting 
never finishes but to my regret. I had much confidential 
talk with him the last evening of his residence, in whidb 
he opened to me the whole of his situation , both with 
spect to his place and his family, as far as they are politii 
He gave me much concern for him in his statement, and 
the more, because all he said confirmed my best opinion 
of his honour and delicacy. He has the misfortune Is 
have two brothers who never meet — solely from dissensioo 
in politics. He loves them both, and with both keeps 
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YieW ; but while he has a place that devotes a fourth of 
the year to the King, his residence for the rest of it is with 
the brother who is in opposition to Government. Not 
small must be the diflSculties of such circumstances, and 
his preferment is probably checked by this determined 
fraternal amity; though his moderation and uprightness 
secure him the esteem^ and force the good word^ of both 
parties, as well as of both brothers. 

Much injustice, however, has I believe accrued to him 
from this mild conduct, which is not calculated for ad- 
vantage in a station that demands decisive vigour, though 
in private or retired life it makes the happiness and petice 
of all around. He grew so engaged, and I was so much 
interested for him, in the course of this explication , that, 
vhen called away to cards, he said he would not make 
me his final bow, but see me again the next morning. I 
set off, however, by sudden commands, so much earlier 
than usual, that I saw him no more ; nor probably may 
meet him again till his waiting next year. 

In one of our Windsor excursions at this time, while I 
was in Her Majesty's dressing-room, with only Mr. 
De Luc present, she suddenly said, " Prepare yourself. 
Miss Bumey, with all your spirits, for to-night you must 
be reader." 

She then added that she recollected what she had 
been told by my honoured Mrs. Delany, of my readini^ 
Shakspeare to her, and was desirous that I should read 
a play to herself and the Princesses ; and she had lately 
heard, from Mrs. Schwellenberg, *• nobody could do it 
better, when I would." 

I assured Her Majesty it was rather when I could, as 
any reading Mrs. Schwellenberg had heard must wholly 
have been better or worse according to my spirits, as she 
had justly seemed to suggest* 
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The moment coffee was over the Princess Elizabeth 
came forme. I found Her Majesty knotting, the Princess 
Royal drawing. Princess Augusta spinning, and Lady 
Courtown I believe in the same employment, but I saw 
none of them perfectly well. 

•' Come, Miss Bumey," cried the Queen, '* how are 
your spirits ? — How is your voice ?" 

" She saysy ma'am/' cried the kind Princess Elizabeth^ 
'' she shall do her best !" 

This had been said in attending Her Royal Highness 
back. I could only confirm it, and that cheerfully^ — 
to \i\Ae fearfully. 

I had not the advantage of choosing my play, nor do 
I know what would have been my decision had it fallen 
to my lot. Her Majesty had just begun Colman's works, 
and ' Polly Honeycomb' was to open my campaign. 

*' I think," cried the Queen most graciously, *' Miss 
Bumey will read the better for drawing a chair and sitting 
down." 

*' O jeSt mamma ! I dare say so !" cried Princess Au- 
gusta and Princess Elizabeth, both in a moment. 

The Queen then told me to draw my chair close to her 
side. I made no scruples. Heaven knows I needed not 
the addition of standing ! but most glad I felt in being 
placed thus near, as it saved a constant painful effort of 
loud reading. 

*^ Lady Courtown," cried the Queen, '' you had better 
draw nearer, for Miss Bumey has the misfortune of 
reading rather low at first." 

Nothing could be more amiable than this opening. 
Accordingly, I did, as I had promised, my best ; and, in- 
different as that was, it would rather have surprised yoa, 
all things considered, that it was not yet worse. But I 
ezerted all the courage I possess, and, having often read 
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to the Queen, I felt how much it behoved me not to let 
her surmise I had any greater awe to surmount. 

It is but a vulgar performance; and I was obliged to 
omit, as well as I could at sight, several circumstances 
very unpleasant for readings and ill enough fitted for such 
hearers. 

It went off pretty flat. Nobody is to comment, nobody 
is to interrupt ; and even between one act and another 
not a moment's pause is expected to be made. 

I had been already informed of this etiquette by Mr. 
Turbulent and Miss Planta ; nevertheless, it is not only 
oppressive to the reader, but loses to the hearers so much 
spirit and satisfaction^ that I determined to endeavour, 
should I again be called upon, to introduce a little break 
into this tiresome and unnatural profundity of respectful 
solemnity. My own embarrassment, however, made it 
agree with me for the present uncommonly well. 

Lady Courtown never uttered one single word the 
whole time ; yet is she one of the most loquacious of 
our establishment. But such is the settled etiquette. 

The Queen has a taste for conversation, and the Prin- 
cesses a good-humoured love for it, that doubles the 
regret of such an annihilation of all nature and all plea- 
santry. But what will not prejudice and education in- 
culcate? They have been brought up to annex silence 
to respect and decorum : to talk, therefore, unhid, or to 
differ from any given opinion even when called upon, are 
regarded as high improprieties, if not presumptions. 

They none of them do justice to their own minds, 
labile they enforce this subjection upon the minds of 
others. I had not experienced it before ; for when read- 
ing alone with the Queen, or listening to her reading to 
me, I have always frankly spoken almost whatever has 
occurred to me. But there I had no other ex^.m^\e;^ 

VOL. V. Vi 
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before me, and therefore I might inoffensively be guided 
by myself; and Her Majesty's oontinaance of the same 
honour has shown no disapprobation of my proceeding. 
But here it was not easy to make any decision for myself: 
to have done what Lady Courtown forbore doing would 
have been undoubtedly a liberty. 

So we all behaved alike ; and easily can I now con- 
ceive the disappointment and mortification of poor Mr. 
Garrick when he read ^ Lethe* to a Royal audience. 
Its tameness must have tamed even him, and I doubt not 
he never acquitted himself so ill. 

The next evening I had the same summons ; but * The 
English Merchant' was the play, which did far better. 
It is an elegant and serious piece, which I read with far 
greater ease, and into which they all entered with far 
greater interest. 

The Princess Royal was so gracious when the Queen 
left the room, upon our next coming to town, to pay me 
very kind compliments upon my own part of the enter- 
tainment, though her brother the Duke of Clarence hap- 
pened to be present. And the two other Princesses were 
full of the characters of the comedy, and called upon me 
to say which were my favourites, while they told me their 
own, at all our subsequent meetings for some time. 

This is all I have been able to recollect of March in 
which my dearest readers might not themselves be writers. 
Chiefly I rejoice they witnessed the long-wished, long- 
dreaded interview with my formerly most dearly loved 
Mrs. Thrale — ^not writing it saves me much pang. 

April. — I have involuntarily let this month creqp 
along unrecorded till this Tuesday the 20th. I could not 
muster courage for a journal ; but now, to avoid any 
future long arrears, I determine to put down its poor 
shallow memorials. 
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On Easter Sunday^ the 4th of April, when I left my 
beloved Susan at St. James's, I left with her all spirit for 
any voluntary employment, and it occurred to me I could 
best while away the leisure allowed me by returning to 
my long-forgotten tragedy. This I have done, in those 
moments as yet given to my Journal^ and it is well I had 
so sad a resource, since any merrier I must have aimed 
at in vain. 

It was a year and four months since I had looked at or 
thought of it. I found nothing but unconnected speeches, 
and hints, and ideas, though enough in quantity, perhaps, 
for a whole play. I have now begun planning and me- 
thodising, and have written three or four regular scenes. 
I mention all these particulars of my progress, in answer 
to certain queries in the comments of my Susan and 
Fredy, both of old date. 

Well (for that is my hack, as *' however" is my dear 
Susanna's), we set off rather late for Windsor, — Mr. 
De Luc, Miss Planta, and myself; Mrs. Schwellenberg 
stayed in town. 

The Easter party for the Queen consisted of Ladies 
Harcourt and Courtown; for the Princesses, Ladies 
Elizabeth Waldegrave and Mary Howe; and for the 
King, Lord Courtown, General Grenville, Colonels Golds- 
worthy and Manners, General Bude, and Mr. Thomas 
Willis. General and Mrs. Harcourt were at St, Leo- 
nard's, and came occasionally, and Lord and Lady 
Chesterfield were at their adjoining villa, and were in- 
vited every evening. Dr. John Willis also came for one 
day. 

I invited my old beau, as Her Majesty calls Mr. 
Bryant, to dinner, and he made me my best day out of 
the ten days of our Windsor sojourn. He has insisted 
upon lending me some more books, all concet\vvti^\!cv^ 

H 2 
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most distant parts of the earth, or on subjects the most 
abstruse. His singular simplicity in constantly conceiv* 
ing that, because to him such books alone are new, they 
must have the same recommendation to me, is extremely 
amusing ; and though I do all that is possible to clear up 
the distinction, he never remembers it. 

The King, for which I was very sorry, did not come 
into the room. He made it but one visit, indeed, daring 
this recess. He then conversed almost wholly with 
General Grenville upon the aflairs of France ; and in a 
manner so unaffected, open, and manly, so highly su- 
perior to all despotic principles, even while most coo- 
demnin^ the unlicensed furv of the Parisian mob, that I 
wished all the nations of the world to have heard him, 
that they might have known the real existence of a pa- 
triot King. 

Another reading took place, and much more comfort- 
ably ; it was to the Queen and Princesses, without any 
lady-in-waiting. The Queen, as before, condescended to 
order me to sit close to her side ; and as I had no model 
before me, I scrupled much less to follow the bent of my 
own ideas by small occasional comments. And these 
were of use both to body and mind ; thev rested the 
lungs from one invariable exertion, as much as they saved 
the mind from one strain of attention. 

Our play was ' The Man of Business/ a very good 
comedy, but too local for long life. And another of 
Colman's which I read afterwards has the same defect. 
Half the follies and peculiarities it satirises are wholly 
at an end and foi^otten. Humour springing from mere 
dress, or habits, or phraseology, is quickly obsolete; 
when it sinks deeper, and dives into character, it may 
live ybr ever. 

To wyselC I read Mrs. Piozzi's * Travels.' The 
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* Travels ' are just like herself, abounding in sallies of 
genius. 

The * Memoirs 'of Cardinal Wolsey/ with which I 
have been singularly entertained, from their unconscious 
sketches of life and manners in the reign of Henry VIII., 
I obtained licence, at last, to return, though they were 
still unperused. But the mention I chanced to make of 
them one morning to Lady Harcourt, who professes a 
particular taste for ancient biography, made her request 
to read them so earnestly, that I wrote a little note to Mr. 
Seward of apology, and lent them. He has sent me a 
most gallant answer^ desiring me to look upon them as 
my own, either for myself or my friends, from this time 
forward. I shall by no means, however^ accept this offer, 
though I am much obliged by it. 

I took down with me from town a ' Commentary on 
the Lord's Prayer,' which is just published by Dr. Lort, 
who has had the good-humour to send me a copy from 
the author. I am always much gratified when I find 
myself remembered by old acquaintance after long ab- 
sence. It has not much information, but it "is pious and 
perfectly good. 

Another book fell into my possession through Mrs. 
DeLuc; finding I had never — strange to tell! — read 
Goldsmith's Poems, she sent me a little neat pocket 
volume, which I accept from that valuable friend, as just 
the keep-sake, I told her, that could give me only plea- 
sure from her hands. 

I dedicated my Wednesday evening to a very comfort- 
able visit to our dear James, whose very good and deserv- 
ing wife, and fine little fat children, with our Esther and 
her fair Marianne and Fanny, all cordially conspired to 
make me happy. We read a good deal of Captain Bligh's 
interesting narrative, every word of which Jam^% Vv^a 
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taken as much to heart as if it were his own prodac- 

tiOD. 

I go on^ occasiooallyy with my tragedy. It does not 
much enliven^ but it soothes me. 

Wmdnr. 

Friday, April 23rd. — ^The anniversary of the Thanks- 
giving Day^ a day in which my gratitude was heightened 
by making my acknowledgments for its blessing with 

my Susan by my side. 

♦ • ♦ « « 

I shall add nothing at present to my Journal hut the 
summary of a conversation I have had with Colood 
Manners^ who, at our last excursion^ was here withovt 
any other gentleman. 

Knowing he likes to be considered as a senator, I 
thought the best subject for our discussion would be the 
House of Commons ; I therefore made sundry political 
inquiries^ so foreign to my usual mode> that you would 
not a little have smiled to have heard them. 

I had been informed he had once made an attempt to 
speak; during the Regency business, last winter; I 
begged to know how the matter stood, and he made a 
most frank display of its whole circumstances. 

" Why, they were speaking away/' he cried, *' upon the 
Regency, and so, — and they were saying the King could 
not reign, and recover; and Burke was making some of 
his eloquence, and talking; and, says he, 'hurled from 
his throne,' — and so I put out my finger in this manna^ 
as if 1 was in a great passion, for I felt myself very red, 
and I was in a monstrous passion I suppose, but I was 
only going to say ' Hear ! Hear !' but I happened to lean 
one hand down upon my knee, in this way, just as Mr. 
Pitt does when he wants to speak ; and I stooped fiw- 
wardy just as if 1 was go'\Y\j lo lise up and begin ; but 
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just then I caught Mr. Pitt's eye^ looking at me so piti- 
fully; he thought I was going to speaks and he was 
frightened to deaths for he thought — for the thing was 
he got up himself, and he said over all I wanted to say; 
and the thing is^ he almost always does ; for just as I 
have something particular to say> Mr. Pitt begins^ and 
goes through it all^ so that he don't leave anything more 
to be said about it ; and so I suppose^ as he looked at 
me so pitifully, he thought I should say it first, or else 
that I should get into some scrape^ because I was so 
warm and looking so red." 

Any comment would disgrace this; I will therefore 
only tell you his opinion^ in his own words, of one of our 
late taxes. 

** There's only one tax, ma'am, that ever I voted for 
against my conscience, for Fve always been very parti- 
cular about that ; but that is the bctcheldors tax, and 
that I hold to be very unconstitutional, and 1 am very 
sorry I voted for it, because it's very unfair ; for how can 
a man help being a bacheldor^ if nobody will have him ? 
and besides, it's not any fault to be taxed for^ because 
we did not make ourselves bacheldors, for we were made 
so by God, for nobody was born married, and so I think 
it's a very unconstitutional tax." 

Tuesday, April 27th. — ^I had the happiness of my 
dearest Fredy's society in Westminster Hall — ^if happi- 
ness and that place may be named together. 

The day was mixed ; Evidence and Mr. Anstruther 
weighing it down, and Mr. Burke speaking from time to 
time, and lighting it up. O, were his purpose worthy his 
talents, what an effect would his oratory produce! £ 
always hear him with so much concern, I can scarce 
rejoice even in being kept awake by him. 

The day was nearly passed, and I was ealvu^ « \i\^^\x\V 
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to prevent an absolute doze while Mr. Anstruther wa» 
talking, when^ raising myself from a listening bend, I 
turned to the left, and perceived Mr. Windham, who had 
quietly placed himself by my side without speaking. 

My surprise was so great, and so totally had I given 
up all idea of renewing our conferences, that I could scarce 
refrain expressing it. 

Probably it was visible enough, for he said, as if apo- 
logising for coming up, that so to do was the only regale 
their toils allowed them. 

He then regretted that it was a stupid day, and, with 
all his old civility about me and my time, declared he was 
always sorry to see me there when nothing worth attention 
was going forward. 

This soon brought us round to our former intimacy of 
converse ; and, the moment I was able, 1 ventured at 
my usual inquiry about his own speaking, and if it would 
soon take place. 

" No," he answered, with a look of great pleasure, " I 
shall now not speak at all. — I have cleared myself from 
that task, and never with such satisfaction did I get rid of 
any !" 

Amazed, yet internally glad, I hazarded some further 
inquiry into the reason of this change of plan. 

They were drawing, he said, to a conclusion, and the 
particular charge which he had engaged himself to open 
was relinquished. " I have therefore," he cried, " washed 
my hands of making a speech, yet satisfied my con- 
science, my honour, my promises, and my intentions 5 
for I have declined undertaking anything new, and no 
claim therefore remains upon me." 

*' Well," quoth I, " I am at a loss whether to be glad 
or sorry." 

Jle c^bmprehended instantly, — glad for Mr.Hast!ngs> or 
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sorry for not hearing him. He laughed , but said some- 
thing a Httle reproachful^ upon my continued interest for 
that gentleman. 

I would not pretend it was diminished ; I determined 
he should find me as frank as heretofore, and abscond, 
or abide, as his nerves stood the firmness. 

'^ You are never, then" (I said afterwards), ''to speak 
here?" 

'* Once/' he answered, " I said a few words " 

*' O when ?" I cried : " I am very sorry I did not know 
it, and hear you, — as you did speak !" 

"O!" cried he, laughing, ''I do not fear this flattery 
now, as I shall speak no more !" 

*' But what," cried I, "was the occasion that drew you 
forth r 

*' Nothing very material ; but I saw Burke run hard^ 
and I wished to help him." 

**That was just," cried I, "what I should have ex- 
pected from you — and just what I have not been able 
not to honour, on some other occasions, even where I 
have most blamed the matter that has drawn forth the 
assistance." 

This was going pretty far : — ^he could not but instantly 
feel I meant the Regency discussions. He neither made 
me any answer, nor turned his head, even obliquely, my 
way. 

I was not sorry, however. 'Tis always best to be 
sincere. 

Finding him quite silent, to soften matters as well as 
I could with honesty, I began an eloge of Mr. Burke, 
both warm and true, as far as regards his wonderful abi- 
lities. But he soon distinguished the rigorous precision 
with which, involuntarily, I praised the powers, without 
adverting to their use. 
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Suddenly then, and with a look of extreme 
he toroed his ejes opoD me, and exclaimed, ''Yes, — and 
he has very highly, also, the facolty of being ri^tP 

I woold the friendship that dictated this asaertioii were 
as onwarped as it is animated. 

I conM not help saying, rather faintly, ** Has her* 

Not faintly he answered, '' He has ! — hot not the woM 
alone, even his friends, are apt to misjudge him. What 
he enters upon, however, with earnestness, yon will com- 
monly find turn out as he represents it" 

His genios, h» mental faculties, and the natural good- 
ness of his heart, I then praised as warmly as Mr.' Wind- 
ham could have praised them himself; but the subject 
ran me aground a second time, as, quite undesigBecHy, 
I concluded my panegyric with declaring that I foand it 
impossiUe not to admire — nay, love him — through all his 
wrong. 

Finding another total sil^ace and averted head, I 
started something more general upon the trial. 

His openness then returned, with all its custcmiary 
vivacity, and he expressed himself extremely irritated 
upon various matters which had been carried against the 
managers by the judges. 

'* But, Mr. Windham !" exclaimed I ; " the judges ! — 
is it possible you can enter into such a notion as to sup- 
pose Mr. Hastings capable of bribing them?" 

'' O, for capable," cried he, " I don't know ! — " 

'^Well, leave that word out, and suppose him even 
willing — can you imagine all the judges and all the lords 
— for they must concur — disposed to be bribed ?" 

'^ No ; but I see them all determined to acquit Mr. 
Hastings." 

^' Determined ? — nay, that indeed is doing him very 
Ji//Je honour." 
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'* O, for honour ! — if he is acquitted- 



» 



He stopped^ — as if that were sufficient. 

I ventured to ask why the judges and the lords should 
make such a determination. 

^' From the general knavery and villany of mankind," 
was his hard answer ; '' which always wishes to abet suc- 
cessful guilt" 

** Well!" cried I, shaking my head; *'you have not, I 
see, relinquished your speech from having nothing to say. 
But I am glad you have relinquished it, for I have always 
been most afraid of you ; and the reason is, those who 
know how to hold back will not for nothing come for- 
mird. There is one down there, who, if he knew how 
ever to hold back, would be great indeed 1" 

He could not deny this, but would not affirm it. Poor 
Mr. Burke ! — so near to being wholly right, while yet 
wholly wrong ! 

When Mr. Burke mounted the rostrum, Mr. Windham 
stopped short, saying, ^' I won't interrupt you ;" and, in 
a moment, glided back to the managers' box ; where he 
stood behind Mr. Burke, evidently at hand to assist in 
any difficulty. His affection for him seems to amount to 
fondness. This is not for me to wonder at Who was 
so captivated as myself by that extraordinary man, till he 
would no longer suffer me to reverence the talents I must 
still ever admire ? 



Saturday, May 1st. — My dear Susanna will remember 
Mrs. Holroyd, whom we met at Twickenham, during our 
visit there before the Boulogne expedition. She is now at 
Mrs. De Luc's, and she called upon me while I was iu 
waiting yesterday, and this morning I returned the com- 
pliment. She has lately translated, from a French ver- 
sion^ a German work of four thick volumes, \yj M.. S\.>\\y«v, 
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consisting of Religious Meditations and Observations for 
every Day in the Year. Miss Cambridge had lent me 
the first volume, with which I was much pleased^ as well 
as instructed, though it is a work both too high and too 
low for general use, rising up to philosophers, and sink* 
ing down to children, alternately. 

We talked this a good deal over^ and she was much 
gratified in having heard^ from Miss Cambridge, that I 
had mentioned and shown it to my Royal Mistress^ for 
whom she has the most profound veneration, notwith- 
standing her passionate love for her brother. Lord Sheffield, 
who is in the Opposition. Of him, too, and his lady and 
children, I was glad to hear a good account, for old 
acquaintance sake : though when she hinted at something 
of its being renewed, I was obliged to fly aloof. The 
Opposition interest is not quite that of our abode ! 

In one speech she a good deal surprised me. She led 
me to speak of the Queen, and expressed herself satis* 
fied bow high I must stand in her graciousness, but added, 
she knew not if that was desirable, since '^ the more,** 
she said, '^ you become attached, the greater will be jour 
pain and difficulty in any future plan of quitting her.** 

Was it not odd? — I made some general answer, dis- 
claiming any such plan ; she took no notice of it, bul 
enlarged with much pity on my extreme confinement. 

Sunday, Mav2nd. — This morning, in my waj to 
church, just as I arrived at the iron gate of our court- 
yard, a well-known voice called out, *' Ah, there's Miss 
Burney !" 

I started, and looked round — and saw — Mrs. Pioza! 

I hastened up to her; she met my held-out hand vith 
both hers : Mr. Piozzi and Cecilia were with ber — all 
smiling and good-humoured. 

'^ You are going," she cried, " to church? — so am L 
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I must run first to the inn : I suppose one may sit — 
anywhere one pleases ?" 

'' Yes," I cried, *' but you must be quick, or you will 
sit nowhere, there will be such a throng.'* 

This was all ; — she hurried on, — so did I. 

1 received exceeding great satisfaction in this little and 
unexpected meeting. She had been upon the Terrace, 
and was going to change her hat ; and haste on both sides 
prevented awkwardness on either. 

Yet 1 saw she had taken in good part my concluding 
hand-presentation at my dear Mr. Lock's : she met me 
no more with that Jierte of defiance: it was not — nor 
can it ever be — with her old cordiality, but it was with 
some degree of pleasure, and that species of readiness 
which evinces a consciousness of meeting with a good 
reception. 

« ♦ 3): ♦ 4: 

Dr. Fisher lent me the first volume of Mr. Bruce. 
But I could only find time to look over the Introduction ; 
which, indeed, in pompous promise of what is to come, 
and satisfied boast of what has been performed, exceeds 
whatever yet the most doughty hero has advanced of his 
own faicts et gestes. Your two little men are quite 
undone ! 

This extraordinary wight acquainted my father, not 
long since, that he should take the liberty to order a set 
of his Travels to be finely bound up, and sent to ^^ his 
daughter with the Queen ;" because there had appeared, 
some years ago, an ode, addressed to himself, which he 
attributed to that person, and felt eager to acknowledge ! 

Much surprised, my father inquired further, and heard 
there was a great compliment to himself, also, which in- 
duced this suggestion. My father said that alone was 
sufficient to satisfy him it was not his daugVvler's. 
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He sent the ode to my father. 1 1 is such a one as I 
might be proud enough^ Heaven kuows> to own, in point 
of poetry and idea, and far superior to anything 1 have a 
chance to produce in the Apollo line ; but I am free to 
confess^I rather think I should have chosen another 
subject ! It is all panegyric ; no Laureate birthday in- 
cense breathes higher flattery. 

Thursday, May 6th. — ^This being the last Pantheon, 
I put in my long-intended claim ; and it was greatly 
facilitated by the circumstance of a new singer, Madame 
Benda, making her first appearance. She is just arrived 
from Germany^ and has been humbly recommended to 
the notice of Her Majesty : it was on this account my 
father engaged her to try her powers at the Pantheon ; 
and the Queen was herself interested I should hear her 
success. 

My dearest father fetched me from the Queen's house. 
Esther and Marianne kept me places between them. 
Marianne never looked so pretty ; I saw not a face there 
I thought equally lovely. And, oh, how Pacchierotti 
sung ! — HOW ! — with what exquisite feeling, what pene- 
trating pathos ! — I could almost have cried the whole 
time, that this one short song was all I should be able 
to hear ! 

For the short time 1 was empowered to stay, I was 
most fortunate in my rencounters ; for who should sit 
next mv dear Esther but Mr. Twining ? Glad was I to 
see him — most glad indeed, — and the more^ as I have 
no other chance to have that gratification. When I told 
him this, he answered, " Oh no ! — I know that ! — ^I know 
you are a sight ! I look upon you as a show, — just as 
I do upon the Lincolnshire ox, or new American bird !'* 

I saw very few of my general acquaintance, for I sat 
near the private door to the chairs, that I might glide 
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away without disturbance. Amongst the few, however, 
I was claimed by Mrs. M onckton, a sister-in-law of the 
queerly celebrated Miss Monckton, now Lady Corke, at 
whose house I had formerly the pleasure to meet her. 
Indeed, she visited me in St. Martin's-street She was 
a daughter of the unfortunate Lord Pigot, and is a very 
sensible, agreeable, and accomplished woman. We were 
too distantly seated for many words; but all that we 
interchanged were in perfect harmony, since they sung, 
ia alternate strains, the praises of Pacchierotti. 

The first person who accosted me on my entrance was 
Lord Valletort, who had so regularly attended this 
charming concert as instantly to pronounce to me that 
this was my first appearance. 

Mrs. John Hunter, also, recollected me : I had once 
met her at an assembly ^at Mrs. Thrale's. She is a very 
fine woman, and highly accomplished ; but with rather 
loo much glare, both without and within. 

Poor Madame Benda pleased neither friend nor foe : 
^e has a prodigious voice, great powers of execution, 
bixi a manner of singing so vehemently boisterous, that 
^ boatswain might entreat her to moderate it. 

At the beginning of the second act I was obliged to 
3^camp. James, who had just found me out, was my 
©s^juire. " Well/' he cried, in our way to the chair, 
^^ yiiil there be war with Spain ?" 
I assured him I thought not. 

** So I am afraid !'* answered the true English tar. 

'* Bowever, if there is, I should be glad of a frigate of 

M^irty-two guns. Now, if you ask for it, don't say a 

^^^ate, and get me one of twenty-eight !" 

Good Heaven ! — poor innocent James! — 

A.nd just as I reached the chair — *♦ But how shall you 
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ft^" be csied, '^' mheik I ask }ou to desire a gpmil-itip 
fior me, is abcMit two years' tun? T' 

I could make do fTwye ansmer to tbal ! 

He then added tiiai he m:ei»ded coming to oooit ! 

Venr much fn^Tened, I besou^I faint first to C30hk 
and drisk lea wtih me — whidi be promised. 

lo mr war home, as I irect mmisatia^ vpoD this 
apparendv but jest, though ieal]y impnciicafale drmind, 
I weighed well certain ihoogfats long Terolving, and of 
lale Dearly bursting foith; and the resolt mas this — 
to try aUj wrhiU yet there it time .' Reproach else may 
aver^ when too late, greater coura^ woaUL have had 
greater success. This idea senled my resolutions^ and 
they all bent to one point, risking all risks. 

MoxDAT, Mat 10th. — ^This eTening. by appointment, 
came our good James and bis wife, and soon afterwards, 
to my great pleasure. Captain Phillips joined us. 

I take it, therefore, for granted, he will have told all 
that passed in the business way. I was very anxious 
to gather more intellicribly the wishes and requests of 
poor James, and to put a stop to his coming to court. 
without taking such previous steps as are customary. L 
prevailed, and promised, in return, to make known 
pretensions. 

You may believe, my dear friends, this promise 
the result of the same wish of experiment, and sense o 
claim upon me of my family to make it yrhile I 
that I have mentioned. I did — this very evening. I did i 
guilj/f and in relating such anecdotes as were amusingb 
characteristic of a sailor's honest but singular notions 
things : yet I have done it completely ; his wishes an 
his claims are now laid open — Heaven knows to wh 
effect ! The court-scheme I have also told ; and 
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Royal Mistress very graciously informed me, that if pre- 
sented by some superior officer there could be no objec- 
tion ; but otherwise, unless he had some promotion, it 
was not quite usual. 

Tuesday, May 11th. — ^This morning my Royal Mis- 
tress had previously arranged for me that I should go to 
the trial, and had given me a ticket for my little Sarah to 
accompany me ; and late last night, I believe after twelve 
o'clock, she most graciously gave me another for James. 
Just at this time she could not more have gratified me than 
by a condescension to my dear brother. Poor Columb 
was sent with the intelligence, and directions for our 
meeting at seven o'clock this morning, to Norton-street. 

Sarah came early; but James was so late we were 
obliged to leave word for him to follow us. 

He did, — two hours afterwards ! by way of being our 
esquire ; and then told me he knew it would be in good 
^iaie, and so he had stopped to breakfast at Sir Joseph 
Banks's. 

I suppose the truth is, it saved him a fresh pufF of 
powder for some other day. 

We talked over all aifairs, naval and national, very 
comfortably. The trial is my only place for long dia- 
logues ! 

I gave him a new and earnest charge that he would 

^ot speak home concerning the prosecution to Mr. Wind- 

l^^m, should he join us. He made me a less reluctant 

pixmise than heretofore, for when last with Charlotta at 

■^jkham he had frequently visited Mr. Windham, and 

"^d several battles at draughts or backgammon with him; 

^^d there is no such good security against giving offence 

^^ seeing ourselves that our opponents are worth pleasing. 

^^''e,too, as I told James, however we might think all the 

^'iagers in the wrong, they were at least opeu evvercvv^^. 
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plauded him so far ; but why are either of them engaged 
in a prosecution so uncoloured by necessity ? 

One chance he had still of escaping this tremendous 
task, he told me^ which was that it might devolve upon 
Grey; but Burke, he did not disavow, wished it to be 
himself. *^ However," he laughingly added, ^' I think we 
may toss up 1" 

In that case, how I wish he may lose ! not only from 
believing him the abler enemy, but to reserve his name 
from amongst the Active List in such a cause. 

He bewailed, — with an arch look that showed his con- 
sciousness I should like the lamentation, — that he was 
now all unprepared^ — all fresh to begin in documents and 
materials ; the charge being wholly new and unexpected, 
and that which he had considered relinquished. 

*^ I am glad, however," cried I, '^ your original charge 
is given up; for I well remember what you said of it." 

** I might be flattered," cried he, *' and enough, that 
you should remember anything I say — did I not know 
it was only for the sake of its subject," — looking down 
upon Mr. Hastings. 

I could not possibly deny this ; but added that I 
recollected he had acknowledged his charge was to prove 
Mr. Hastings '^ mean, pitiful, little, and fraudulent." 

The trial this day consisted almost wholly in dispute 
upon evidence ; the managers offered such as the counsel 
held improper^ and the judges and lords at last adjourned 
to debate the matter in their own chamber. 

Mr. Burke made a very fine speech upon the rights 
of the prosecutor to bring forward his accusation, for 
the benefit of justice, in such mode as appeared most 
consonant to his own reason and the nature of things, 
according to their varying appearances as fresh and fresh 
matter occurred. 

1 % 
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The counsel answered him ; and he mounted to reply. 
Here, indeed, he did himself honour ; his readiness of 
answer^ the vivacity of his objections^ and the instanta-> 
neous command of all his reasoning faculties, were truly 
striking. Had what he said not fallen in reply to a 
speech but that moment made, I must have concluded 
it the result of study, and an harangue learnt by heart. 

He was heard with the most marked attention. 

The second speech^ like the first, was wholly upon the 
laws of evidence^ and Mr. Hastings was not named in 
either. 

He is certainly practising against his great day. And, 
in truih, I hold still to my fear of it ; for, however little his 
manner in public speaking may keep pace with its pro- 
mise in private conversation, his matter was tremendously 
pointed and severe. 

The trial of the day concluded by an adjournment to 
consult upon the evidence in debate, with the judges, in 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. Windham came up to the seats of the Commons in 
my neighbourhood, but not to me ; he spoke to the Misses 
Francis, — daughters of Mr. Hastings's worst foe, — and 
hurried down. 

While Sarah and I were waiting down-stairs in the 
Great Hall, and James was gone for Columb, I was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Crewe, who most civilly renewed old ac- 
(piaintance, with kind complaints against my immured 
life. 

I told her, with a laugh, that coming to this trial might 
''econcile any one to stillness and confinement; for it gave 
i^ut little encouragement to action and exertion. 

On my return I was called upon to give an account of 
*^ trial to their Majesties and the Princesses. 'Tis a 
'^'''^idable business, I assure }ou, to perform. 
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Mr. Windham came up to speak to Misses Frands 
riboiit a dinner ; but he ooly fao««d to me, and with a 
l(M>k Ko conscious — so much sajin«^ *^*Tis your turn to 
tiiiiinpii now!" — tiiat I had not die spite to attack 
him. 

Hut when the counsel had uttered this animated speech, 
MiN. ISogle was so much struck, she hastily arose, and, 
(-lii|ipin<; her hands, called out audibly , in m broad Scotch 
iH rent. ** O, chaarming r I could hardly quiet her till I 
n.*i*iiiir(l her we should make a paragraph for the news- 
|Mi)>riH ! 

I htul the pleasure to deliver this myself to their Ma- 
ir^hr^i iitid tiic Princesses; and as I was called upon 
\Jiil(« It was fresh in my memory, I believe but little of 
ilip*^rn(*ral energy was forgotten. It gave me great 
|i)riivnir to repeat so striking an affirmation of the inno- 
ri'Mif nf »() high, so injured I believe, a character. Tbc 
t jiirrn fMigorly declared I should go again the next sitting- 

NVi hNKsDAY, May 19rii. — ^The real birthday of roy 
l(ii\iil Mistress, to whom may Heaven grant many, man^^ 
•Hill jiiospcrous! Dressing, and so forth, filled up all th^ 
iiiMiinn);; and at night 1 had a tote-a-tete with Charle^^ 
lill hvrlv<;. I got to bed about live in the morning. Th^ 
u\\%\s\ Princesses had a ball» and I could not lament m^ 

'riiHKNDAY, May 20tii.- 'lo-ihiy again to the trial t 
Ml \\\\\i\\ I took Miss Young, J lor Majesty having give^ 
«Mi> \ss^i tickets very late over-night. Miss Young i^ 
i.iMuiilaily, as far as 1 can soo. the reverse of her eccen^ 
I III piiriMits; she is moderation |)ersonified. 

Ml. Windham again spoke in the course of this morn^* 
inp'n business, which was chielly occupied in debating or:^ 
Him iMhnissibiiity of the evidence brought forward by th^ 
ij//NPr II tors. The quickness and aptness of his argu — 
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ments^ with the admirable facility and address with which 
he seized upon those of his opponents, the counsel, were 
strong marks of that high and penetrating capacity so strik- 
ingly his characteristic. The only defect in his speaking 
is the tone of his voice, which, from exertion, loses all its 
powers of modulation, and has a crude accent and ex- 
pression very disagreeable. 

During the examination of Mr. Anderson, one of Mr. 
Hastings's best friends, — a sensible, well-bred, and gentle- 
man-like man, — Mr. Windham came up to my elbow. 

"And can this man," cried he, presently, *^ this man — 
so gentle — be guilty ?*' 

I accused him of making a point to destroy all admira- 
tion of gentleness in my opinion. " But you are grown 
very good now!" I added, " No, very had I mean !" 

He knew I meant for speaking; and I then gave him 

burlesqued, various definitions of good, which had fallen 

ijrom Mr. Fox in my hearing ; the most contradictory, and, 

taken out of their place, the most ridiculous imaginable. 

He laughed very much, but seriously confessed that 

technical terms and explanations had better have been 

"^^lolly avoided by them all, as the counsel were sure to 

^^t-technicalise them, and they were then exposed to 

^''eater embarrassments than by steering clear of the at- 

^'^pt, and resting only upon their common forces. 

** There is one praise," I cried, *' which I am always sure 
^ ineet in the newspapers whenever I meet with your 
^n:ie; and I begin to quite tire of seeing it for you, — 
y ^Ur skill in logic 1" 

'• O, I thank you," he cried, earnestly; ^'I am indeed 
*^^te ashamed of the incessant misappropriation of that 
^^td." 

**No, no," cried I; ^*I only tire of it because they 
^t3i to think, when once the word logic and youv u^\x\& 
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*' He wants nothing," cried I, ** but a flapper." 
** Yes, and he takes flapping inimitably/' 
"You, then,'* I cried, '^should be his flapper." 
*' And sometimes," said he, smiling, *^ I am." 
" O, I often see," cried I, *' of what use you are to him. 
I see you watching him, — reminding, checking him in 
turn, — at least, I fancy all this as I look into the ma- 
nagers' box, which is no small amusement to me, — when 
Acre is any commotion there !" 

He bowed; but I never diminished from the frank 
unfriendliness to the cause with which I began. 

But I assured him 1 saw but too well how important 
and useful he was to them, even without speaking. 
*' Perhaps," cried he, laughing, ''more than with speak- 

V 

''I am not meaning to talk of that now," said I ; *' but 

yet, one thing I will tell you : 1 hear you more distinctly 

^&n any one ; the rest I as often miss as catch, except 

'rtiea they turn this way, — a favour which you never 

did me !" 

*' No, no, indeed !" cried he ; ^' to abstract myself from 
^Uj is all that enables me to get on." 

And then, with his native candour, he cast aside pre- 
judice, and very liberally praised several points in this 
P^r persecuted great man. 

1 had seen. I said, an imitation from Horace, which 
^d manifested, I presumed, his scholarship. 

** O, ay," cried he, *' an Ode to Mr. Shore, who is one 6( 
*^G next witnesses. Burke was going to allude to it, but 
^gged him not. I do not like to make their Lord- 
^*J>8 smile in this grave business." 

** That is so right !" cried I : '• Ah, you know it is you 
*^ your attack I have feared most all along !" 
••^ This flattery"— cried he. 
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'' Do not use that word any more, Mr. Wiadfaam," 
interrupted I ; 'Mf you do, I shall be tempted to make a 
▼ery shocking speech to you — the very reverse of flatteiy, 
I assure you !" 

He stared, — and I went on. 

'* I shall say, — that those who think themselves flattered 
— flatter themselves.^* 

*' What ? — hey ? — how ?" cried he. 

" NaVy they cannot conclude themselves flattered, with- 
out concluding they have de quoi to make it worth while V* 

"Why, — there — there maybe something in that; but 
not here ! — ^no, here it must flow simply from general 
benevolence, — from a wish to give comfort or pleasure." 

I disclaimed all; and turned his attention agaia to 
Mr. Hastings. •* See !" I cried, '* see but how thin — 
how ill — looks that poor little uncle of yours !'* 

Again I upbraided him with being unnatural; and 
lamented Mr. Hastings's change since I had known him 
in former days. ^' And shall I tell you,'* I added, ''some- 
thing in which you had nearly been involved with 
him ?" 

*' Me ?— with Mr. Hastings !" 

'^ Yes ! and I regret it did not happen ! You may 
recollect my mentioning my original acquaintance with 
him, before I lived where I now do.'* 

'* Yes ; but where you now I understand you, — 

expect ere long you may see him !" 

He meant from his acquittal, and reception at the 
Queen's house. And I would not contradict him. 

*' But, however," I continued, *• my acquaintance and 
regard began very fairly while 1 lived at home at my 
father s ; and indeed I regret you could not then and st^ 
have known him, as I am satisfied you would have beem 
pleased with him, which now you cannot judge. He is 
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gentle-mannered^ so intelligent^ so unassuming, yet so 
full- minded.'' 

"I have understood that,'* he answered; *^yet 'tis 
amazing how little unison there may be between manners 
and characters, and how softly gentle a man may appear 
"without^ whose nature within is all ferocity and cruelty. 
This is a part of mankind of which you cannot judge — 
of which, indeed, you can scarce form an idea." 

After a few comments I continued what I had to say, 
which, in fact, was nothing but another malice of my own 
against him. I reminded him of one day in a former year 
of this trial, when I had the happiness of sitting at it with 
my dearest Mrs. Lock, in which he had been so obliging, 
with reiterated offers, as to propose seeing for my ser- 
vant, &c. — ''Well," I continued, '^I was afterwards ex- 
tremely sorry I had not accepted your kindness ; for ... . 
just as we were going away, who should be passing, and 
turn back to speak to me, but Mr. Hastings ! * O !' he 
cried, • I must come here to see you, I find !' Now, had 
you but been with me at that moment ! I own it would 
have been the greatest pleasure to me to have brought you 
together ; though I am quite at a loss to know whether I 
ought, in that case, to have presented you to each other." 
He laughed most heartily, — half, probablj', with joy at 
his escape; but he had all his wits about him in his 
answer. " If yow," he cried, *' had been between us, we 
might, for once, have coalesced — in both bowing to the 
same shrine !" 

4e 4c * * 

My dear Mrs. Ord was so good as to come to me one 

'"Orning at nine o'clock, to take me to the exhibition, 

wii^re I saw, I fear, the last works of the first of our 

Pointers, Sir Joshua Reynolds. The thought, and his 
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unhappy loss of eyesight^ made the view of bis pidwnes 
very melancholy to me. 

I have been very much pleased with Mr. Jemiog^am's 
verses to him upon his visual misfortune. 

And now, my dear sisters, to a subject and namtioa 
interesting to your kind affections, because importaiit to 
my future life. 

Friday, May 28th.— The Princess Augusta oonde- 
scended to bring me a most gracious message from tbe 
King, desiring to know if I wished to go to Handd's 
Commemoration, and if I should like the ' Messiah/ or 
prefer any other day ? 

\^ ith my humble acknowledgments for his goodness, 
I fixed instantly on the ^ Messiah ; ' and the very ami- 
able Princess came smiling back to me, bringing me mj 
ticket from the King. 

This would not, indeed, much have availed me, but that 
I fortunately knew my dear father meant to go to the 
Abbey. I despatched Columb to Chelsea, and he pro- 
mised to call for me the next morning. 

My ' Visions' I had meant to produce in a few days ; 
and to know their chance before I left town for the sum- 
mer. But I thought the present opportunity not to be 
slighted, for some little opening, that might lighten the 
task of the exordium upon the day of attempt. 

He was all himself; all his native self; — ^kind, gay» 
open, and full fraught with converse. 

Chance favoured me : we found so little room, that 
we were fain to accept two vacant places at once, though 
they separated us from my uncle^ Mr. Burney, and his 
brother James, who were all there, and all meant to be 
of the same party. 

I might not, at another time, have rejoiced in this dis- 
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unioDi but it was now most opportune : it gave me three 
hours' conference with my dearest father — the only con- 
ference of that length I have had in four years. 

Fortune again was kind ; for my father began relating 
various anecdotes of attacks made upon him for pro- 
curing to sundry strangers some acquaintance with his 
daughter^ particularly with the Duchesse de Biron, and 
the Mesdames de Boufflers ; to whom he answered^ he 
had no power; but was somewhat struck by a question 
of Madame de B. in return^ who exclaimed^ '' Mais, mon- 
sieur, est-ce possible ! Mademoiselle votre fiUe n'a-t-elle 
point de vacance ? " 

This led to much interesting discussion, and to many 
confessions and explanations on my part^ never made be- 
fore; which induced him to enter more fully into the 
whole of the situation^ and its circumstances^ than he had 
ever yet had the leisure or the spirits to do ; and he re- 
peated sundry speeches of discontent at my seclusion 
from the world. 

All this encouraged me to much detail : I spoke my 
high and constant veneration for my Royal Mistress, her 
merits^ her virtues, her condescension^ and her even pecu- 
liar kindness towards me. But I owned the species of 
life distasteful to me ; I was lost to all private comfort, 
dead to all domestic endearment ; I was worn with want 
of rest, and fatigued with laborious watchfulness and 
attendance. My time was devoted to official duties ; and 
all that in life was dearest to me — my friends, my chosen 
society, my best affections — lived now in my mind only by 
recollection, and rested upon that witii nothing but bitter 
regret. With relations the most deservedly dear, with 
friends of almost unequalled goodness, I lived like an 
orphan — ^likeone who had no natural ties, and must make 
her way as she could by those that were factitious. Me- 
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lancholy was the existence where happiness was ex- 
eluded^ though not a complaint could be made ! where 
the illustrious personages who were served possessed al- 
most all human excellence, — ^jet where those who were 
their servants, though treated with the most benevo- 
lent condescension, could never, in any part of the live- 
long day, command liberty, or social intercourse, or 
repose ! 

The silence of my dearest father now silencing mjrself, 
I turned to look at him; but how was I struck to see 
his honoured head bowed down almost into his bosom 
with dejection and discomfort ! — We were both perfecdj 
still a few moments ; but when he raised his head I could 
hardly keep my seat, to see his eves filled with tears !— 
*' I have long," he cried, " been uneasy, though I ha«e 
not spoken ; .... but ... . if you ^^-ish to resign — my 
house, my purse, my arms, shall be open to receive you 
back!" 

The emotion of my whole heart at this speech — this 
sweet, this generous speech — O my dear friends, I ne«^ 
not sav it ! 

We were mutually forced to break up our conferencr^** 
I could only instantly accept his paternal offer, and t^** 
him it was my guardian angel, it was Providence in ^ 
own benignity, that inspired him with such goodness, 
begged him to love the day in which he had given 
such comfort, and assured him it would rest upon 
heart with grateful pleasure till it ceased to beat. 

He promised to drink tea Avith me before I left to 
and settle all our proceedings. I acknowledged my 
tention to have ventured to solicit this very permissio 
resigning. — *^ But I, " cried he, smiling with the swee 
kindness, *' have spoken first myself." 

RTjat a joy to me,'\vhata relief, this very circumstan 
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it will always lighten any evil that may, unhappily^ follow 
this proposed step. 

Monday, May 30th. — This evening I obtained leave 
to make my first visits from Courts to Lady Mary Dun- 
can. I was really glad to see her again, and very kindly 
received^ though not with the same cordial openness as 
when I came from St. Martin's- street. She is a pro- 
fessed enemy of the Courts and it manifests no little rem- 
nant of original kindness that she will any longer even 
endure me. 

She had an excellent concert, but I could only hear its 
opening ! I was obliged to return home after the first 
song of Pacchierotti, which he sang in his first manner^ 
with every sweetness of expression and sensibility that 
human powers can give the human voice. 

Very few of my old friends were there ; I think only 
Mr. Nicholls and Miss Farquhar. My father presented 
me to the new Duchess of Dorset, who seems to assume 

nothing upon her new dignity. 

m ♦ * * 

I have not, I believe, mentioned a correspondence in 
Tvhich I was engaged with Mr. Cambridge some time 
ago? It was one extremely pleasant to me; he sent me 
several fragments of poems, all upon the subject of the 
French Revolution, and wrote the kindest notes or letters 
to enclose them. His very excellent * Progress of Li- 
berty' I am sure you have seen. His constant trust, and 
friendship, and affection, are amongst my most cherished 
comforts, and, indeed, I must own, amongst my greatest 
astonishments; for so little I now see him, so seldom, 
so precariously, and with such difficulty to himself, that 
I am perpetually preparing myself for perceiving his 
thoughts about me obliv ionised, I am very happy to find 
iow far from just has proved hitherto this ai^i^x^Yv^xvsASsvv* 

VOL. V. K 
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With his <iaa|;:biex I hai« oeTer that fear ; reliance can 
go DO deeper tbii. mine upon her, founded upoa her 
firm and sieady character, which deliberately forms its 
GonnexioDs, but as warmly as permanently adheres to 
them. 
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PART IV. 

1790. 

Jlr. Jacob Bryant to Miss Burmn/, 

Dear MaDAJI, CTMnlnB, Jane 11, 179IL 

Permit me through jour hmods most grmtefallj to 
make m return to the Queen of the book with whkh Her 
Majesty in her great goodness and coodescen^n wis 
pleased to intrust me. It has been read by me with 
much care, and with equal satisfaction and emoloment. 
For though I trust (as I took the Hbeity to mention to 
Her Most Cxcellent Majesty) that my principles are wdl 
founded and determiDatelv fixed, vet the renovation of 
these truths, and of the arguments in their favour, affords 
a refreshment to the mind, and is productive of many 
happy consequences. It is hke the dew from above 
upon herbs and plants; which, however verdant and 
well rooted before, vet find a sensible benefit from the 
heavenly supply. 

In this Treatise we have an address from a father to a 
beloved daughter. But I found at the beginning of it, 
in manuscript^ upon a spare leaf, an address, by another 
handy to a daughter equally beloved, and truly noble and 
excellent. This afiected me far more than all the letters 
of Baron Halier. The piety and parental love, and the 
affecting solicitude there displayed, absolutely brought 
tears into my eyes — such tears as flow from a pleasing 
sensibility, and from those heavenly emotions which we 
feel when we look up to transcendant goodness dealing 
out happiness to mankind. Plato says^ ''If Virtue 
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could appear in a human form^ what admiration would 
she excite ! " — I think I have seen that appearance ; and 
have been affected accordingly. 

I am^ dear Madam^ 
Your most obliged humble servant, 

Jacob Bryant. 



This month opened with the truly aflSicting intelli- 
gence of the death of my poor Mrs. * * * * 's little 
baby ! How marked by misfortune is the youth of that 
lovely mourner ! The poor child died last month^ though 
the news reached me the first of this. 

Not a little was I surprised by a visit on the same 
morning from Miss Payne, whom I had not seen since 
I left St. Martin's-street, nor been able to appoint: 
however, she came now of her own accord, and brought 
also Miss Mathias — ^not our Charlotte's acquaintance^ but 
her Qousin. 

She came to execute a commission of Mr. Bentham, 
a stranger to me; who wished me to read the MS. 
Memoirs of his son, a Colonel in the Russian service, 
and present, if I approved them, the book to the Queen 
for perusal. There was no refusing ; yet these are al- 
ways dangerous commissions. 

Miss F. Burney to Mrs. ♦**♦♦, 

Queen's Lodge, Windsor, June 11, 1790. 

You were most kind to write again so soon, my sweet 

M ; very anxious was I to hear — yet hardly dared 

hope for — words so very good, of calmness and determined 
fortitude. I scarce know how to direct to you, but I 
cannot rest easy without writing. 

Most earnestly I hope the sea-scheme will take place. 
We know, at the worst, how we can meet, and uevthat o? 
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OS will be too proud to accept such terms as our fttes 
allow us to make. Half the world relinquish small com- 
forts because disappointed of great ones : you and I 
must not do that. Indeed to me it will not be enrolled 
amongst the small ones to see my poor afflicted M 
in any way or manner whatsoever. ^ 

Those thoughts which entered your mind at the sight 
of so much agony with innocence, will not, I am atue, 
dwell there, and therefore I am not uneasy to hear of 
them : they hardly were thoughts ; they were rather spon- 
taneous feelings, and so natural at such a period of ma- 
ternal wretchedness, that, believe me^ my dearest M - ^ 
instead of blaming, I feel persuaded they are pardooaUe 
even in the sight of the Most High^ so long as they are 
involuntary, and excited by such extreme anguish as 
weakens religious principles. The mind may, I trust, 
be as readily forgiven incapacity at such moments, when 
deprived of its reasoning faculties^ as the body when en- 
feebled by sickness and infirmity. 

To indulge in ruminations of that sort would indeed 
be reprehensible and presumptuous in the highest de- 
gree ; for how should we, who never truly and candidly 
can judge one another, arraign the dispensations, as 
faulty or needless, of a Providence to our narrow senses 
unsearchable ? 

These are reflections which will bear much di£Fusion. 
I enlarge upon them for my own use, in every circum- 
stance of calamity, when its first bitterness is past. My 
dearest M——— will draw them out for herself: she is able, 
from the goodness of her understanding ; and she will be 
willing, from her veneration of one whose brightest 
quality, amid so many that were brilliant, was resignation 
to the will of God. 

You are disposed to join in the idea that the little 
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angel looks down upon you ; and you finish by thanking 
God she is now at peace. These two instances satisfy me 
of what I have said, that the turn of your mind has not 
varied from rights in faith or submission^ but that your 
feelings were too strongly stimulated to be under their 
proper command. 

Write to me as soon and as often as you can ; my sym- 
pathising thoughts follow you in this unexpected blow 

with unceasing pity, — ^my dear, my sweet M ! — 

Heaven bless you ! 

May I try to make you smile ? I could not help it 
myself when the other day the Princess Sophia came to 
my room^ and said, ^ Dear, how sorry I am for poor 
Mrs. * ♦ ♦ ! I'm sure I hope she '11 soon have an- 
other ! " as if, so any one was to be had^ it would do ! 



The next morning I went again to the trial of poor 
Mr. Hastings : Mrs. Ord received from me my compa- 
nion ticket, kindly giving up the Duke of Newcastle's box 
to indulge me with her company. 

But I must mention an extraordinary circumstance that 
happened in the last week. I received in a parcel — No 
I will recite it you as I told it to Mr. Windham, who, for- 
tunately, saw and came up to me — fortunately, I say^ 
as the business of the day was very unedifying, and 
as Mrs. Ord much wished to hear some of his conver- 
sation. 

He inquired kindly about James and his affairs, and if 
be had yet a ship ; and, to let him see a person might 
reside in a Court, and yet have no undue influence, I re- 
lated his proceedings with Lord Chatham, and his laconic 
letter and interview. The first running thus : — 

" My Lord, — ^I should be glad of an aucUetvcft \ it^c^Mt 
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Lordship will be so good to appoint a time, I will wait 
upon you. 

^' I am, my Lord^ 

'^ Your humble servant, 

'* James Burnet." 

'* And pray,'* quoth I to James, when he told me 
this, *' did you not say the honour of an audience ? '* 

" No," answered he, *' I was civil enough without that; 
I said. If you will be so good — that was very civil — and 
honour is quite left off now." 

How comic ! to run away proudly from forms and 
etiquettes^ and then pretend it was only to be more in the 
last mode. 

Mr. Windham enjoyed this characteristic trait veiy 
much ; and he likes James so well that he deserved it^ as 
well as the interview which ensued. 

*^ How do you do, Captain Bumey ?" 

'* My Lord, I should be glad to be employed." 

'* You must be sensible. Captain Bumey, we have many 
claimants just now, and more than it is possible to satisfy 
immediately." 

'^ I am very sensible of that, my Lord ; but, at the 
same time, I wish to let your Lordship know what I should 
like to have — a frigate of thirty-two guns." 

*^ I am very glad to know what you wish, sir." 

He took out his pocket-book, made a memorandum, 
and wished James a good morning. 

Whether or not it occurred to Mr. Windham, while E- 
told this, that there seemed a shorter way to Lortf 
Chatham, and one more in his own style, I know not^ 
he was too delicate to let such a hint escape, and I wouic^ 
not for the world intrust him with my applications an^ 
disappointments. 
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^' But I have found," cried I afterwards, *' anolher 
newspaper praise for you now. ' Mr. Windham, with his 
usual vein of irony.' " 

" O yes," cried he, '* I saw that ! But what can it 
mean ? — ^I use no ' vein of irony ;' — ^I dislike it, except 
for peculiar purposes, keenly handled, and soon passed 



over." 



'* Yet this is the favourite panegyric you receive con- 
tinually ; this, or logic, always attends your name in the 
newspapers." 

" But do I use it?" 

*' Nay, not to me, I own. As a manner, I never found 
it out, at least. However, I am less averse now than 
formerly to the other panegyric — close logic ; for I own 
the more frequently I come hither the more convinced 
I find myself that that is no character of commendation 
to be given universally." 

He could say nothing to this ; and really the dilatory^ 
desultory style of these prosecutors in general deserved 
a much deeper censure. 

'' If a little closeness of logic and reasoning were ob- 
served by one I look at now, what a man would he be, 
and who could compare with him ! " 

Mr. Burke you are sure was here my object ; and his 
entire, though silent and unwilling, assent was obvious. 

" What a speech," I continued, '^ has he lately made ! 
iM>W noble, how energetic, how enlarged throughout ! " 

'' O," cried he, very unaffectedly, " upon the French 
-Revolution?" 

^^ Yes ; and any party might have been proud of it, for 
**"Ofality, for feeling, for all in one — ^genius. I, who am 
^***^ a reader of detached speeches, have read none I have 
*^tight its equal." 

*^ Yet, such as you have seen it, it does not do him 
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>^^oe. 1 wu SK hi tbe Houe d«t diy; twtlini 
*Kur«l i:^ artuil >p« cL. as ike ipoke it it the moo* 
wEi ia£i. V »uji€rri.ir lo what ^*« since beeapriniBd. Tboe 
wa» 28 i: a ;:>rc« — ihee vac ahadei of refledkm lofae 
— iL.iu5«Dr.» so q^id axxi so hxppf — and sMketofntin 
and obsen aDoD so pointed and ao Bptr-^^kat it bad ta 
times more bruiancj when absohtfdr eUanpoiwy ta 
when transxined to paper/' 

*• Woixierfiil, woodcrful ! He ii a Irnly woadedd 
creature ? " And, alas, ihoogfat I, as wooderfal ia iioor 
sibTerjcv as in preatne&s I 

In the course of a discussion sore deteifed npoau 
facuIiieB, I ventured to tell him mliai impreKion tfaejbl 
made upou James, who was with me during one of Ae 
early long speeches. *' I was listening,'*! taid,"wilfc 
the most fervent attention to such strokes of eloquence ti| 
while I heard them, carried all before them, wheo my 
brother puUcd me bv the sleeve to exclaim, * When will 
he come to the point ?* " 

The justness, notwithstanding its diaracterisdc coo- 
cisenessy of thb criticism, I was glad thus to convej. Mr. 
Windham, however, would not subscribe to it; but, with 
a signiticant smile, coolly said, *' Yes, 'tis curious to hear 
a man of war's ideas of rhetoric.'' 

" Well," quoth I, to make a little amends, " shall I 
tell you a compliment he paid you ? " 
'' Me ? " 

*' \ es. • He speaks to the purpose,' he cried." 
Some time after, with a sudden recollection, he eagerly 
exclaimed, " O, I knew I had something I wished to tell 
you I I was the other day at a place to see Stuart's 
Athenian architecture, and whom do you think I met in 
"ie room ? " 

^ Could not guess. 
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" Nay, 'tis precisely what you will like — Mr. Hast- 
ingsl" 

*^ Indeed ! " cried I, laughing; '' I must own I am ex- 
tremely glad to hear it I only wish you could both 
meet without either knowing the other." 

*' Well> we behaved extremely well, I assure you ; and 
looked each as if we had never seen one another before. 
I determined to let you know it/' 

^' I, also!/' quoth I, " have something to say to you ; 
something, too, which perhaps to you may be intelligible, 
though to me perfectly incomprehensible/' 

How he stared ! 

*^ The other day, when I came home from Westminster 
Abbey, I found upon my table a present; not from any 
friend, not from any acquaintance, not even from a person 
whom I had ever beheld a moment, or whom I knew, 
even through any third person; but to you I think it 
likely he may be known, — perhaps, indeed, intimately.'' 

He really could not speak for wonderment 

*' It was, in short, from Mr. Courtney ; — ^his * Treatise 
on the French Revolution.' " 

Surprise, I saw, did not subside entirely, though curio- 
sity was now no more ; but he was still silent. 

'^ As I have never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Courtney, nor any way of knowing him, you may suppose 
bow much I was astonished. I concluded it some mistake." 

*' No one but you would have concluded that/' was his 
civil interruption. 

'* Yes, I thought the printer sent it to a wrong person ; 
but when I saw on the title-page, * From the Author,' 
I was staggered. Hear, however, my mistake in conse- 
quence. I read the title-page, and finding it a political 
pamphlet, I next concluded it was sent to me by way of 
being laid in sight of the higher powers." 
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He began now to look as curious as ever. 

*' But I must here repeat what I have before told yon, 
which is perfectly true, though perhaps you may never 
have heard anything so perfectly silly. I read and io* 
quire so little into politics, that when any parliamentary 
debates come in my way I read only the detached speeches 
of those who are some way known to me. From this it 
had happened that I was really and actually ignorant of 
Mr. Courtney's political creed; I only knew, in general^ 
that he was a man of wit and satire; nothing further. 
Thinks then, of my surprise at my own mistaken conjec' 
ture. Believe me, I had not read through the first page 
before I completely acquitted him of any, the most re- 
mote, idea of my presenting his pamphlet to the higher 
powers/' 

He found it impossible to look grave, but he would not 
speak a word. 

'^ I then formed a new surmise ; I supposed there 
might be occasional episodes from the given subject, and 
such a mixture of general information and literature, that 
he had sent it me for my instruction and entertainment in 
the parts not political. I have received an infinity of both 
in political speeches of Mr. Burke^ without any reference 
to their main purport. I began, therefore, to look it over 
now with this new suggestion ; but no, — ^I soon found my 
second mistake as egregious as my first : 'tis all of one 
colour — and such a colour ! Church, State, politics, and 
religion, — I know not which is treated worst." 

** Indeed ! " cried he, frankly ; " I do not defend him. 
I do not go so far, not by any means.'' 

" I am glad," I cried, •* to hear it, but not surprised. 
However, I had soon done with it altogether, when I came 
to the passage, so scoifingly put, of ' a Prince of the 
House of Brunswick sufiering for our sins.' Away went 
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the book in hearty indignation^ and I have looked at it no 
more. Why he should send it to me is truly unfathom- 
able to me. I should again think my name written on 
it by mistake, could I suggest any other person in that 
house more likely to be meant ; but really that I cannot 
do." 

He looked so archly satisfied of the truth of this> that 
he had no need to speak. 

** All my fear/' I added^ '* is, that he thinks me a 
rebel at heart." 

** O no, he only wished you to read him." 
** Indeed ! if he does think so, he is very much mis- 
taken." 

I spoke this very gravely, not at all caring if he repeats 
it to him. 'Tis all the thanks I shall put in his way ; 
though, if ever I meet him, in his own style of sarcasm I 
may give him a few more. 

We then entered into a criticism upon his manner of 
writing. I told him it was all irony from period to period, 
as far as I had examined ; and it was rather wearisome 
than poignant when thus spun on. " True," answered 
he ; ''a lady of my acquaintance admirably said of it, 'tis 
a copy of Bunbury's ^ Long Minuet' — 'tis a long joke. 
But I do not like that strain beyond an occasional word 
or sentence ; 'tis a perversion of the real use of language, 
and the power and right meaning of words in time lose 
all their force and justness. Courtney has acquired this 
habit so strongly, that he ceases to be even aware when 
using it or not." 

He was soon after called away to the managers' 
cell by Mr. Burke, with whom I saw him engaged in so 
animated^ a conversation, that I imagined some great 
speech or business impending. However, 'twas no such 
thing ; nothing was either said or done of any moment. 
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My good Mrs. Ord brought me home^ and I had ap- 
pointed to meet her at Mrs. Chapone's in the evening 
But the Queen vfas indisposed ; and though well enough 
to see a small party, I thought it indecorous to propose 
going out myself> and could not stir without licence, ac- 
cording to my bond ; therefore I disappointed myself 
Mrs. Ord, and Mrs. Chapone, and whoever else was kind 
enough to expect me with any earnestness. 

I was nevertheless called upon to give my narrative of the 
trial to their Majesties and the Princesses in a body; and 
then to my Royal Mistress separately, who declared I should 
certainly go again, wherever I might be, even from Windsor. 
I am happy my accounts afford her this little interest. 

Her indisposition, thank Heaven, was slight, and the 
birthday had its usual splendour. But I shall not repeat 
any descriptions. I will not be worse than the poet 
laureats, — echo and re-echo annual flourishes without 
necessity. 

In my drawing-room I saw only sundries of the house- 
hold, Charles and his Rosette : and at night I went to die 

Chamberlain's Gallery with Charles. 

« ♦ « ♦ ♦ 

I had two most affectionate little epistles from Mrs. 
Cbapone before I left town, relative to the disappointed 
evening; they gave me very sincere pleasure. 

The day after the birthday I had again a visit from 
Mrs. Fairly. I was in the midst of packing, and break- 
fasting, and confusion ; for we left town immediately, to 
return no more till next year, except to St James's for 
the drawing-room. However, I made her as welcome as 
I was able, and she was more soft and ingratiating in her 
manners than I ever before observed her. I apologised 
two or three times for not waiting upon her, representing 
my confined abilities for visiting. 
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I left town with a very deep concern upon my mind for 
my poor Columb^ who was very ill, and unable to accom- 
pany me to Windsor. Dr. Gisburne and Mr. Devaynes 
mutually promised me to attend him> and I sent Goter to 
give him whatever of comfort or assistance from myself 
he could receive. 

We fell immediately into our usual Windsor life^ which 
I shall not undertake to new-set for your inspection. 
The old setting will amply suffice. 

Colonel Gwynn was in waiting, and General Bude in 
almost constant residence. Generals Grenville and Har- 
courts Colonels Manners and Goldsworthy^ and once 
Mr. Fairly, were the occasional visitors. 

The Queen sent me to town on the next day's trial at 
Westminster Hall, to hear the summing up of Mr. Fox. 
I stopped at Hammersmith for Charles, who accompanied 
me. It was well we were together, for the business of 
the day was extremely heavy^ and disappointed all hearers. 

It was an oration without any effect whatsoever^ bring- 
ing home neither conviction, nor delight, nor information 
to my ears. 

Soon after the Ascot races began. The Royal Family 
all went^ and Lord Chesterfield good-humou redly offered 
his carriage to Miss Planta and me, which the Queen 
bid us accept. There again I saw Mr. Crutchley, and 
heard a little of all the Thrales, whom I am always 
glad to inquire after by every possible opportunity. 
The daughters were at Tunbridge ; the mother was at 
Streatham. Much I wonder she can there flatter herself 
with regaining any happiness. I should have thought it 
the seat of merely bitter recollections. 

The Queen, in the kindest manner^ when we went to 
town for the drawing-room^ lent me her keys, to get, 
firom her bookcase at ber own house, Henry & ^ l^v&\i;yr} 
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of England,* at I had expressed a great dispositioii to 
lead it 

There are four Tolames quarto, and may perhaps be 
four more; she has permitted me to keep the whole » 
long as I please, so that I read at my leisure. I am ex- 
tremely satbfied with the plan opoo which it is writtea, 
which separates the military from the civil govemmoi^ 
and the history of the church from that of general lesni- 
ing, arts, customs, and manners; so as to form setea 
complete Ustories of every given period, each of them 
distinct from the other, though chronologically similar. 

Windaor, QoeeB*> Lodge. 

July. — ^At the chapel, about this time, while I was 
hurrying through a crowd to get home in time for the 
Queen, a kind but abrupt voice, which I instantly recol- 
lected as that of Dr. Lort, called aloud after me, *' Heiei 
Miss Bumey !" I turned back, and saw^ with great plei- 
sure, his good and very original physiognomy. He im- 
mediately introduced me to his wife. She seems a most 
light and merrj-hearted dame, who has every quality thst 
can make the good Doctor happy, in good humour, ex- 
treme high spirits, a careless disposition, and a passionate 
fondness for himself. 

As I could not request the pleasure of seeing them ia 
my apartment without previous regulation, I promised to 
meet them upon the Terrace in the evening. 

This, accordingly, accompanied by Miss Planta, I 
effected : Mrs. Lort joined me instantly; she was walk- 
ing with Mrs. Douglas, at whose house, at the Deanery, 
they were now on a visit ; but she passed by the cere- 
mony of keeping with her, and trotted me on, to chat^ 
more at ease, and be more at liberty, leaving poor Mrs- 
Douglas to manage her lameness and her stick as well aa^ 
sbe could. Wlien I remonstEtitj^, she said it was tocC 
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tiresome to drawl along with such slow people^ and 
begged me not to mind her. I laughed heartily at her 
easy humour, but now and then contrived an occasional 
rejoinder^ till Dr. Shepherd fell into the suite of Mrs. 
Douglas : Mrs. Lort then said it was quite insupportable 
— that they were both so slow, that they might crawl on 
very well together^ but she desired to have nothing more 
to do with tbem^ as she really wished an opportunity to 
make more acquaintance with me^ which they prodigiously 
interrupted. She knew me already, she added, so well, 
from Miss Cambridge^ that she had no patience with 
letting such slugs come in the way of our progress. 

I was really very much diverted with her comical frank- 
ness. But her Doctor we lost. I suppose some old 
shattered fragment of a falling chimney or cornice, in 
some unfrequented part of the Round Tower, or the 
ancient Castle, had crossed his eye, curious in every 
species of antiquity, and difficult in none, and had made 
him forget his appointment. 

Who should Madame La Fite bring up to present me 
to, on the Terrace, but ** Miss Vilkes !" She had en- 
gaged ber to spend a fortnight at Windsor, and would 
fain have introduced her here ; but I must have fewer oc- 
casions than at present for exertions, to make any for total 
strangers ; though I really respect all I have heard of 
Miss Wilkes, who seems to have conducted herself with 
admirable prudence in situations the most difficult. 

The fourth Sunday Mr. Hutton appeared, and he 
came to my room at once, with an honest, straightforward 
security of the welcome he really found. 

A far fairer visitor — a better there hardly can be — ^took 
the same method twice, in evenings during the absence 
of Madame Schwellenberg, — Mrs. Gwynn. This beauti- 
Ail woman> who idolises her husband, tukes eNei^ o^^cyt- 
VOL, y. \. 
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tuoitj in her power to see him when he is in wailiiig : 
she made a fortoigfat's visit al St. LfeoDard's, at Mrs. Har- 
coort's, aod thence came to me ibr these two eveBings» 
all of which^ except the half-hoar or so that the Cokmd 
joined us, we spent alone. 

She has associated much with certain seditions spirits^ 
who inveigh against all hreaches of freedom; and she 
talked over the confined situation in which she saw a 
friend of yours, till she grew quite melancholy. Her 
chief instigator is Sir Joshua Reynolds. 



You will wonder to hear that one evening, at Kew, I 

received a visit from Miss ^. She wrote me most 

pressing notes to renew acquaintance, as she could coase 
to me at any hour and day I would appoint. There were 
reasons, respecting her connections, which made this no 
difficult matter to arrange. She came early^ and stayed 
late ; we were quite alone ; she flung aside the fine lady 
and a world of shallow affectation, and was sociable, 
^ood-humoured, and desirous to please; so we did 
mighty well. But the cultivation she begged might en- 
sue — that indeed requires a larger garden than I have 
yet planted. 



Mrs. Trimmer came to Windsor one morning, and had 
a private audience of Her Majesty. What honour do not 
those persons merit from the heads of that nation for 
which they forward actual reformation ! She desired t 
see me, through Miss Planta, with whom she has bee 
long acquainted. I invited her into my room, and 
with her till summoned away. We had begun some i 
tercourse a year or two ago, through an application 
made to her for a spinning-wheel for my dearest Pred^ 
This served to open our d\^cout%^\ l^o^vever, she is ae 
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unaffected^ mild, pleasing^ and placid in her manners and 
conversation, that there was not the least difficulty in 
setting aside our mutual strangeness. I respect so highly 
her benevolence of character, and beneficence of conduct^ 
that I was happy to be enrolled in the list of her ac* 
quaintances* She has since written to me^ and warmly 
expressed her desire of our further meeting, and of seeing 
me at Brentford, when the Royal Family are so near as 
Kew. If I should be able to settle it, I shall be very 
willing. 

Miss Burnet/ to Mrs. 

Qaeen's Lodge, Windsor, August 6tb, 1790. 

The sad turn of your thoughts softens without sur* 
prising me, the misfortune was so unexpected; never* 
Uieless^ the religious view in which your melancholy places 
it convinces me your grief will give way, when it can, 
and not be nourished repiningly or without effort. How^ 
how shall I wish and pray, my dearest M., that a scene 
of new and permanent maternal comfort may repay, in 
some measure^ your past afflictions, and awaken and 
enliven you to new happiness ! I only fear the terror 
you will conceive from every possible alarm may lessen 
the coming consolation, by increasing its anxiety. En- 
deavour, my dear friend, endeavour, d'avance, to prepare 
your Boind for a confidence without which you can enjoy 
nothing, and which, without exertion, will now surely 
fly you. 

A singular instance of the unhappiness of wanting this 
confidence has lately fallen under my eyes. The mother 
w>f a very fine child felt and indulged a solicitude so 
^reat that, by degrees, it became a part of her existence ^ 
«he was never without it, — in j>resence, in absence, in 
sickness, in health, — no matter which, — prosperity a.ud 
adversity made no difference ; and the auxieXy ^^>n Vo 
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flDsn* |i»it^« dhioe her. Siie BtBod «d maklk <Mt liy dc 
«k €il'&e Bsrse viiii a valck m htr hasu 
i^ a iPMWitf^ dbe exact tiae k ipcK ia 
lUfl/ead iorvasd to meelevcsT pancKcr^aBd 
appeaiaaoe, bdom ijbesofiered dx: ddd to f o tj pc d ii 
iu valk; afid tamed h to the ng|bt to avood 
and pnaezid J back to iJbe left tbat k w^ 
anotiscr . Sbe rose in the dead of mi^ to go mad look 
at it : fthe quined all sodetj tvo or tkree tknei ia a 
visit, to exanuoe it ; aod, ia sboit. she oiade hendC her 
hastMiod^ and all her friends miseiable by tbis 
distrust and apprrfie-nsion, and is nov, in a 
and declining state, sent sonthvaxd to try the dbamgt of 
air for beneIC a bile all the time the diild is caie of the 
moU bealtfay^ beaodfoi, and lobost I ever saw in my 
life- 

VVliat a world is tbis ! can one help to exclaim, vhea 
the first of blessings can thos be rendered a scomge to 
our friends and an infelicitj to oarselves ? For tbis lady, 
who, happy in her conjagal fate, bad no wish bat fbr a 
C'hild^ has never known a tranqoil day since her boon has 
been granted. 

Heaven shield you from such sufferings henceforth ! 

Give my best compliments to Mr. ^ and write when 

you can to vour truly^ truly a&ctionate 

RB- 

Queen's Lodge, Windsor, Angosf, 1790. 

As I have only my almanac memorandums for diis 
months I shall hasten immediately to what I think my 
dear partial lecturers will find most to their taste in the 
course of it. 

Know then, fair ladies, daoxil \3afc middle of this 
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August^ 1790, the author finished the rough first draught 
and copy of her first tragedy. What species of a com- 
position it may prove she is very unable to tell; she 
only knows it was an almost spontaneous work, and 
soothed the melancholy of imagination for a while, though 
afterwards it impressed it with a secret sensation of hor- 
ror, so like real woe^ that she believes it contributed to 
the injury her sleep received about this period. 

Nevertheless, whether well or ill, she is pleased to 
have done something at last^ she had so long lived in all 
ways as nothing. 

You will smile, however, at my next trust ; but scarce 
was this completed, — as to design and scenery I mean, for 
the whole is in its first rough state, and legible only to 
herself, — scarce, however, had this done with imagination, 
to be consigned over to correction, when imagination 
seized upon another subject for another tragedy. 

The first therefore I have deposited in my strong-box, 
in all its imperfections, to attend to the other; I well 
know correction may always be summoned, imagination 
never will come but by choice. I received her, there- 
fore, a welcome guest, — ^the best adapted for softening 
weary solitude, where only coveted to avoid irksome ex- 
ertion. 

The first day of this month, Sunday, I had the two 

beautiful sisters, Mrs. Gwynn and Mrs. Bunbury, to tea. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg was absent on a visit to Mrs. Hast- 

itigs. These sisters look still in their first bloom. Their 

liusbands were both here. We had a cheerful evening ; 

Aiiss Gomme was with me also. When I am thus in 

^lay reign she comes frequently; she has much more mind 

^lian I have commonly observed fall to official lot. 

On the 6th was the Princess Amelia's birthday. It 
V^as ushered in by a breakfast at a new sma\\Vvo>x^^\)V\OcL 
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the Queen has just purchased at Frogmore, about half a 
mile from Windsor. The Princess Elizabeth was ordored 
there early to prepare for the King's reception^ who, wiA 
the Queen and the rest of the Princesses, went to eailj 
prayers. Miss Planta attended the Priooess till the 
Royal arrival, and Her Majesty graciously commissioBed 
Her Royal Highness to gratify me with a sight of dwr 
preparations. She is always happy when permitted to 
show her native obligingness. We were there a fall hour 
before the King, &€., came. The apartments woe 
dressed out in flowers, and made very simply pretty aal 
gay. A band of musicians were stationed in a kmg 
bower running across the garden, who struck up ' God 
save the King* as His Majesty entered the house, 
whole was very elegant, and fitted to the innocence 
youth of the sweet little Princess whose birth it 
brated. 

I plaohl one of myfairing work-ba^ets, with its impi 
meats, on a table, ready for her little Royal Hig)ii 
wiih the leave of Princess Elizabeth, who smilinglj pc^^ 
hex own ca.leau. a bonbonniere. into the basket^ that 
sb:er micht see them together. la whatever she 
the:^ i$ a ]3^>^t cardvadnc coudescciksion. 

1 hjiv! woT-ici wi:h iben al!. the Queen 
kl^^^^>.^. ;he ^:4st bef^?«e. in £3rvanik:s the deoontiaiis. 

A $o'?;rvrt j^rn- 1^ ocsasjMucy mwe invsied npon tte 
cvAsiJor, t.^ :.V r*ejit't«s : ii>f isi^d part of the 
w<sw^ 4^.^ft'i:;^^i t>:>>e K^\:C :&>Je. iiie «dxis had 

A; Tvw. *ooAr.* vi t.> a u<fti:xiBciaa in waidi 
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We had all much interest about this time in the wel- 
Geure of the dear little Princess, ^vho was inoculated. 
Thank Heaven ! all prospered, and she suffered nothing. 

Liord Harcourt, the Queen's new Master of the Horse, 
spent a week here^ and made me a very long visit one 
day, in which we discussed the merits of Mr. MasoD> 
Mrs. Macaulay, and divers republicans^ with tolerable 
ease for courtiers ! He was of late a chief of their clan. 
I was not surprised to hear afterwards;^ by Lady Har- 
courts that they had not received a letter from Mr. Mason 
for the last three months ; yet she told it as a matter of 
wonder. 

Sadly^ and therefore briefly^ shall I conclude the anec- 
dotes of this month. My poor excellent Columb, half 
recovered^ precipitately followed me to Windsor^ where 
be grew worse and worse; he was attended by Dr. Gis- 
bume> who at this time resided in Windsor, to watch the 
Princess Amelia^ just inoculated. Mr. Keate, the sur- 
g^n^ here also for the same reason, did what was pos- 
sible for him ; but the conclusion was^ sending him, by 
Ihe interest and kindness of Dr. Gisburne, to St. George's 
Hospital, as his disorder called for the constant attend- 
ance of a surgeon ; it was a swelling upon the liver. 

He was extremely willing, nay eager, to go, from a 
persuasion he should there recover. I had proposed his 
tryiiig the native air of Switzerland, but he was miserable 
at the thoughts of going away ; I had then offered him 
a quiet lodging at Clewer, a village near Windsor, but 
he could not bear to leave the place in which the mis- 
tress to whom he had so kindly attached himself resided; 
nor would he agree to any plan but that of the hospital. 

I obtained permission of Lady Courtown to let her 
Xord's butler accompany him to the hospital. This butler 
^ his countryman and intimate friend, M.. Cvx^xvo^, «xA 
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a very worthy man. I sent them in a chaise^ with a 
charge to travel slow^ and three letters of recommenda- 
tion from Dr. Gisburne. 

He had already kept his bed two days^ but I desired 
to see him before he went, and I sent Goter to him, with 
a stamped receipt for settling his wages with her, that I 
might not fatigue him when he came to take leave of 
me. He refused this, sent me back the receipt, and told 
Goter he wanted no money, and should beg me to keep 
some which he had by him already. 

Tiiis was not pleasant; all money transactions have 
some portion of distaste to me, though I little foresaw 
what would follow a compliance I could not refuse. 

The poor good creature came to me in his way to the 
chaise ; he looked like deaths yet was in good hopes and 
spirits. I said whatever I could suggest to encourage 
and comfort him. He expressed himself in terms oi 
such strong attachment that he quite melted me with 
sorrow and compassion ; he again refused his wages, and 
brought me, in a paper, ten guineas to keep for him. I 
drew up a receipt and acknowledgment of the whole: 
he would not take it, — I insisted. He trembled all over 
with emotion and extreme feebleness, and probably with 
pain, as he said, — " No, Ma'am, I won't take it ! You 
know what it is, and I know what it is ; and if I live 
I'm sure you won't wrong me : and if I don't, n<Aody 
else sha'n't have it ; for neither father, nor mother, nor 
any relation that I have, has ever been so kind to me as 
you have been 1" 

In short, my dear friends, he left me neither more nor 
less than deluged in tears ; for a testimony so simple and 
so affecting, of regard from a poor man scarce able to 
stand, and looking already fit for a shroud ! It seemed 
as if further resistance would break his heart, in his pre- 
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sent enfeebled state. I only gave him my best wishes, 
with a solemn promise to keep his place open for his 
return, and never to hire any servant but by the week so 
long as he livedo till he was able to come back to me 
himself. 

This pleased him, and, with kindest expressions of 
thankfulness, he set off for the hospital. 

I sent after him a message, however, that I had sealed 
up his wages and his savings, and had written upon them 
what and whose they were, that, if any accident happened 
to me, my sister might restore the money to the right 
claimant, without confusion or doubt. 

I heard the next day, through M. Cuenod, that the 
poor man bore the journey better than could have been 
expected, and was settled much to his satisfaction. 

Dr. Gisburne promised me to superintend, and Mr. 

Keate to see him from time to time. Mr. Keate, also, 

to show he meant to take some trouble, came to me with 

a request I would canvass the Provost of Eton, Dr. 

Roberts, concerning a living for his brother. I told him 

my little right to such an application ; but, for the sake 

of my poor Columb, I would refuse nothing demanded 

of me. I therefore posted to Eton ; but though I met 

with every civility from the Provost, I found the request 

Was of a nature impracticable for consent, as it opposed 

^^6 fiMied rules of the College. So I was only paid for 

^be difiScult, nay arduous, to me, exertion of asking a 

^vour, by manifesting to Mr. Keate my readiness to 

*^low claim for claim. 

You may imagine I made continual inquiries how the 
Poor man went on, but no accounts were promising which 
^^^ched me during the month. 

September. — I must immediately proceed to the me- 
*^^choly but only interest of this month — my poor Co- 
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lamb. After various accounts concerning hino, I 
on the 15th a letter, informing me^ in bis own name^ that 
he was so much recovered he hoped soon to vetnrB 
to me. 

Quite happy in this wished-for news^ I prepared Wil- 
liam Moss^ a former servant of Mrs. Sob wellenberg, whom 
I had hired for the present, to leave me, and flattered 
myself a few days would restore to me this good and 
faithful creature: but a few days told another tale! I 
was just come in one evening from calling upon Madame 
de la Fite, who was ill, when Mrs. Scbwellenbei^'s msn 
informed me Columb was dying: the Kings hobbf 
groom had called at the hospital, and beard he was giveB 
over! 

Equally disappointed and concerned, I sent immedi- 
ately for M. Cuenod, Lord Courtown's butler, and en- 
treated him to go early the next morning to the hospital, 
and to see his poor countryman and hear bis last wkhes, 
and inquire if he was properly attended, and cany hiai 
my sincerest good wishes, and earnest desire to know his 
own^ both for while he lived and for after, if be should be 
survived by me. Every caution to prevent giving him 
any shock by this message I strongly inculcated, and M* 
Cuenod seems a good and tender-hearted man. 

At six o'clock the next morning he left Windsor. He 
returned again at night. He told me poor CMomb 
would not allow himself to be in any such danger, but 
persisted he should soon see me himself; nor would he 
hear of any regulation as to his affairs, angrily saying 
*' Everything was settled, and if it were a thousand pounds 
it should not be altered." 

You will not wonder I was extremely affected by tbia 
persevering manifestation of extraordinary regard. I baA 
already shown M. Cuenod the paper I had drawn up; — 
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we agreed nothing more could be now done ; bnt he told 
me of two sisters in Switzerland^ of whom I had not 
before heard^ and I determined, if the poor man died 
without further injunctions or directions^ to transmit to 
them all he should leave. 

He had also, at my desire, left orders with a M. 
Hugoenon, another Swiss friend^ to superintend his affairs, 
and when all was over see that his poor remains were 
decently interred, and every attention paid that seemed 
light and kind. 

I heard of him still daily for three days more* The 
morning of this third day I had a message from him of 
his duty, and he hoped to see me soon ; in the evening-*- 
another account ! — he was dead ! 

My intelligencer was this M. Huguenon, who is a per- 
fumer. He told me poor Columb, in the last quarter of 
an hour, desired to leave everything to his sisters. He 
certainly meant everything of his wearing apparel, 
watches, &c., for what money he had left in my hands 
he would never tell anybody ; purposely, M. Cuenod says, 
that no one might have any claim upon me ! 

I told M. Huguenon how it all stood, and that all 
should be forthwith sent over to Switzerland, when the 
dothes, &c., were sold. I gave him an order to Kew and 
the Queen's house, as well as here at Windsor, for 
searching and collecting all his poor chattels. 

A fortnight after we went as usual to Kew previous to 
the Thursday's drawing-room ; and here a letter was 
biought me upstairs by Goter from Mr. Burney, telling 
tiie he sent another from his friend Mr. Ffrye, recom- 
mending to my assistance one Peter Bayond, as heir and 
executor of my late servant, Jacob Columb ! The ac- 
coiupanying letter from Mr. Ffrye was to the same pur- 
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I cao by no means tell 3^11 my astonishment at 
Peter Bayond*s hardy attempt^ nor my horror at ivhat I 
was completely convinced must be a forgery. Poor Co- 
Inmb had no possible moti\*e to make soch a will in pri- 
vate and in secret; and in public and openly he had 
repeatedly declared all I have already related. 

Expecting something unpleasant mi^t ensue, and 
firmly persuaded of this executor's perjury, I desired Mr. 
l>e Luc to be so good as to be present at my a dm i tting 
him ; for he had brought the letter himself. At fin^ 
indeed, I was strongly tempted to refuse seeing him ; but 
when I considered mj belief in his baseness was without 
proofs I felt I had no right to decline hearing him speak 
for himself. 

In he came, looking precisely like one of the Iiidi 
chairmen in * The Jealous Wife,' who attempt to smog^ 
away old Russet ; black and all black — dress, hair, and 
countenance ; sturdy, strong, decided, and ill-marked weie 
his face and figure, yet perplexed, stammering, and un- 
certain his speech ; he had a thick stick in his hand, and 
his whole appearance was really tremendous. 

He produced the will ; every word showed its falsehood 
more strongly. It left James Columb, a cousin, who 
resides with Mr. Walpole, joint heir: it specified nothing; 
the will might have served for any man of any fortune ia 
any kingdom. 

I asked why he had held it back so long. 

He answered, be had written to me a week ago. 

I found he had spelt my name Burnet, and the letted 
had missed me. 

*' Even then," I cried, " my servant had been dead * 
week. Why did you not immediately send ?" 

He had waited to prove the will. 

There could be no occasvon. fot lJ\a.t in so small ^ 
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concern if there were no doubt of its validity. Proved, 
however, it was^ and signed and sealed at Doctors* 
Commons ! 

After much discussion the result was> that he should 
meet M. Huguenon at my apartment at St. James's the 
next day. 

The next day I had a message from James Columb^ 
charging me not to pay this man, whom he believed a 
cheat, and honestly declining to share in any such per- 
jury ; but persisting all should go to the sisters. 

I was pleased to see my good Columb had left a rela- 
tion of worth so like his own. 

This miserable being never came. He durst not face 
M. Huguenon, who knew him well, and who begged me 
to pay no regard to him, as he was a man of the very 
worst character, though also a Swiss. 

I then settled, with this M. Huguenon and Mr. De 
Luc and my father, to pay nothing further but to Philip 
or James Columb, both servants of Mr. Walpole. Here 
the matter rested till October. 

For the miscellanies of this month I have no memo- 
randums. The only pleasant part of it is well known to 
you, unrecorded. 

I was obliged to receive Mr. Bentham in order to soften 

i^eturoing to him his son's MS. Memoirs unviewed. 

^ think I have mentioned Her Majesty declined looking 

St them from prudential motives. He made a very long 

^'sit, and seemed perfectly good-humoured and well sa- 

tisfied; he appears to be a very worthy, open-hearted, 

cheerful, and happy character. He settled *^ much future 

*^qnaintance" by bringing me acquainted with Mrs. 

^^mham ! — O, very much ! thought I, — nothing so easy ! 
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QueeB't Lodge* WiBduB, 

October. — ^I open again with my poor Colomb. Hov 
little did he imagine his singular kindness woald iovohe 
me in such difficulties 1 but, as I heard from M. GoeBol 
he certainly resolved against telling any one what moMf 
was in my hands, that there might be no claim opon mu 
Worthy, aflTectionate creature ! — bow often and hov Itrng 
shall I miss him ! 

I had been returned here but a short time when I le* 
ceived a letter from an attorney, Mr. F. Matthews, de- 
siring me to pay forthwith to Peter Bayond the ram ia 
my hands of the late Jacob Columb ! 

It was now necessary to apply to the coosina. I there- 
fore took the courageous step of addressing myself to 
Mr. Walpole himself, that through him I might act with 
them. His former kindness to me was a secret grimnli 
to assure me he would not take amiss such a call upon 
his remembrance and his time. 

I opened my cause thus— or to this effect : — 

'' If Mr. Walpole has still the goodness to remember 
an old acquaintance, long lost to all apparent claim for 
that honour, he is requested to spare his servant, Jamei 
Columb, to call at her apartment next Thursday, at St 
James's Palace, about two o'clock ; as she wishes to lean 
from said James Columb what he would have her do 
with the small sum of money still remaining in her handi 
of her late servant, Jacob Columb, his cousin. She re- 
ceived his message ten days ago requiring her not to p^ 
it to one Peter Bayond, but this morning she has had t 
letter from an attorney with reverse directions.*' 

Thus you see I came to the point in a very busineaBr 
like manner. But, as I thought he might have more ac- 
quaintance at St. James's Palace than one, I concloded. 
it would not be amiss lo \nl\a\a.U a little who addressed 
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bim — which I 'did in a rather quaint way, somewhat 
suited to Strawberry Hill, as thus : " And now can Mr. 
Walpole pardon this abrupt and troublesome intrusion 
from one who seemed at least consigned to silence' and 
qaiet ? she will not say to oblivion, lest a quotation should 
occur for an answer — ' Seemed, madam ? nay, you were !* 
She trusts, however, there can be no local impropriety 
in bringing herself again to life, purely to speak for the 
dead ; yet her courage of renovation does not amount to 
expecting a place in the memory of Mr. Walpole without 
calling to its aid that she has the honour to be, &c. &c., 

F. BORNEY." 

Never was quaintness so successful. A letter filled 
with the most flattering kindness was brought to me at 
St. James's by his servant, Philip Columb. I shall show 
it yon when we meet, as it is too long to copy : but there 
is one paragraph at the conclusion so striking in this 
present juncture, that I am tempted to put aside my 
blushes, and give it you at once ; especially as it was 
read, with singular opportuneness, by my dearest father. 
After the business part, this follows : — 

•• As this will come to you by my servant, give me 
leave to add another word on your most unfounded idea 
that I can forget you, because it is almost impossible for 
me even to meet you. Believe me, I heartily regret that 
privation, but would not repine, were your situation, 
either in point of fortune or position, equal in any degree 
to your merit. But were your talents given to be buried 
in obscurity? You have retired from the world to a 
closet at Court — where, indeed, you will still discover 
mankind, though not disclose it ; for if you could pene- 
trate its characters in the earliest glimpse of its superficies, 
^ill it escape your piercing eye when it shrinks from your 
inspection, knowing that you have the mirroT ol V\\x\N\\w 
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your pocket ? — ^I will not embarrass yoa bj saying moie, 
nor would have yon take notice of or reply to what I have 
said : judge^ only^ that feeling hearts reflect, not forget 
Wishes that are empty look like vanity ; — my vanity is to 
be thought capable of esteeming yoa as much as yoa 
deserve, and to be reckoned^ though a very distant, t 
most nncere friend^ — and^ give me leave to say^ dear 
madam> your most obedient humble servant, 

" HoR. Walpolk. 

"Strawberry Hill, October, '90.' 

It was not only pleasure I received from this extreme 
kindness^ but real use : such an expression as that I have 
marked under, from such a man, operated most power- 
fully upon a loved paternal heart, that, from time to 
time, is strengthened in its plans by assurances of ap- 
probation from those whose opinion is of weight, aod 
worthy of counterbalancing such worldly wights as will 
probably start up in censure, wonder, and objecting. 

In my answer to Mr. Walpole, I told him that, even 
from that closet in which he had deposited me, I could 
look for truth in words, and expect there might be mean- 
ing in professions ; therefore, I ventured to rely upon his 
sincerity and crave his advice how to proceed. I then 
stated the case more fully. 

I received from him the kindest of answers immedi- 
ately, offering to join his own security with his serx'ant's, 
to insure me from ever more being troubled upon this 
subject, and protesting that if, at any time, I could 
employ him ^' in any great or little service, it was a hap- 
piness I owed him," and finishing with warmest and most 
cordial professions of a regard, with which I am extremely 
flattered. 

You will not want to be told that I declined his gene- 
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rous oflfer of security. I could not bear to involve in any 
such possible embarrassment a much nearer and dearer 
friend ; but I thankfully accepted his counsel, and re- 
solved upon paying the whole into the hands of his ser- 
vants^ the Columbs, assuring him, at the same time^ that 
I had now in my possession a security much more valu- 
able to me than any indemnity in money matters^ namely, 
that of the kindness and the remembrance with which he 
honoured me. 

Would you not, now, have supposed this vexatious 
business^ as far as it regarded me, at an end ? No such 
thing ! I had meetings, writings, consultations, torments 
about it innumerable ; and this vile Peter Bayond followed 
me with incessant menace, though he was afraid and 
ashamed of encountering M. Huguenon, his country- 
man. 

I was reduced, at last, to entreat my dear father to 
beg counsel of Mr. Batt. Mr. Batt was just gone to 
Twickenham ! He then kindly applied to Mr. Wood- 
cock, whom I know not, though I was formerly much 
acquainted with Lady Shelley, his sister, as you may re- 
member from my Brighthelmstone journal. 

Mr. Woodcock, with the most pleasant alacrity, un- 
dertook the business for me, which he settled, after much 
trouble and a thousand difficulties, in a manner the most 
friendly on his own part, though the most mortifying to 
Mr. Walpole and myself; for Peter Bayond obtained 
half the property, from persisting he would else sustain a 
lawsuit, in which Mr. Woodcock assured me I must 
necessarily be involved in expenses that would double the 
^hole of what my poor servant had left ! 

The other half the cousin received. 

My whole comfort is, that the poor ill-used sisters, at 
least, had never expected what they thus lost ; for poor 

VOL. V. M 
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Columb had been deeply in debt till he lived with m^ 
and they were not upon good terms. 

The great kindness of Mr. Walpole has been all mj 
solace for this disturbance. 

I could not forbear concluding my letter with teUing 
him that the opinion I enclosed for him had almost petri- 
fied ,me^ and that, if such was oar chance of juMtiee widi 
laic, we must agree never to relate this little history to 
the democrats abroad^ lest we should all be bronglit 
forward to illustrate the necessity of universal RefiMrm, 
and the National Assembly should echo with all cor 
names ! 

In his answer he agrees to this in strong terms. 



I was ill the whole of this months though not once with 
sufficient seriousness for confinement, yet with a diffi- 
culty of proceeding as usual so great, that the day was a 
burthen — or rather, myself a burthen to the day. A 
languor so prodigious, with so great a failure of strength 
and spirit^ augmented almost hourly, that I several times 
thought I must be compelled to excuse my constancy of 
attendance ; but there was no one to take my place, ex- 
cept Miss Planta, whose health is insufficient for her own, 
and Mile. MontmoUin, to whom such an addition of duty 
is almost distraction. I could not, therefore, but work 
on while to work at any rate able. 

I now drew up, however, my memorial, or rather, showed 
it now to my dearest father. He so much approved iti 
that he told me he would not have a comma of it altered. 
I will copy it for you. It is as respectful and as gratefiJ 
as I had words at command to make it, and expressive 
of strong devotion and attachment; but it fairly snA. 
firmly states that my strength is inadequate to the dati< 
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of my charge, and, therefore, that I humbly crave per- 
mission to resign it and retire into domestic life. It was 
written in my father's name and my own. 

I had now that dear father's desire to present it upon 
the first auspicious moment : and O ! with what a mix- 
ture of impatience and dread unspeakable did I look for- 
ward to such an opportunity ! 

The war was still undecided : still I inclined to wait 
its issue, as I perpetually brought in my wishes for poor 
James^ though without avail. Major Garth, our last 
Equerry, was raised to a high post in the West Indies, 
and the rank of Colonel. I recommended James to his 
notice and regard if they met; and a promise most readily 
and pleasantly made to seek him out and present him to 
his brother, the General, if they ever served in the same 
district^ was all, I think, that my Court residence obtained 
for my marine department of interest ! 

Meanwhile, one morning at Kew^ Miss Cambridge 
was so much alarmed at my declining state of health that 
she would take no denial to my seeing and consulting 
Mr. Dundas. He ordered me the bark, and it strength- 
ened me so much for awhile, that I was too much re- 
cruited for presenting my sick memorial, which I there- 
fore cast aside. 

Mrs. Ord spent near a week at Windsor in the begin- 
ning of this month.' I was ill, however, the whole time, 
imd suffered so much from my official duties, that my 
good Mrs. Ord, day after day, evidently lost something 
more and more of her partiality to my situation, from 
witnessing fatigues of which she had formed no idea, and 
difficulties and disagreeabilities in carrying on a week's 
intercourse, even with so respectable a friend, which I 
l>elieve she had thought impossible. 
Two or three times she burst forth into ejaculations 

m2 
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strongly expressive of fears for my health and sorrow at 
its exhausting calls. I could not bat be relieved in my 
own mind that this much-valued^ most maternal friend 
should thus receive a conviction beyond all powers of 
representation^ that my place was of a sort to require a 
strength foreign to my make. 

She left me in great and visible uneasiness^ and wrote 
to me continually for bills of health. I never yet so 
much loved her^ for^ kind as I have always found her, I 
never yet saw in her so much true tenderness. 

In this monthy also, I first heard of the zealous exer- 
tions and chivalrous intentions of Mr. Windham. 
Charles told me they never met without his denouncing 
the whole thunders of his oratory against the confine- 
ment by which he thought my health injured ; with his 
opinion that it must be counteracted speedily by elope- 
ment, no other way seeming effectual. 

But with Charlotte he came more home to the point. 
Their vicinity in Norfollr occasions their meeting, though 
very' seldom at the house of Mr. Francis, who resents 
his prosecution of Mr. Hastings, and never returns his 
visits : but at assemblies at Avlsham and at Lord Buck- 
ingham's dinners they are certain of now and then en- 
countering. 

This summer, when Mr. Windham went to Felbrig, 
his Norfolk seat, they soon met at an assembly, and he 
immediately opened upon his disapprobation of her 
sister's monastic life, adding, '' I do not venture to speak 
thus freely upon this subject to everybody, but to you I 
think I may ; at least, I hope it" 

Poor dear Charlotte was too full-hearted for disguise, 
and they presently entered into a confidential cabal, that 
made her quite disturbed and provoked when hurried 
away. 
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From this time, whenever they met, they were pretty 
xnuch of a mind. " I cannot see you," he always cried, 
"without recurring to that painful subject — ^your sister's 
situation." He then broke forth in an animated ofifer of 
his own services to induce Dr. Burney to finish such a 
captivity, if he could flatter himself he might have any 
influence. 

Charlotte eagerly promised him the greatest, and he 
gave her his promise to go to work. 

What a noble Quixote ! How much 1 feel obliged to 
him ! How happy, when I may thank him ! 

He then pondered upon ways and means. He had 
already sounded my father : '' but it is resolution," he 
added, *^not inclination, Dr. Burney wants." After 
some further reflection, he then fixed upon a plan : *^ I 
will set the Literary Club upon him ! " he cried : '' Miss 
Burney has some very true admirers there, and I am sure 
they will all eagerly assist. We will present him a peti- 
tion — -an address." 

Much more passed : Mr. Windham expressed a degree 
of interest and kindness so cordial, that Charlotte says 
she quite longed to shake hands with him ; and if any 
success ever accrues, she certainly must do it. 

Frightened, however, after she returned honie^ she 
feared our dearest father might unfairly be' overpowered, 
and frankly wrote him a recital of the whole, counselling 
him to see Mr. Windham in private before a meeting at 
the Club could take place. 

And now for a scene a little surprising. 

The beautiful chapel of St. George, repaired and 
finished by the best artists at an immense expense, which 
was now opened after a very long shutting up for its pre- 
parations brought innumerable strangers to Windsor, 
and, among others, Mr. Boswell. 
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This I bemrd, in my waj to the chapd, iinoiB Mr. Tor- 
balent, who oTertook me, and mentioiied hBTiDg wmtt Mr. 
Boswell at the Bishop of Carlide's the evenii^ befae. 
He proposed bringiog him to call upon me ; bat dn I 
declined, certain how little satisfaction would be giicn 
here by the entrance of a man so famous for compfling 
anecdotes. But yet I really wished to see him again, for 
<dd acquaintance sake, and unavoidable amuseoicot frooi 
his oddity and good homour, as weU as respect for the 
object of his constant admiration, my revered Dr. Johnson. 
I therefore told Mr. Turbulent I should be extremely ^bd 
to speak with him after the service was over. 

Accordingly, at the gate of the choir, Mr. Tnrbdent 
brought him to me. We saluted with mutual glee : Us 
comic-serious face and manner have lost nothii^ oT tbor 
wonted ^gularity ; nor yet have his mind and language 
as you will soon confess. 

I am extremely glad to see you indeed," he cried, 

but very sorry to see you here. My dear ma*am, why 
ck> you stay ? — ^it won^t do, ma*am ! you mnst resign ! — 
we can put up with it no longer. I told my good host 
the Bishop so last night ; we are all grown quite out- 
rageous !" 

AVhether I laughed the most, or stared the most, I am 
at a loss to say ; but I hurried away from the cathedral 
not to have such treasonable declarations oveiiieard, for 
we were surrounded by a multitude. 

He accompanied me, however, not losing one moment. 
in continuing bis exhortations: ''If yon do not qui^-s 
ma'am, very soon^ some violent measures, I assure yoi 
will be taken. We shall address Dr. Bumey in 
body ; I am ready to make the harangue myself, 
shall fall upon him all at once." 

/ sfopped him to inquire abouX. Svc lo^Vvua; he said 
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saw him very often^ and that his spirits were very good. 
I adked about Mr. Burke's book. ^'O/' cried he^ '^it 
will come out next week : 'tis the first book in the worlds 
eju:ept my own, and that's coming out also very soon ; 
only I want your help." 

<^ My help?" 

''YeS| madam; you must give me some of your choice 
little notes of the Doctor's; we have seen him long 
enough upon stilts ; I want to show him in a new light. 
Grave Sam^ and great Sam, and solemn Sam, and learned 
Sam,-^— all these he has appeared over and over. Now I 
want to entwine a wreath of the graces across his brow ; 
I want to show him as gay Sam, agreeable Sam^ pleasant 
Sam ; so you must help me with some of his beautiful 
billets to yourself." 

I evaded this by declaring I had not any stores at 
hand. He proposed a thousand curious expedients to 
get at them^ but I was invincible. 

Then I was hurrying on, lest I should be too late. He 
followed eagerly, and again exclaimed, *' But, ma'am, as I 
tell you, this won't do — you must resign off-hand ! Why, 
I would farm you out myself for double, treble the 
money ! I wish I had the regulation of such a farm, — yet 
I am no farmer-general. But I should like to farm you, 
4nd so I will tell Dr. Burney. I mean to address him; I 
have a speech ready for the first opportunity." 

He then told me his ^ Life of Dr. Johnson' was nearly 
printed, and took a proof-sheet out of his pocket to show 
me ; with crowds passing and repassing, knowing me well, 
and staring well at him : for we were now at the iron rails 
of the Queen^s Lodge. 

I stopped ; I could not ask him in : I saw he expected 
it, and was reduced to apologise, and tell him I must 
attend the Queen immediately. 
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He uttered again stronger and stronger exbortatioiis 
for my retreat^ accompanied by expressions which I was 
obliged to check in their bud. But finding he had no 
chance for entering, he stopped me again at the gale, and 
said he would read me a part of his work. 

There was no refusing this : and he began, widi a letter 
of Dr. Johnson's to himself. He read it in strong imita- 
tion o( the Doctor's manner, very well, and not carica- 
ture. But Mrs. Schwellenberg was at her window, a 
crowd was gathering to stand round the rails, and the 
King and Queen and Royal Family now approadied from 
the Terrace. I made a rather quick apology, and, with 
a step as quick as my now weakened limbs have left in 
my power, I hurried to my apartment. 

You may suppose I had inquiries enough, from all 
around, of " Who was the gentleman I was talking to at 
the rails?*' And an iDJunction rather frank not to admit 
him beyond those limits. 

However, I saw him again the next morning, in coming 
from early prayers, and he again renewed his remon- 
strances, and his petition for my letters of Dr. Johnson. 

I cannot consent to print private letters, even of a man 
so justly celebrated, when addressed to myself: no, I 
shall hold sacred those revered and but too scarce testi- 
monies of the high honour his kindness conferred upon 
me. One letter I have from him that is a masterpiece 
of elegance and kindness united. 'Twas his last. 

NoTEMBER. — ^This mouth will be very brief of annals ; 
I was so ill, so unsettled, so unhappy during every day^ 
that I kept not a memorandum. 

All the short benefit I had received from the bark 
now at an end : languor, feverish nights, and restless day 
M'ere incessant. My memorial was always in my mind 
my courage never rose to bringing it from my letter- 
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Yet the war was over, the hope of a ship for my brother 
demolished, and my health required a change of life 
equally with my spirits and my happiness. 

The Queen was all graciousness ; and her favour and 
confidence and smiles redoubled my difficulties. I saw 
she had no suspicion but that I was hers for life ; and, 
unimportant as I felt myself to her, in any comparison 
with those for whom I quitted her, I yet knew not how to 
give her the unpleasant surprise of a resignation for which 
I saw her wholly unprepared. 

It is true, my depression of spirits and extreme altera- 
tion of person might have operated as a preface ; for I 
saw no one, except my Royal Mistress and Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg, who noticed not the change, or who failed to 
pity and question me upon my health and my fatigues ; 
but as they alone saw it not, or mentioned it not, that 
afforded me no resource. And thus, with daily inten- 
tion to present my petition and conclude this struggle, 
night always returned with the effort unmade, and the 
watchful morning arose fresh to new purposes that seemed 
only formed for demolition. And the month expired as 
it began, with a desire the most strenuous of liberty and 
peace, combated by reluctance unconquerable to give pain, 
displeasure, or distress to my very gracious Royal Mistress. 

For the rest, all I can mention is in black unison: 
the loss of our very amiable cousin, one of the first and 
greatest favourites of our earliest life, and the affliction 
of all his disconsolate family. This was the sadly prin- 
cipal event of this sadly wearing month. 

Poor Dr. Lort too now breathed his last, from a terrible 
a.ccident of an overturn in a carriage. 

The worthy and every way meriting Mr. Thomas Willis 
li«8 succeeded him as prebendary of St. Paul's. 
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Mi^s Bumey to Mrs. . 

November 23id, "M. 

I own myself entirely of Mrs. Montagu's opiakm 
about Mr. Burke's book; it is the noblest, deepest, most 
animated^ and exalted work that I think I have em 
read. I am charmed to hear its eloge from Mrs. Moa- 
tagu ; it is a tribute to its excellence which lefiecb 
high honour on her own candour, as she was one 
of those the most vehemently irritated against its aothor 
but a short time since. How can man, with all his 
inequalities, be so little resembling to himself at dif- 
ferent periods as this man ? He is all ways a prodigy, 
— in fascinating talents and incomprehensible inoooBiBft- 
eocies. 

When I read^ however, such a book as this, I am apt 
to imagine the whole of such a being must be right;, as 
well as the parts, and that the time may come when the 
mists which obscure the motives or incentives to those 
actions and proceedings which seem incongruous may be 
chased away, and we may find the internal intentioo 
had never been faulty, however ill appearances had sap- 
ported any claim to right. Have you yet read it? Yoa 
will find it to require so deep and so entire an attentioa, 
that perhaps you may delay it till in more establided 
heahh ; but read it you will^ and with an admiration you 
cannot often feel excited. 

We do not expect to go to town till a day or two 
the birthday, the 19th of January: would that time 

my dear M ? Indeed I would not for the world 

should be deferred any later ; and that time will suit m< 
I believe, as well as any part of the year. You kno 
the uncertainty of all things here. F. B. 
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December. — Leaving a little longer in the lurch, the 
late months, let me endeavour to give to my beloved 
firiends some account of this conclusion of the year while 
yet in being. 

My loss of health was now so notorious, that no part 
of the house coald wholly avoid acknowledging it ; jet 
was the terrible picquet the catastrophe of every evening, 
tboogh frequent pains in my side forced me, three or four 
times in a game, to creep to my own room for hartshorn 
and for rest. And so weak and faint I was become, that 
I was compelled to put my head out into the air, at all 
Ikmus, and in all weathers, from time to time, to recover 
the power of breathing, which seemed not seldom almost 
iritbdrawn. 

Her Majesty was very kind during this time, and the 
Princesses interested themselves aboat me with a sweet- 
ness very grateful to me ; indeed, the whole household 
showed compassion and regard, and a general opinion 
ihat I was failing into a decline ran through the esta- 
Uishment. Miss Planta was particularly attentive and 
active to afford me help and advice ; Mdlle. Montmol- 
lin's eyes glistened when we met; Miss Goldsworthy 
declared she thought my looks so altered as scarcely to 
he known again ; Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave enjoined 
ne earnestly to ask leave for respite and recruit^ lest the 
Queen should lose me entirely by longer delay; Miss 
Gonune honestly protested she thought it became a folly 
to straggle on any longer against strength and nature ; 
Mr. De Luc was so much struck with the change as to 
tell the Queen herself that a short and complete retire- 
Uient from attendance seemed essential to my restoration ; 
^nd even Mr. Turbulent himself called one day upon me, 
^nd frankly counselled me to resign at once, for, in my 
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present state^ a life such as that I led was enough to 
destroy me. 

Thus there seemed about my little person a auiversal 
commotion ; and it spread much further, amongst those 
I have never or slightly mentioned. You will not, there- 
fore^ be surprised to hear that my true and faithful friend 
Mrs. De Luc partook so largely in the general alarm as to 
come to me^ with her kind eyes overdowing with tears^ 
to entreat me^ without the risk of farther delay^ to reUn- 
quish a situation of which the fatigue would else prove 
fatal to me. There seemed, indeed, but one opinioi^ 
that resignation of place or of life was the only remaining 
alternative. 

There seemed now no time to be lost; when I saw my 
dear father he recommended to me to be speedy, and my 
mother was very kind in urgency for immediate measures. 
I could not, however, summon courage to present my 
memorial ; my heart always failed me, from seeing the 
Queen's entire freedom from such an expectation: for 
though I was frequently so ill in her presence that I could 
hardly stand, I saw she concluded me, while life remained, 
inevitably hers. 

Finding my inability unconquferable, I at length de- 
termined upon consulting Mr. Francis. I wrote to 
Charlotte a faithful and minute account of myself, with 
all my attacks — cough, pain in the side, weakness, sleep- 
lessness, &c. — at full length, and begged Mr. Francis*s 
opinion how I must proceed. Very kindly he wrote di- 
rectly to my father, exhorting instantaneous resignation, 
as all that stood before me to avert some dangerous ma- 
lady. 

The dear Charlotte at the same time wrote to me con- 
juring my prompt retreat with the most affecting earnest- 
ness. 
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The uneasiness that preyed upon my spirits in a task 
so difficult to perform for myself, joined to my daily de- 
clension in health, was now so apparent, that, though 
I could go no farther, I paved the way for an opening, 
by owning to the Queen that Mr. Francis had been con- 
sulted upon my health. 

The Queen now frequently inquired concerning his 
answer ; but as I knew he had written to my father, I 
deferred giving the result till I had had a final conference 
with^that dear parent. I told Her Majesty my father 
would show me the letter when I saw him. 

This I saw raised for the first time a surmise that 
something was in agitation, though I am certain the sus- 
picion did not exceed an expectation that leave would be 
requested for a short absence to recruit. 

My dearest father, all kindness and goodness, yet all 
alarm, thought time could never be more favourable; 
and when next I saw him at Chelsea, I wrote a second 
memorial to enclose the original one. 

With a beating heart, and every pulse throbbing, I re- 
turned thus armed to the Queen's house. i 

Mrs. Schwellenberg sent for me to her room. I could 
hardly articulate a word to her. My agitation was so 
great that I was compelled to acknowledge something 
yery awful was impending in my afiairs, and to beg she 
would make no present inquiries. 

I had not meant to employ her in the business, nor to 
name it to her, but I was too much disturbed for conceal- 
ment or evasion. 

She seemed really sorry, and behaved with a humanity 
I had not had much reason to expect. 

I spent a terrible time till I went to the Queen at night, 
spiriting myself up for my task, and yet finding appre- 
hension gain ground every moment. 
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Mrs. Schwellenberg had already been some time with 
Her Majesty when I was summoned. I am sure she had 
already mentioned the little she had gathered. I coold 
hardly perform my cnstomary offices from excess of tre- 
pidation. The Queen looked at me with the most inqm- 
sitive solicitude. When left with her a moment I trW 
vainly to make an opening : I could not. She wis too 
much impressed herself by my manner to wait long. She 
soon inquired what answer had arrived from Mr. Fraods? 

That he could not^ I said^ prescribe at a distance. 

I hoped this would be understood^ and said no moie. 
The Queen looked much perplexed, but made no answer. 

The next morning I was half dead with real illness, «- 
cessive nervousness^ and the struggle of what I had to font 
myself to perform. The Queen again was struck with 
my appearance, which I believe indeed to have been 
shocking. When I was alone with her, she began upon 
Mr. Francis with more inquiry. I then tried to articulate 
that I had something of deep consequence to myselfto 
lay before Her Majesty ; but that I was so unequal inxny 
weakened state to speak it, that I had ventured to com- 
mit it to writing, and entreated permission to produce it 

She could hardly hear me, yet understood enough tf> 
give immediate consent. 

I then begged to know if I might present it myself, o^ 
whether I should give it to Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

" O, to me ! to me !" she cried, with kind eagerness- 

She added, however, not then, as she was going ^ 
breakfast. 

This done was already some relief, terrible as was ^^ 
that remained ; but I now knew I must go on, and tb^ 
all my fears and horrors were powerless to stop me. 

This was a drawing-room day. I saw the King at S^* 
James's, and he made \\\e mosl ^x^idwi^ vcLo^iries abo^ 
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ly health : so did each of the Princesses. I found they 
/ere now all aware of its failure. 

The Queen proposed to me to see Dr. Gisbume : the 
Ling seconded the proposition. There was no refusing ; 
et, just now, it was distressing to comply. 

The next morning, Friday ^ when again I was alone 
7iih the Queen, she named the subject, and told me she 
rould rather I should give the paper to the Schwellen- 
erg, who had been lamenting to her my want of confi- 
ence in her, and saying I confided and told everything 
3 the Queen. " I answered," continued Her Majesty, 
^ that you were always very good ; but that, with regard 
confiding, you seemed so happy with all your family, 
md to live so well together, that there was nothing to 
Jay. 

I now perceived Mrs. Schwellenberg suspected some 
dissension at home was the cause of my depression. I 
i^as sorry not to deliver my memorial to the principal 
'erson, and yet glad to have it to do where I felt so much 
!S8 compunction in giving pain. 

I now desired an audience of Mrs. Schwellenberg. 
^ith what trembling agitation did I deliver her my paper, 
-questing her to have the goodness to lay it at the feet 
f the Queen before Her Majesty left town ! We were 
^en to set out for Windsor before twelve o'clock. Mrs. 
»chwellenberg herself remained in town. 

Here let me copy the memorial. 

Most humbly presented to Her Majesty. 

Madam, 

With the deepest sense of your Majesty's good- 
ness and condescension, amounting even to sweetness — 
^ kindness — ^who can wonder I should never have been 
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able to say what I know not how to write — that I find 
my strength and health unequal to my duty ? 

SatisBed that I have regularly been spared and br 
voured by your Majesty's humane consideration to the 
utmost, I could never bring myself to the painful coa- 
fession of my secret disquietude ; bat I have long fdt 
creeping upon me a languor, a feebleness, that makes, at 
times, the roost common attendance a degree of capital 
pain to me, and an exertion that I could scarce haie 
made, but for the revived alacrity with whidi your Mi* 
jestv*s constant graciousness has inspired me, and wodi 
still, I believe, inspire me, even to my latest hoar, vhiie 
in your Majesty's immediate presence. I kept tins to 
myself while I thought it might wear away, — or, at least, 
I only communicated it to obtain some medical adrioe: 
but the weakness, though it comes only in fits, has d 
late so much increased, that I have hardlv known how, 
many days, to keep myself about — or lo rise up in tte 
morning, or to stay up at night. 

At length, howeiner, as my constitution itself seems 
slowlv. vet surelv, <rivini: wav. mv father became aJanned. 

I must not enter, here. ur^Dn his moniucation and di^ 
appo:n:n:t r*i : ihe health ani preservation of his oasi^ 
ter cou'd alv'^ne be more precious to him than yoar Mf 
ie<:\'s prc'tectic^n. 

W;:h ir,v o^wn feeMr.i:s i:j>:-- t'-e STjb-ect il would ^ 
b^^c^sl^e ti'je to ooiain v>jr Mi^estr. aai the less, as I a^ 
fiiV:y $ic:.>:» my p'lre, ir: prr: •:•: its rw! business m^- 
cA<:'.y Sr fir Sitter <.:r7"..'fA. — ^it: p^ii;: C4 iiDceie der^ 

or y. t^fr;*:,"^??. r::.>: n-rr.r .v trtrei: na: ycnar Ma 
\r:\ 0.4 ^T. t."^ ivX-^-y-t fr:n: rrv fiif- iui izTf^lf the mo^ 
c\^i\'\\ Arkr.:«''f'irr::?f:r5 •':■: t'r.e suSiriL, beaiigaaiT 
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ance. My father had originally been apprehensive of 
my inability^ with regard to strength^ for sustaining any 
but the indulgence of a domestic life : but your Majesty's 
justice and liberality will make every allowance for the 
Battered feelings of a parent's hearty which could not en- 
dure, untried) to relinquish for his daughter so high an 
honour as a personal office about your Majesty. 

I dare not^ Madam^ presume to hope that your Ma- 
jesty's condescension will reach to the smallest degree of 
concern at parting with me; but permit me. Madam, 
humbly, earnestly, and fervently, to solicit that I may 
not be deprived of the mental benevolence of your Ma- 
jesty, which so thankfully I have experienced, and so 
gratefully must for ever remember. 

That every blessing, every good, may light upon your 
Majesties here, and await a future and happier period 
hereafter, will be always amongst the first prayers of. 

Madam, 

Your Majesty's 

Ever devoted, ever grateful. 

Most attached, and most dutiful 

Subject and servant, 

Frances Burney. 



With this, though written so long ago, I only wrote an 
explanatory note to accompany it, which I will also 
copy : — 

Madam, 

May I yet humbly presume to entreat your Ma- 
jesty's patience for a few added lines, to say that the 
address which I now most respectfully lay at your Ma* 
jesty's feet was drawn up two months ago, viVv^w ^\^\. \ 

VOL. V. •» 
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iVfit si> c:uttiiBe 2 weakness as to render the smallest o- 
tsniotk >k tsm^iae ^ While I waited^ however, for fimum 
to ]Ji-««<uc li;,. 1 took the bark, and found mjaelf, for soae 
ciittv*.. ^ atttch amended, that I put it aside^ and my fiitker, 
ii^K^viit^ me better, lost bis anxious uneasiness for m 
:r>iu^ u aew mode of life. But the good effect has, 01 
':iie. so wholly failed, that an entire change of air aai 
ruaiiuer of living are strongly recommended as the best 
cbauce (or restoring my shattered health. We hold it 
therefore, a point of the grateful duty we owe to yoar 
Majesty's goodness and graciousness, to make this metaa- 
cboly statement at once, rather than to stay till absolule 
incapacity might disable me from offering one small hit 
sincere tribute of profound respect to your Majesty,— 
the only one in my power — ^that of continuing the higb 
honour of attending your Majesty, till your Majesty^s 
own choice, time, and convenience nominate a successor. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg took it, and promised me her ser- 
vices, but desired to know its contents. I begged vainlj 
to be excused speaking them. She persisted, and I then 
was compelled to own they contained my resignation. 

How aghast she looked ! — how inflamed with wrath I— 
how petrified with astonishment ! It was truly a dreadfbl 
moment to me. 

She expostulated on such a step, as if it led to destruc- 
tion : she offered to save me from it, as if the peace of 
\\\y life depended on averting it ; and she menaced Da« 
willi its bad consequences, as if life itself, removed from 
iht^He walls, would become an evil. 

I plainly recapitulated the suffering state in which I 

dnd lived for the last three months ; the difficulty with 

^htch I had waded through even the most common 6' 

ligUCB of the.day ; the consUimlol ^V\.^wda»ce, however 
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honourable^ to an invalid; and the impracticability of 
pursuing such a life^ when thus enfeebled^ with the small- 
est chance of ever recovering the health and strength 
which it had demolished. 

To all this she began a vehement eulogium on the su* 
perior happiness and blessing of my lot, while under such 
a protection ; and angrily exhorted me not to forfeit what 
I could never regain. 

I then frankly begged her to forbear so painful a dis- 
cussion, and told her the memorial was from my father 
as wdl as myself — ^that I had no right or authority to 
hesitate in delivering it — that the Queen herself was pre- 
pared to expect it — and that I had promised my fathernot 
to go again to Windsor till it was presented. I entreated 
her, therefore^ to have the goodness to show it at once. 

This was unanswerable, and she left me with the 
paper in her hand^ slowly conveying it to its place of des- 
tination. 

Just as she was gone, I was called to Dr. Gisburne ; 
or, rather, without being called » I found him in my room^ 
as I returned to it. 

Think if my mind^ now, wanted not medicine the most ! 
I told him> however, my corporeal complaints ; and he 
ordertsd me opium and three glasses of wine in the day, 
and recommended rest to me, and an application to retire 
to my friends for some weeks^ as freedom from anxiety 
^vas as necessary to my restoration as freedom from at- 
tendance. 

During this consultation I was called to Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg. Do you think I breathed as I went along ? — 
No! 

She received me, nevertheless, with complacency and 
Bmiles; she began a laboured panegyric of her owm 
friendly zeal and goodness, and then sa\d sYve Wdi «l ^xo- 
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^ . ^ oicii !ihe considered as the most for- 

. jii« ci>uld take, and as a proof that I 

^. ..?c je>c iViend I had in the world. She 

^^ tidu :^«^ had shown the paper, — that the 

,.«^u iC* uikI said it was very modest, and no- 



•-t^*- 






«^w^4ii ^«a6, that I should have leave of absence 

.. o^ -^ i^^ about and change the air^ to Chelsea, 

.......* i'a«t, and Capitan Phillips, and Mr. Fran- 

"lu L^ainbrick, which would get me quite well; 
..i..i^ iiiHt lime, she would engage Mile. Mont- 
... iciioriu my office. 

...J. .iiawb disturbed at this; and though rejoiced and 
.^v A* uuderstand that the Queen had read my me- 
,. . 'k .uiuui displeasure, I was grieved to see it was not 
.u iiual. I only replied I would conmiunicate 
u. .v» luv father. 
x>., i.tvi this we set out for Windsor. 
^., lie tiist presenting myself before the Queen was 
^ .ac heaviest, if possible, of any. Yet I was ill 
, , ^»li I ivi»vc» knows, to carry the apology of my retreat 
..^ cv^uulcnance. However, it was a terrible effort 
^, ^"vi luudly cuter her room. She spoke at once, aod 
s uiiuilc softness, asking me how I did after my 
V ' •• Not well, indeed," I simply answered. ''But 
^ i . ' .ihe cried ; " are you not a little better ? " 

* s.Ki\\ shook my head ; I believe the rest of my frame 
vSvi «alK»ut my aid. 

• \\ ImI ! not a little ? — not a little bit better ? " she 
^^^ MX ihu most soothing voice. 

■ i\> day, ma'am," I said, *' I did indeed not expect ^ 

t lti^?» Hiultercd something, indistinctly enough, of ^^ 
I \ tiud suffered in Nvl^al 1 V\ud do\i^ •. she opened; ' ^"^ 
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sver^ upon another subject immediately^ and no more was 
said upon this. But she ivas kind, and sweet, and gentle> 
BUid all consideration with respect to my attendance. 

I wrote the proposal to my poor father. I received, 
by return of post, the most truly tender letter he ever 
wrote me. He returns thanks for the clemency with 
which my melancholy memorial has been received, and 
is truly sensible of the high honour shown me in the new 
proposition ; but he sees my health so impaired, my 
strength so decayed, my whole frame so nearly demo- 
lished, that he apprehends anything short of a perma- 
nent resignation, that would ensure lasting rest and re- 
cruit, might prove fatal. He quotes a letter from Mr. 
Francis, containing his opinion that I must even be 
speedy in my retiring, or risk the utmost danger ; and he 
finishes a letter filled with gratitude towards ^the Queen, ^ 
and affection to his daughter, with his decisive opinion 
that I cannot go on, and his prayers and blessings on my 
retreat. 

The term "speedy," in Mr. Francis's opinion, deterred 
me from producing this letter, as it seemed indelicate and 
iinfair to hurry the Queen, after offering her the fullest 
time. I therefore waited till Mrs. Schwellenberg came 
to Windsor before I made any report of my answer. 

A scene almost horrible ensued, when I told Cerbera 
the ofier was declined. She was too much enraged for 
disguise, and uttered the most furious expressions of in- 
dignant contempt at our proceedings. I am sure she 
'would gladly have confined us both in the Bastile, had 
England such a misery, as a fit place to bring us to our- 
selves, from a daring so outrageous against imperial 
wishes. 

Por the rest of this gloomy month and gloomy year, a 
evr detached para^^raphs must sufl&ce. 
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Mr. Turbulent^ as I have told you, woo now all my 
good will by a visit in this my sinking and altered state, 
in which, with very unaffected fiiendliness, he comsdkd 
and exhorted me to resign mj office, in order to secure 
my recovery. 

He related to me, also, his own most afflicting story— 
bis mortifications, disappointments, and ill-treatment; 
and perhaps my concern for his injuries contributed to 
his complete restoration in my good wilL 

Another confidence soon followed, of a sort far more 
pleasant : my good friend *Poit nChonneur, — MUe. Moo^ 
mollin, — informed me of her engagements with It 
d'£spere-en-Dieu, and with her hopes of his speedily 
coming over to England to claim her, and carry her to 
his chateau en Languedoc. I sincerely wish her Yxufff^ 
and her prospects wear all promise of her {olfiUingi^ 
wish. Adieu, my dear friends ! 

Adieu — undear December ! 

Adieu — and away for ever, most painful 1 790 ! 
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PART V. 



1791. 



Miss Bumey to Dr. Burney. 

Jaimaiyi 179l« 

Most dear Sir^ — I had no opportunity to pat ii 
practice my plau of the montre. I found, by circum- 
stances, a full expectation of some conceding and rekst- 
ing plan to follow my Chelsea visit. A blank disappoiDt- 
ment sat on the face I revere ; a sharper austerity oil 
that I shrink from.- 

Comfortless enough this went on till this mom : *** 
incident then occurred that enabled me to say I b^ 
shown the montre to you. — " And how does he like it? 
I was asked, very gently. " It made him, as me, almo^* 
melancholy, " was my true answer. It was felt and a**' 
derstood instantly. •' But you must not encourage m^* 
lancholy thoughts/' was very benignly spoken. This b^ 
revived me — I was drooping ; and I am not much better •^ 
my strength for this suspensive state ! Yet, I trust, 1 
now finally comprehended, and that we are mutually 
lieved to be simple and single in what is proposed, at»^ 
consequently, steady and unalterable. 

Adieu, dearest of dear padres ! — ^This is the sum tot^ 
of all : the detail must await our meeting ; and we ^ 
not go to town till the day before the birthday. — ^Wb^ 
a hurry it will be! 

I was asked what I had bought for the birthday 
That, therefore, is of course expected ! 
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Well ; ^^ God's above all/' — as you love to quote ; so 
I must keep up my spirits with that. 

I thank Heaven^ there was much softness in the man- 
ner of naming you this morning. • I see no ill-will mixed 
M'ith the reluctance; which much consoles me. I do 
"what is possible to avoid all discussion; I see its 
danger still so glaring. How could I resist, should the 
Queen condescend to desire, to ask, that I would yet try 
another year? — and another year would but be use- 
lessly demolishing me; for never could 1 explain to her 
that a situation which unavoidably casts all my leisure 
into the presence of Mrs. Schwellenberg must necessa- 
i riiy be subversive of my health, because incompatible 
I irith my peace, my ease, my freedom, my spirits, and my 
affJections. The Queen is probably kept from any sus- 
pipion of the true nature of the case, by the praises of 
^4xs. Schwellenberg, who, with all her asperity and per- 
secution, is uncommonly partial to my society ; because, 
m order to relieve myself from sullen gloom, or appa- 
rent dependency, I generally make my best exertions to 
appear gay and chatty ; for when I can do this, she for- 
«>«ard both rudeness and imperiousness. She then, I have 
reason to believe, says to the Queen, as I know she does 
^^ 8ome others, *^ The Bernan bin reely agribble ;" and 
"^® Queen, not knowing the incitement that forces my 
^•aborate and painful efforts, may suppose I am lively at 
^^*t, when she hears I am so in discourse. And there is 
^^ developing this without giving the Queen the se- 
^^t'est embarrassment as well as chagrin. I would not 
^*"n informer for the world. Mrs. Schwellenberg, too, 
^*^H all her faults, is heart and soul devoted to her Royal 
^ ''^lUtress, with the truest faith and loyalty. I hold, there- 
^*'^, silence on this subject to be a sacred duty. To 
^^^Urn to you, my dearest padre, is the only road that is 
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open for my return to strength and comfort, bodily and 
mental. I am inexpressibly grateful to tbe Queeo, but 
I burn to be delivered from Mrs. Schwellenbcrg, and I 
pine to be again in the arms of my padre. 

Most dear Sir, jour F.B. 



You may suppose my recovery was not much forwarded 
by a ball given at the Castle on Twelfth-Day. The 
Queen condescended to say that I might go to bed, wi 
she would content herself with the wardrobe- woman, in 
consideration of my weak state ; but then she exhorted 
me not to make it known to the Schwellenbcrg, who 
would be quite wretched at such a thing. 

I returned my proper thanks^ but declined the propo- 
sal, so circumstanced, assuring Her Majesty that it would 
make me wxetched to have an indulgence that coul" 
produce an impropriety which would make Mrs. SchweV* 
lenberg so through my means. 

And now to enliven a little : what will you give m^» 
fair ladies, for a copy of verses written between tb^ 
Queen of Great Britain and your most small little 
journalist ? 

The morning of the ball the Queen sent for me, ao" 
said she had a fine pair of old-fashioned gloves, whit^> 
with stiff tops and a deep gold fringe, which she meaP* 
to send to her new Master of the Horse, Lord Harcourt^ 
who was to be at the dance. She wished to convey thd** 
in a copy of verses, of which she had composed three 
lines, but could not get on. She told me her ideas, an» 
I had the honour to help her in the metre ; and noii^ * 
have the honour to copy them from her own Roy^ 
hand : — 
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To the Earl of Hareourt* 

Go, happy gloves, bedeck Earl HarcourCs hand. 
And let him know they come from fairy-land, 
Where ancient customs still retain their reign ; 
To modernize them all attempts were vain. 
Go, cries Queen Mab, some noble owner seek, 
"Who has a proper taste for the antique. 

Now, DO criticising, fair ladies ! — the assistant was nei- 
ther allowed a pen nor a moment, but called upon to 
help finish, as she might have been to hand a fan. The 
£&rl, you may suppose^ was sufficiently enchanted. 

How, or by whom, or by what instigated, I know not, 

out I heard that the newspapers, this winter, had taken 

^ the cause of my apparent seclusion from the world, 

^d dealt round comments and lamentations profusely. 

Acard of this with much concern. 

« « « :|c He 

I have now nothing worth scribbling before my ter- 
'^le illness, beginning about four o'clock in the morn- 
^S of the day preceding the Queen's birthday : and of 
^^Ht^ and its various adventures, you, my kind and tender 
'^rses, are fully apprised. 

February. — ^This month, my dearest Susanna, has no 
^^^morial but in my heart ; which amply you supplied 
^^Uh never-dying materials for recollection. 

March. — ^And here may I gratefully say ditto, ditto^ 
^tO|, to the above three lines, inserting the name of 
^y kindest, dearest Fredcrica. 

April. — ^Now, though I have kept memorandums 
*uace the departure of my dear Fredy, they are not chro- 
nological, and therefore you must pardon the omission 
^fmy former regularity. 

In the course of this month I had two conferences 
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with my Bojal Mistress upon my lesignatioD, in which 
I spoke with all possible opemiess apon its necessitjr. 
She condescended to speak Tery bononrably of my dear 
father to me ; and, in a long discourse upon my altered 
health with Mrs. De Luc, she still further condescended 
to speak most gradously of his daughter, saying, in par- 
ticular, these strong words, in answer to something kind 
uttered by that good friend in my favour: '^O, as to 
character, she is what we call in German ' true as gold ;* 
and, in point of heart, there is not, all the world ofer, 
one better" — and added something further upon sinceiitj 
very forcibly. This makes me very happy. 

She deigned, also, in one of these conferences, to cod* 
suit with me openly upon my successor, stating her diffi- 
culties, and making me enumerate various requisites. It 
would be dangerous, she said, to build upon meeting in 
England with one who would be discreet in point of 
keeping off friends and acquaintances from frequenting 
the palace ; and she graciously implied much com- 
mendation of my discretion, in her statement of what she 
feared from a new person. 

This Easter we lost from our house-establishment 
Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave ; her sister. Lady Caroline, 
and Lady Mary Howe, are united to supply her place, 
which required more attendance than could reasonably 
be expected from one. Lady Elizabeth is amiable and 
gentle and sensible ; I wish her happy ; and as she loves 
show and grandeur, and I believe was extremely worn by 
her attendance, perhaps Lord Cardigan's fondness and 
munificence joined may obliterate in her consideration 
his scantily stored mind and roughness of manner. 

Sunday, May 1st, to Saturday, May 7th. — ^Ifeel 
happy in those little occasions, so seldom occurring, of 
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calling to mind my existence in the bosoms of those 
friends from whom my long absence might else banish 
it, or, at least, incline a belief that I had myself lost all 
care about them. 

My sweet Fredy afforded me opportunities of this 
kind^ in the frame pattern for roses which she left me for 
Mrs. Garrick. I waited some time in hopes of convey- 
ing it through Mrs. Ord ; but, that scheme failings I en- 
closed it in a letter to Mrs. Garrick^ in which I expressed 
my obligation to my Fredy for thus enabling me to lay 
elaim to her continued kindness^ by reminding her that 
what in me she had excited was unabated. 

I had an answer from Miss More, written at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Garrick ; very affectionate indeed^ full of 
thanks to my dear Mrs. Lock, and professing all I could 
wish for myself. Miss More adds the strongest ex- 
pressions of her own regard^ and the most flattering 
solicitude about the bad state of my health. 

That dear and valuable Mrs. Ord will now very rarely 
come near me. She fears suspicion of influencing my 
proceedings. I assured her^ as I did Miss Cambridge^ 
how clear I had kept all manner of people from any in- 
volvement. 

A most kind plan she has since formed, which still 
remains unfixed : this is to take me for a tour with her, 
for the effect of gentle travelling and change of air, this 
summer ; and she said she would put the map of England 
ID my hand, if I agreed to her scheme, and make me 
mark our route myself. Her goodness is indeed of the 
most genuine worth and sincerity, and I love her now as 
much as I have respected her always. What a treasure 
is such a friend ! one who has grown in my esteem and 
affection by every added year of intimacy ! In this first 
—this essence of human happiness, how peculiar has 
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been my lot ! and how has it softened all other Utter 
ingredients in it ! 

As no notice whatever was taken^ all this time, of ny 
successor^ or my retirement, after very great harass «f 
suspense, and sundry attempts to conqaer it, I had at 
length again a conference with my Royal Mistress. She 
was evidently displeased at again being called upon, M 
I took the courage to openly remind her that the biiA- 
day was her Majesty's own time, and that my father eon- 
ceived it to be the period of my attendance by ha 
especial appointment. And this was a tmth wUdi 
flashed its own conviction on her recollection. She 
paused, and then, assentingly, said, *^ Certainly .'^ I tbes 
added, that as, after the birthday, their Majesties west 
to Windsor, and the early prayers began immediately, I 
must needs confess I felt myself wholly unequal to en- 
countering the fatigue of rising for them in my present 
weakened state. She was now very gracious again, con- 
scious all this was fair and true. She told me her own 
embarrassments concerning the successor, spoke coofi- 
dentially of her reasons for not engaging an English" 
woman, and acknowledged a person was fixed upoBf 
though something yet remained unarranged. She gf«^ 
me, however, to understand that all would be expeditedr 
and foreign letters were despatched, I know, imme^ 
diately. 

This painful task over, of thus frequently remi 
my Royal Mistress that my services were ending, I 
easier. She renewed, in a short time, all her old confi — ' 
dence and social condescension, and appeared to 
me with no other alteration than a visible regret that 
should quit her — shown rather than avowed, or mo 
indeed it would have distressed me. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg was now invariable in kindness 
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with regard to my servants^ I could obtain no other 
sfaction than that they must each have a month's 
;es, as Her Majesty would not consent to making my 
gnation known. William, she told me^ might pro- 
iy become the footman of my successor ; poor little 
:er has little chance ! and I fear it will be a real tra- 
y when she knows her doom. She now improves 
y, and I am quite sorry for her. 
'ROM Sunday, May 8th, to May 15th. — I have 
in been very unwell — low, faint, and feeble. The 
et Princess Elizabeth has taken an animated interest 
ut me ; I have been prescribed for by Mrs. De Luc, 
her Royal Highness has insisted on my performance 
njunctions. Miss Flanta has also been extrenoely 
adly and assisting. 

•"rom Sunday, May 15th, to Sunday, May 22nd. 

Che trial of the poor persecuted Mr. Hastings being 

f again debating and arranging for continuance, all 

house, I found, expected me now to come forth, and 

Royal Mistress and Mrs. Schwellenberg thought I 

old find it irresistible. Indeed it nearly was so, from 

anxious interest in the approaching defence; but 

>Q I considered the rumours likely to be raised after 

retreat, by those terrifying watchers of court transac- 

3 who inform the public of their conjectures, I dreaded 

probable assertion that I must needs be disgusted 

iscontented, for health could not be the true motive 

ny resignation, since I was in public just before it 

^ place. I feared, too, that even those who promoted 

enterprise might reproach me with my ability to do 

1 1 wished. These considerations determined me to 

no voluntary risks; especially as I should so ill .know 

to parry Mr. Windham, should he now attack me 
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upon a subject cooceroing which he merits thanks so 
nobly^ that I am satisfied my next interview with him 
must draw them forth from me. Justice, satisfaction in 
his exertions, and gratitude for their spirited willingDess, 
all call upon me to gi^e him that poor return. The danger 
of it, however, now, is too great to be tried, if avoidable: 
and I had far rather avoid seeing him, than either gratify 
mvseU* by expressing my sense of his kindness, or unjustly 
withhold from him what I think of it. 

These considerations determined me upon relinquishii^ 
all public places, and all private visits, for the present 

The trial, however, was delayed, and the Handeliio 
commemoration came on. My beloved Mr. and Mn. 
Lock will have told my Susan my difficulties in this busi- 
ness, and I will now tell all three how they ended. 

The Queen, unexpectedly, having given me a ticket, 
and enjoined me to go the first day, that I might have 
longer time to recruit against the King's birthday, I b^ 
came., as you will have heard, much distressed what course 
to pursue. 

I took the first moment I was alone with Her Majesty 
to express my father's obligation to her for not suflFeri^^ 
me to sit up on her own birthday, in this week, and -■ 
besought her permission to lay before her my father • 
motives for hitherto wishing me to keep quiet this spring 
as well as my own, adding I was sure Her Majesty won'^ 
benignly wish this business to be done as peaceably aO^ 
unobserved as possible. 

She looked extremely earnest, and bid me proceed. 

I then brielly stated that whoever had the high hono*^ 
of belonging to their Majesties Avere liable to commer**-" 
upon all their actions ; that, if the comment was on '^ 
founded in truth, we had nothing to fear, bui that, as tt*-^ 
world was much less addicted to veracity than to m 
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chief, my father and myself had an equal apprehension 
that, if I should now be seen in public so quickly before 
the impending change^ reports might be spread, as soon 
as I went home, that it could not be for health I resigned. 
She listened very attentively and graciously, and in- 
stantly acquiesced, giving me the ticket for my own dis- 
posal^ and another for little Sarah, who was to have 
accompanied me. The other, therefore, I gave to James. 
And thus ended, most favourably, this dilemma. 

My dear Fredy will have mentioned the circumstances 

of the Queen's real birthday, and her insistance that I 

should not sit up for the ball, and the most kind inter-* 

ference of the King to prevent my opposing her order, 

in which all the three elder Princesses joined, with looks 

of benevolent delight that I should thus be spared an 

i* exertion for which I was really most unequal. This once, 

* therefore, the Queen had only Mrs. Thielky, and I had 

«a admirable night's repose and recruit — most unplea- 

■ •ftotly, however, circumstanced by the consciousness it 

^^s deemed a high impropriety. I told the Queen 

*ft«rwards that, though I was most sensible of her gracious 

^^Osideration in sparing me a fatigue which I believed 

^^:>\jld wholly have overpowered me, I yet never more 

tlx^^roughly felt the necessity of my retreat, that my place 

*^^ght be supplied by one who could better perform its 

^^^ce. She was not much pleased with this speech ; but 

^ ^^wed it to truth and justice, and could not repress it. 

Trom Sunday, 22nd, to the end of May. — ^This 

V^nday, the birthday of the lovely and amiable Princess 

■Elizabeth, found me very ill again; but as I am that 

^^^"w very frequently, and always come round to the 

^^«ne state as before these little occasional attacks, I will 

*^^Ye them unmentioned, except where they hang to other 

^^r-cumstances. 

VOL. V. o 
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Poor Mr. Smelt, who had spent his melancholy wurter 
at Kew, with his two desenring daughters, Mrs. Chohnley 
and Mrs. Goulton, was now prepariag to retom, for the 
summer^ to their dwellings in the norths It seemed t 
species of duty on my part to acquaint him with my in- 
tended resignation, as he had been employed by Hff 
Majesty to bring me the original proposition of the office; 
but I have no permission — on the contrary, repeated ex- 
hortations to tell no one ; and therefore^ from the time 
the transaction has become the Queen's, I have made no 
new confidence whatsoever. 

When the trial actually recommenced, the Queen grev 
anxious for my going to it : she condescended to intinute 
that my accounts of it were the most faithful and sadfr* 
factory she received, and to express much ill-will ts 
giving them up. The motives I had mentioned, how- 
ever, were not merely personal ; she could not but sec 
any comments must involve more than myself, and there- 
fore I abided steadily by her first agreement to my ab- 
senting myself from all public places, and only gently 
joined in her regret, which I forcibly enough felt in tto 
instance, without venturing any offer of relinquishinp^ 
the prudential plan previously arranged. She gave bm? 
tickets for Charles for every day that the Hall v«^ 
opened, and 1 collected what I could of information fionfc^ 
him for her satisfaction. 

I had the pleasure^ one evening at Chelsea, of meeting^ 
our ever-valued Mr. Twining, and seeing the justly re- 
nowned Haydn. There was some sweet music of \os^ 
performed ; but Esther, his best exhibitor, was not wdl> 
and we all missed her in all ways. 

I had a most friendly visit in my apartment from Dr. 
Willis, a man whom I as cordially like as I admire, and 
whose noble open Yieatl is ^s viot\Vv>j T«.\etence as his 
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ly origiDal talents in his' own art. He came to offer 
! his counsel for my health, telling me he really could 
t endure to see me look so wan and altered. I assured 
n very sincerely there was no medical advice I could 
seive in the whole world which would have such as- 
tance with me from faith as his ; but that, as I was the 
mal and official patient of Dr. Gisburne, I feared he 
»uld be much offended at my indulging my private 
inion by changing my physician. 
** Why, now, I really think," cried he, '' which you'll say 
very vain, that I could cure you ; and why should not 
e consult without his knowing it? I give you my word 
would not offend any man ; but you may take my 
ord for it, for all that, I would affix)nt all the college of 
)ctors, and all the world beside, rather than not do you 
>od if it is in my power." 

When I thanked him for this exceeding kindness, which 
BIS uttered with a cordiality of manner that doubled its 
trmtfa, he said, '' Why, to tell you the truth, I don't 
lite know how I could have got on at Kew, in the 
ang's illness, if it had not been for seeing you in a 
orning. I assure you they worried me so, all rounds 
i« way or other, that I was almost ready to go off. But 
^^ used to keep me up prodigiously. Though, I give 
*u my word, I was afraid sometimes to see you, with 
^ur good-humoured face, for all it helped me to keep 
^ because I did not know what to say to you, when 
^'^gs went bad, on account of vexing you." 
lie then examined me, and wrote me a prescription^ 
^ gave me directions, and told me I must write him 
^J^d, into Lincolnshire, how his advice agreed. " If you 
^'e to do me the honour to send me a letter," he cried, 
ll assure you I should be very much pleased ; but you 
*^ld give me a very bad opinion of you, 'w\vvc\v N<70\i\dL 

o 1 
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Qmois ErooiCi 

Jtm. — 0= :he cr^fcju: c« this month Her Hije^ 
t&^i zit :iia: lise rex: iiy Mr Hastings was to make^ 
defe-ce. iz i irimly aicev:. - 1 would give the woiM yc 

ThLs was an exrnMsic^:: so nsosoal in animation, tM 
I ic5:an:ly :cli her I wouli write to my father^ who covl 
no: po&sibly, in ia: case, hesitate. 

'•' ^?'-rely." she cried. *■ you may wrap up, so as not '^ 

catch cold tha: once ?" 

I told Her Ma'estv :har, as mv father had never thouJ 
jroin;: out ^ould be realK preju^iicial to my health, he h^ 
only v.ished to have his motive laid fairly before H^ 
Majesty, and then to leave it to her own command. 

if'rr Majesty accepted this mode of consent^ and ga^ 
rne tickets for Charles and Sarah to accompany me^ an 
^fave leave and another ticket for Mr. De Luc tobeC 
the party. 

After this the Royal Family went to the Abbey, fo 
which, also, the Queen graciously gave me a ticket fo 
whom I pleased. 

Thursday, June 2nd. — ^I went once more to West 
minster Ilall. Charles and Sarah came not to the» 
time, and I left directions and tickets, and set off witJ 
only Mr. De Luc, to secure our own, and keep place 
for them. 

The Hall was more ctoyj A^A vVi^iti oti an^ ^*^y since tb^ 
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trial commenced^ except the first. Peers, commoners, 
mud counsel, peeresses, commoneresses, and the numerous 
indefinites crowded every part, with a just and fair curi- 
osity to hear one day's defence, after seventy-three of 
accusation. 

Unfortunately I sat too high up to hear the opening, 

*nd when^ afterwards, the departure of some of my ob- 

stecles removed me lower, I was just behind some of those 

unfeeling enemies who have not even the decorum due 

^0 themselves, of appearing to listen to what is offered 

^ii:ist their own side. I could only make out that this 

S^'^a.^ and persecuted man, upon a plan all his own, and 

*^ ^ irisk impossible to ascertain, was formally making his 

^^ defence, not with retaliating declamation, but by a 

*''^X>le, concise, and most interesting statement of facts, 

^1^^ of the necessities accompanying them in the situa- 

"Orm to which the House then impeaching had five times 

called him. He spoke with most gentlemanly temper of 

"** Accusers, his provocation considered, yet with a firm- 

ne»^ of disdain of the injustice with which he had been 

^^^%ed in return for his services, that was strikins; and 

^^::ting, though unadorned and manly. 

is spirit, however, and the injuries which raised it, 

d not quietly upon his particular accusers : he ar- 

^^ ^^ned the late minister, Lord North, of ingratitude and 

^^ ble-dealing, and the present minister, Mr. Pitt, of un- 

J^^^ifiably and unworthily forbearing to sustain him. 

♦lere Mr. Fox, artfully enough, interrupted him, to say 
^ King's ministers were not to be arraigned for what 
'^s^sed in the House of Parliament. 

IVf r. Burke rose also to enter his protest. 
But Mr. Hastings then lost his patience and his temper: 
■^^ would not suffer the interruption ; he had never, he 
^^id, interrupted their long speeches*, and -wVv^vi ^\* 
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Burke again attempted to tpeak^ Mr. Hastings^ in an 
impassioned but affecting manner, extended his arms, and 
called out loudly, " I throw myself apon the protecdoa 
of your Lordships ! — I am not used to public speaking, 
and cannot ansirer them ; what I wish to submit to yoor 
Lordships I have committed to paper; but, if I am 
punished for what I say, I must insist upon being heard! 
— ^I call upon you, my Lords, to protect me from dus 
violence 1" 

Til is animated appeal prevailed; the managers were 
silenced by an almost universal cry of *' Hear, bear, faearr 
from the Lords ; and by Lord Kenyon, who represented 
the Chancellor, and said, '' Mr. Hastings, proceed." 

Tlie an^r/ orators, though with a very ill grace, were 
tlien silenced. They were little aware what a compliment 
this intemperate eagerness was paying to Mr. Hastings, 
who for so manv Ions: davs manifested that fortitude 
airainsc attack, and that patience against abuse, wbich 
thev couKl not muster, without any parallel in provocatioDi 
r\en for three short hours. 

I it^iotctrd with all mv heart to find Mr. Windham was 
not in their box. He did not enter with them in proces- 
siou. nor tip^H'ar as a manager or party concerned, fiirtheir 
titan as a member of the House of Commons. I conl^ 
not distin^uisli him in so large a group, and he either sa^ 
not. or knew noi. me. 

The conclusion ot the defence I heard better, as Mr' 
Hastin|;:s spoke ovMisidenbly louder from this time ; th^ 
^tpitit of indignation animated his manner and gaf^ 
stnut^ch to his voice. You will have seen the chief part^ 
of lus oisivntse in the newspapers; and yon cannot, W 
thiuk» but oro^ more uud more his friend as you pems^ 
it. Ue called pathetically and solemnly for instant jndg-^ 
iurnt; bwt the LofvU. at\<t aa a^iiOtt^ument, decided to^ 
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hear his defence by evidence^ and in order, the next 
sessions. How grievous such continual delay to a man 
past sixty> and sighing for such a length of time for redress 
from a prosecution as yet unparalleled in our annals ! 

When it was over, Colonel Manners came round to. 
speak to me, and talk over the defence. He is warmly 
for Mr. Hastings. He inquired about Windsor; I should 
have made him stare a little^ had I told him I never ex- 
pected to see him there again. 

Mrs. Kenedy and the Miss Coopers knew me as I 
passed them ; but I saw they read the history of my long 
illness in my face^ by the expression of their eyes : and 
Mr. Nicholls^ whom I had not met for two or three years^ 
though I observed him looking hard at me, let me go on> 
without sufficiently recollecting to speak to me. 

When we came down-stairs into the large waiting-hall^ 
Mr. De Luc went in search of William and chairs. Sally 
then immediately discerned Mr. Windham with some 
^dies. He looked at me without at first knowing me. 

Mr. Nicholls, however, now knew my voice : he came 

'Uid chatted with his accustomed good humour and ease, 

tod frankly owned he had thought it was me, but felt too 

^'i&^cure to venture to speak earlier. He then very 

^P^nly exhorted me to take more care of my health, and 

O^ change o( air ; Twickenham, for example, he said he 

^^ Ought would prove serviceable, for, ill as I looked in 

^^^Ith, he thought it was not incurably. 

"^"hile this was going on, Sarah whispered me that Mr. 
'^^ indham was looking harder and harder ; and presently, 
^^ a pause with Mr. Nicholls, he came up to me, and in 
^ "tione of very deep concern, and with a look that fully 
^curred with it, he said, " Do I see Miss Burney?" 
I could not but feel the extent of the interrogation, 
d my assent acknowledged my compreheu^vow. 
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'^ Indeed/' he cried^ *' I was going to make a speech 
— not sery — gallant!" 

*' But it is what I should like better/* I cried, << brk 
is kind, if you were going to say I look miserably ill, » 
that is but a necessary consequence of feeling so, — and 
miserably ill enough I have felt this long time pasL" 

He would not allow quite that, he*said ; bat I fleir 
from the subject, to tell him I had been made very happy 
by him. 

He gave me one of his starts, — but immediately con- 
cluded it was by no good^ and therefore would not speak 
an inquiry. 

" Why, I did not see you in the box,** I cried, ** and 
I had been very much afraid I should have seen yoa 
there. But now my fears are completely over, and yon 
have made me completely happy T' 

He protested, with a comic but reproachful smik, 
he knew not how to be glad, if it was still only in 
the support of a bad cause, and if still I really sop- 
ported it. 

And then he added he had gone amongst the House 
of Commons instead of joining the managers, becaiue 
that enabled him to give his place to a friend, who was 
not a member. 

" You must be sure," said I, *' you would see me becc 
to-day." 

I had always threatened him with giving fairest plaj 
to the defence, and always owned I had been mo^ 
afraid of his harangue ; therefore to find the charges en^ 
without his making it saved me certainly a shake, — eith^ 
for Mr. Hastings or himself, — for one of them mu^ 
thenceforth have fallen in my estimation. 

I believe, however, this was a rather delicate point, ^ 
he made me no answer, but a grave smile ; but I 
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sure he instantly understood his relinquishing his intended 
charge was my subject of exultation. And> to make it 
plainer, I then added, " I am really very generous to be 
thus made happy^ considering how great has been my 
curiosity." 

*' But, to have gratified that curiosity," cried he, 
** would have been no very particular inducement with 
me; though I have no right to take it for a compliment, 
as there are two species of curiosity, — ^}Ours, therefore, 
you leave wholly ambiguous." 

*^ O, I am content with that," cried I : *^so long as I 
am gratified, I give you leave to take it which way you 
please." 

He murmured something I could not distinctly hear, 
of concern at my continued opinion upon this subject ; 
but I do not think, by his manner, it much surprised 
him. 

** You know," cried I, *^ why, as well as what, I feared— 
that fatal candour, of which so long ago you warned me 
to beware. And, indeed, I was kept in alarm to the 
very last moment ; for at every figure I saw start up, just 
now, — Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Grey, — I concluded 
yours would be the next." 

•' You were prepared, then," cried he, with no little 
malice, " for a 'voice issuing from a distant pew.' " 

This unexpected turn put me quite out, whereupon he 
Seized his opportunity to put himself in. For, after a 
iittle laugh at his victory, he very gravely, and even 
almost solemnly, said, ** But, there is another subject, — 
always uppermost with me, — which I have not ventured 
to speak of to you ; though, to others, — you know not 
^ow I have raved and raged ! But I believe, — I am 
l^ure, — ^you know what I allude to." 

'Twas impossible^ thus challenged, to disseroXAe. "X^^i^ 




<,".A.-j*-« r ill' it 2I.-«t: 11 Hi 7I5" 

fki:H : v«* ' ■9'Ai.K nn-r* '>»ei scaoeicaL. tfsrdl fas B^ 

Mr. De Lrjc can^ to sa^ soneduac o^ Ae 
I <lrear!ed bu \jfAi\uz vtua I fek combs; so tncBei ^ 
bar. Mr Win^ha.Ti"* Iockj scrocr'v fecahed his 
cofiCi^mib^ minfr, a.^ annoancir^z a Bccseaurr €if 
tion. I Vfrntnred at no answer whatsoever. 

Wft Icy/^fifi a Iir:['; blar.k, and then I could 
in a v'rrv low voicfr, savin::. ** I should not have 
Mr, VVindriam, from yoa, a geoerosity snch as tim, ^ 
on^r you rfr^ard as a captive 1'' 

lie was obliged to swallow this aliosioo: bathes^ 
with riouhle eagerness, upon the subject appermost; b^ 
\ really heard nothing, from seeing Mr. De Luc s fix^ 
attention, and dreading his discovering oar topic: - 
therefore made the parting courtesy ; he retamed it wicJ 
a bow, but, as I stood hack, came on, very eamestt:^ 
indeed, saying, *' When shall I see you again ?" 

I was stire, by the expression of his voice, he meant 
when should I again be visible in the world ? I dare^ 
make no answer, but a little shook my head and stii- 
retreated. 
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When ?" he cried again> perseveringly, and still mare 
biy. 

ill no answer could I make. Upon wbich^ in a 
most emphatic^ he answered himself, exclaimiiig 
ver r and, with a look that implied all the raving 
raging he had acknowledged internally reviving, and 
an air almost in heroics, he walked away, 
evas really very much vexed not to be able to deal 
! openly with a champion whose sincere warmth ki 
ervice so much engages my real gratitude, and gives 
3 much real pleasure ; but it was every way impos- 
Mr. De Luc, much struck with bis eager man- 
iid not let him be out of hearing before he cried, 
ly, ma'am, who is it, that gentleman ?" 
old him. ^* Ha !" he exclaimed, astonished to find 
»ne of that party ; " and, neally, he has an honest 
of :his own ! But you both spoke so adroitly, -under 
over, that I could not make it out, very well, what 
Kvere talking upon it; but I suppose the French 
ution." 

bat gave him this idea I know not> but I was glad 
droitness so well succeeded. 

hen we came home I was immediately summoned to 
Majesty, to whom I gave a full and fair account of 
hiid heard of the defence ; and it dreyy tears from 
xpressive eyes, as I repeated Mr. Hastings's own 
i, upon the hardship and iiyustice of the treatment 
d sustained. 

terwards, at night, the King called upon me to re- 
my account; and I was equally faithful, sparing 
ng of what had dropped from the persecuted defend- 
elative to His Majesty's Ministers. I thought offi- 
GCOttuts might be less detailed there than against the 
gers, who, as open enemies, excile uol %o tcwxx^ 
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mj " high displeasure** as the friends of Government^ 
who so iosidioasly elected and panegyrised him while 
they wanted his assistance, and betrayed and deserted 
him when he was no longer in a capacity to serve them. 
Sach, at least, is the light in which the defence places 
them. 

The King listened with mach earnestness and a 
marked compassion. He had already read the account 
sent him officially, but he was as eager to hear all 
I could recollect, as if still uninformed of what hsd 
passed. The words may be given to the eye» but the 
impression they make can only be conveyed by the ear; 
and I came back so eagerly interested, that my memory 
was not more stored with the very words than my voice 
with the intonations of all that had passed. 

With regard to my bearing this sole unofficial exertion 
since my illness, I can only say the fatigue I felt bote 
not any parallel with that of every drawing-room day, 
because I was seated. 

June 4th. — Let me now come to the 4th, the last 
birthday of the good, gracious, benevolent King L 
shall ever^ in all human probability, pass under his Royal- 
roof. 

The thought was affecting to me, in defiance of hb^ 
volunteer conduct, and I could scarce speak to the Quee^ 
when I first went to her, and wished to say somethic^ 
upon a day so interesting. The King was most gracio**- 
and kind when he came into the State Dressing' 
Room at St. James's, and particularly inquired abo**^ 
my health and strength, and if they would befriend rf^^ 
for the day. I longed again to tell him- how hard ^ 
would work them, rather than let them, on such a dBr> 
drive me from my office ; but I found it better suiteci 
me to be quiet; it was safer not to trust to any ei' 
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pression of loyalty^ with a mind so full^ and on a day so 
critical. 

With regard to health, my side is all that is attended 
-with any uneasiness, and that is sometimes a serious bu- 
siness. Certainly there is nothing premature in what has 
been done. 

And — O picquet ! — ^life hardly hangs on earth during 
its compulsion, in these months succeeding months, and 
years creeping, crawling, after years. 

At dinner Mrs, Schwellenberg presided, attired mag- 
nificently. Miss Goldsworthy, Mrs. Stainforth, Messrs. 
De Luc and Stanhope dined with us ; and, while we were 
still eating fruit, the Duke of Clarence entered* 

He was just risen from the King's table, and waiting for 
his equipage to go home and prepare for the ball. To 
give you an idea of the energy of his Royal Highness's 
language, I ought to set apart a general objection to 
Meriting, or rather intimating, certain forcible words, and 
beg leave to show you, in genuine colours, a Royal 
sailor. 

We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two 
gentlemen placed themselves behind their chairs while 
the footmen left the room ; but he ordered us all to sit 
^^^vn, and called the men back to hand about some wine. 
^c vvas in exceeding high spirits and in the utmost good 
"^n[iour. He placed himself at the head of the table, 
^®^t Mrs. Schwellenberg, and looked remarkably well, 
S^y> and full of sport and mischief, yet clever withal as 
^^U as comical. 

** Well, this is the first day I have ever dined with the 
^ing at St. James's on his birthday. Pray, have you all 
^>'Unk His Majesty's health?" 

^'No, your Roy'l Highness: your Roy'l Highness 
^ight make dem do dat," said Mrs. Schwellenberg. 
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**0,bj willl ! Here, yoo (to the footman); biiDg 

Champrngne ! 1*11 drink the Kmg's health again^ if I die 
for it ! Yety I have done pretty well ahready : so has 
the King, I promise yoa I I believe His Majesty was 
never taken sach good care of before. We have kept 
his spirits up, I promise you ; we have enabled him to 
go throogh his &tigiies; and I should have done more 
stiil, but Cor the ball and Mary — I have promised ta 
dance with Mary V* 

Princess Mary made her first appearance at Goart 
to-day : she looked most interesting and anaffectedly 
lovelj : she is a sweet creature, and perhaps, in point of 
beauty, the first of this truly beautiful race^ of wfaieb 
Princess Mary may be called pendant to the Pnnce 
of Wales. 

Champagne being now brought for the Duke, he or- 
dered it all round. When it came to me I whispered to 
Westerhaults to carry it on : the Duke slapped his hand 

violently on the table, and called out, *^0, by > yoa 

shall drink it r 

There was no resisting this. We all stood up, and the 
Duke sonorously gave the Royal toast. 

" And now," cried he, making us all sit down again, 
'' where are my rascals of servants ? I sha'n't be in time ^ 
for the ball ; besides, I've got a deuced tailor waiting ^ 
to fix on my epaulette ! Here, you, go and see for my ' 
servants! d ye hear? Scamper off"!" 

Off ran William. 

•' Come, let's have the King's health again. De Luc, 
drink it. Here, Champagne to De Luc !" 

I wish you could have seen Mr. De Luc's mixed sim- 
per — half pleased, half alarmed. However, the wine 
came und he drank it, the Duke taking a bumper for 
himself at the same time. 
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" Poor Stanhope !" cried, he : " Stanhope shall have a 
glass too ! Here^ Chanapagne ! what are you all about ? 
Why don't you give Champagne to poor Stanhope? '* 

Mr. Stanhope^ with great pleasure, complied^ and the 
Duke again accompanied him. 

'*Come hither, do you bear?" cried the Duke to the 
servants ; and on the approach, slow and submissive^ of 
Mrs. Stainforth's man, he hit him a violent slap on the 
back, calling out^ '* Hang yon ! why don't you see for my 
rascals ?" 

Away flew the man, and then he called out to Wester- 
haults, '^ Hark'ee ! bring another glass of Champagne 
to Mr. De Luc l" 

Mr. De Luc knows these Royal youths too well to 
venture at so vain an experiment as disputing with them ; 
so he only shrugged his shoulders and drank the wine. 
The Duke did the* same. 

"And now, poor Stanhope/' cried the Duke ; " give 
another glass to poor Stanhope, d'ye hear T' 

** Is not your Royal Highness afraid," cried Mr. Stan- 
"^pe, displaying the full circle of his borrowed teeth, " I 
®^all be apt to be rather up in the world, as the folks 
*^^* if I tope on at this rate ?" 

** Not at all! you can't get drunk in a better cause. 
^ get drunk myself if it was not for tne ball. Here, 
'^•^^mpagne ! another glass for the philosopher I I keep 
'^l^cr for Mary." 

^* O, your Royal Highness !" cried Mr. De Luc, 
*^iiiing courage as he drank, *' you will make me quite 
^"^11 of it if you make me go on,— quite droll I" 

* • So much the better ! so much the better ! it will do 
^^Vi a monstrous deal of good. Here, another glass of 
^Hampagne for the Queen's philosopher !" 

^r. De Luc obeyed, and the Duke then addressed 
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Mrs. Schwellenberg's George. ** Here I you ! you ! why, 
ivhere is my carriage ? run and see^ do you hear ?*' 

Off hurried George, grinning irrepressibly* 

'* If it was not for that deuced tailor, I would not stir. 
I shall dine at the Queen's house on Monday, Miss 
Goldsworthy; I shall come to dine with Princess 
Royal. I find she does not go to Windsor with the 
Queen.'* 

The Queen meant to spend one day at Windsor, od 
account of a review which carried the King that waj. 

Some talk then ensued upon the Duke's new carriage 
which they all agreed to be the most beautiful that day 
at Court. I had not seen it, which, to me, was some 
impediment against praising it 

He then said it was necessary to drink the Queen's 
health. 

The gentlemen here. made no demur, though Mr. De 
Luc arched his eyebrows in expressive fear of conse- 
quences. 

"A bumper," cried the Duke, *'to the Queen's gentle- 
man-usher." 

They all stood up and drank the Queen's health. 

*^Here are three of us," cried the Duke, "all b^"" 
longing to the Queen : the Queen's philosopher, t1^^ 
Queen's gentleman-usher, and the Queen's son; bi>*- 
thank Heaven, I'm nearest !" 

"Sir," cried Mr. Stanhope, a little affronted, '^I ».^ 
not now the Queen's gentleman-usher ; I am the Queers 
equerry, sir." 

" A glass more of Champagne here ! What are you f=^ 
so slow for? Where are all my rascals gone? Thej' 
put me in one passion already this morning. Come, * 
glass of Champagne for the Queen's gentleman-usher ^ 
laughing heartily. 
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'* No, sir/* repeated Mr. Stanhope ; " I am equerry 
now, sir.'* 

'* And another glass to the Queen's philosopher T' 
Neither gentleman objected; but Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
who had sat laughing and happy all this time, now grew 
alarmed, and said, '^ Your Rojal Highness, I am afraid 
for the ball !" 

'* Hold you your potato-jaw, my dear,'* cried the 
Duke, patting her ;, but, recollecting himself, he took her 
hand and pretty abruptly kissed it, and then, flinging it 
hastily away, laughed aloud, and called out,*' There ! that 
will make amends for anything, so now I may say what 
I will. So here ! a glass of Champagne for the Queen's 
philosopher and the Queen's gentleman-usher! Hang 
xne if it will not do them a monstrous deal of good !" 

Here news was brought that the equipage was in 
order. He started up, calling out, " Now, then, for my 
Jeuced tailor.'* 

•*0, your Royal Highness !" cried Mr. De Luc, in a 
tone of expostulation, "now you have made us droll, you 

go r 

Off, however, he went. And is it not a curious scene ? 
^11 my amaze is, how any of their heads bore such li- 
bci-tiions. 

Jn the evening I had by no means strength to en- 
counter the ball-room. I gave my tickets to Mrs. and 
^^■88 Douglas. 

JUrs. Stainforth was dying to see the Princess Mary 
^^ her Court dress. Mr. Stanhope offered to conduct her 
^^ ^ place of prospect. She went with him. I thought 
^"is preferable to an unbroken evening with my fair com- 
P^'iion, and, Mr. De Luc thinking the same, we both left 
^^B. Schwellenberg to unattire, and followed. But we 
^^"^ rather in a scrape by trusting to Mr. Stanhope after 

"^OL. V. P 
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all this Champagne : he had carried Mrs. Stainforth to 
the very door of the ball-room^ and there fixed her — in a 
place which the King^ Queen, and suite must brash past 
in order to enter the ball-room. I had followed, bow- 
ever, and the crowds of beef-eaters, officers, and guards 
that lined all the state-rooms through which we exhibited 
ourselves, prevented my retreating alone. I stood, there- 
fore, next to Mrs. Stainforth, and saw the ceremony. 

The passage was made so narrow by attendants, that 
they were all forced to go one by one. First, all the 
King's great state-officers, amongst whom I recognised 
Lord Courtown, Treasurer of the Household; Loid 
Salisbury carried a candle! — His an odd etiquette.— 
These being passed, came the King — he saw us aad 
laughed ; then the Queen's Master of the Horse^ Lord 
Harcourt, who did ditto; then some more. 

The Vice- Chamberlain carries the Queen's candle, that 
she may have the arm of the Lord Chamberlain to lesn 
on; accordingly. Lord Aylesbury, receiving thatiionour, 
now preceded the Queen : she looked amazed at sight of 
us. The kind Princesses one by one acknowledged os. 
I spoke to sweet Princess Mary, wishing her Royal 
Highness joy : she looked in a delight and an alarm 
nearly equal. She was to dance her first minuet. Then 
followed the Ladies of the Bedchamber, and Lad5 
Harcourt was particularly civil. Then the Maids o» 
Honour, every one of whom knew and spoke to us. ^ 
peered vainly for the Duke of Clarence, but none of tb^ 
Princes passed us. What a crowd brought up the rear 
I was vexed not to see the Prince of Wales. 

Well, God bless the King ! and many and many sac 
days may he know ! 

I was now so tired as to be eager to go back ; but tk^ 
Queen s philosopher, the good ^.vid\siost sober and 
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perate of meo^ was really a little giddy with all his bum- 
pers^ and his eyes^ which were quite lustroutf^ could not 
fix any object steadily ; while the poor gentleman-usher 
— equerry, I mean — kept his mouth so wide open with 
<Hie continued grin, — I suppose from the sparkling bever- 
age> — that I was every minute afraid its pearly ornaments, 
\i^hich never fit their case, would have fallen at our feet. 
Mrs. ^tainforth gave me a significant look of making the 
same observation^ and, catching me fast by the arm^said, 
''Come, Miss Burney, let's you and I take care of one 
another ;" and then she safely toddled me back to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, who greeted us with saying, *' Veil ! bin 
you much amused ? Dat Prince Villiam — oders de 
Duke de Clarence — ^bin raelly ver merry — oders vat you 
call tipsy." 

Brief must be my attempt at the remnant of this 
month, my dearest friends ; for it was spent in so much 
difficulty, pain, and embarrassment, that I should have 
very little to relate that you could have any pleasure to 
hear; and I am weary of dwelling on evils that now^ 
when I write, are past! I thank God ! 

June 5th. — ^The day following the birthday, you cannot 
be surprised to hear that I was really very ill. I stood 
H^th such infinite difficulty in the Queen's presence at 
fioon that I was obliged to be dismissed, and to go to 
^d in the middle of the day. I soon got better, how- 
ever, and again attended in the evening, and in a few 
'^^s I was much the same as before the gala. 

My orders, which I punctually obeyed, of informing 
^o one of my impending departure, were extremely pain- 
**!. to adhere to, as ahnost everybody I saw advised 
*^^ strenuously to beg leave of absence to recruit, and 
E^^'^^sed so home to me the necessity of taking some step 
xxiy health, that I was reduced to a vVvou^awdi \xii^<^ar 
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sant evasions in my answers. Bat I was boand ; and I 
never disengage myself from bonds imposed by others, if 
once I have agreed to them. 

Mr. Turbalent at this time outstayed the tea-party 
one evening, not for his former rhodomontading, bat to 
serioasly and earnestly advise me to resign. My sitnatioB, 
he said^ was evidently death to me. 

He was eager to inquire of me who was Mrs. Lenox? 
He had been reading, like all the rest of the world. Bos- 
weirs * Life of Dr. Johnson/ and the preference tboe 
expressed of Mrs. Lenox to all other females had fillel 
him with astonishment, as he had never even heard kr 
name. 

These occasional sallies of Dr. Johnson, uttered froia 
local causes and circumstances, but all retailed verbatim 
by Mr. Boswell, are filling all sort of readers with amaze* 
except the small party to whom Dr. Johnson was knowtf ^^ 
and who, by acquaintance with the power of the momei^'' 
over his unguarded conversation, know how little of hft- 
solid opinion was to be gathered from his accidents 
assertions. 

The King, who was now also reading this work, applied 
tome for explanations without end. Every night at thS- 
period he entered the Queen's dressing-room, andd 
tained Her Majesty's proceedings by a length of discon 
with me upon this subject. All that flowed from himser^ 
was constantly full of the goodness and benevolence 
his character ; and I was never so happy as an the 
portunity thus graciously given me of vindicating, in i 
stances almost innumerable, the serious principles sxm* 
various excellences of my revered Dr. Johnson from tta^* 
clouds so frequently involving and darkening them, 9^^ 
narrations so little calculated for any readers who 
sfrangers to bis inttmsvc yioiVV^ «lw4. iVk^refore worl 
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upon and struck by what was faulty in his temper and 
manners. 

I regretted not having strength to read this work to Her 
Majesty myself. It was an honour I should else have cer- 
tainly received ; for so much wanted clearing ! so little 
was understood ! However, the Queen frequently con- 
descended to read over passages and anecdotes which 
perplexed or offended her ; and there were none I had 
not a fair power to soften or to justify. Dear and excel- 
lent Dr. Johnson ! I have never forgot nor neglected his 
injunction given me when he was ill — to stand by him 
and support him, and not hear him abused when he was 
^0 more, and could not defend himself! but little — ^little 
^'d I think it would ever fall to my lot to vindicate him 
^o ills King and Queen. 
-At this time Colonel Manners was in waiting, and 
^<^lonel Goldsworthy was on a visit, as was Mr. Fairly, 
•*-ti.€y all little enough thought how near we were to a 
*^X^ miration. Lords Chesterfield, Harrington, and Cath- 
^^^B:*t drank tea with us almost constantly. The two latter 
^ 1 iked extremely, and shall be glad if hereafter I should 
^^€t them. 

4c « « « * 

Her Majesty, the day before we left Windsor, gave 

^'^^^ to understand my attendance would be yet one more 

"^*"tnight requisite, though no longer. I heard this with 

^ fearful presentiment I should surely never go through 

^^^ other fortnight, in so weak and languishing and painful 

^ state of health. However, I could but accede, though 

^ ftar with no very courtly grace. So melancholy indeed 

^'^^s the state of my mind, from the weakness of my frame, 

"^^t I was never alone but to form scenes of '^ foreign 

^Oe," when my own disturbance did not occupy me 

^*^olly. I began — almost whether I would oi ivo\. — ^^w- 
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Other tragedy ! TLe other three all onSnisfaed ! not one 
read ! and one of them, indeed^ only generally sketched 
as to plan and character. But I could go on with no- 
thing ; I coald only suggest and invent. 

llie power of composition has to me indeed proved a 
solace, a blessing ! When incapable of all else, that^ an- 
solicited^ nnthought of, has presented itself to my solitary 
lebure, and beguiled me of myself, though it has not of 
late regaled me with gayer associates. 

July. — ^I come now to write the last week of my RopI 
residence. The Queen honoured me with the most ani- 
form graciousness, and though, as the time of separatioo 
approached, her cordiality rather diminished, and traces 
of internal displeasure appeared sometimes, arising from 
an opinion I ought rather to have struggled on, live or 
die, than to quit her, — ^yet I am sure she saw how poor 
was my own chance, except by a change in the mode of 
life, and at least ceased to wonder, though she conid not 
approve. 

The King was more courteous, more communicatife^ 
more amiable, at every meeting ; and he condescended-. 
to hold me in conversation with him by every opportunity^, 
and with an air of such benevolence and goodness, that 
never felt such ease and pleasure in his notice before. H^ 
talked over all Mr. Boswell's book, and I related to hit 
sundry anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, all highly to his honou^- 
and such as I was eager to make known. He always 
heard me with the utmost complacency, and encoura* 
me to proceed in my accounts, by every mark of attenti< 
and interest. 

lie told me once, laughing heartily, that, having s< 
uiy name in the Index, he was eager to come to what 
Maid of me ; but when he found so little, he was surprise' 
and disappointed. 
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I ventured to assure him how much I had myself been 
rejoiced at this very circumstance, and with what satisfac- 
tion I had reflected upon having very seldom met Mr. Bos- 
welly as I knew there was no other security against all 
manner of risks in his relations. 

I must have told you long since of the marriage of 

Mile. Montmollio to M. d'Espere-en-Dieu ? Her nieee^ 

another Mile. Montmollin, has succeeded her. I was 

not inclined to make new acquaintance on the eve of my 

departure ; but she came one morning to my room, in 

attendance upon the Princess Mary, who called in to ask 

x&e some question. She seems agreeable and sensible. 

The Princess Mary then stayed and chatted with me over 

her own adventures on the Queen's birthday, when she 

^''st appeared at court. The history of her dancing at 

*«e ball, and the situation of her partner and brother, the 

'^^uke of Clarence, she spoke of with a sweet ingenuous- 

^'Gas and artless openness which mark her very amiable 

^^racter. And not a little did I divert her when I 

^^l^ted the Duke's visit to our party ! *^0," cried she, 

it told me of it himself the next morning, and said, 

ou may think how far I was gone^ for 1 kissed the 

iwellenberg's hand !' " 

^bout this time Mr. Turbulent made me a visit at tea- 

^■^^^'^ when the gentlemen were at the Castle ; and the 



•ment William left the room he eagerly said, ** Is this 
**"^-^e, Miss Burney, that I hear? Are we going to lose 

I was much surprised, but could not deny the charge. 

«, very good-naturedly, declared himself much pleased 

a release which he protested he thought necessary to 

"y life's preservation. 

I made him tell me the channel through which a busi- 
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ness I had guarded so scrupuloasly myself had reacliei 
him ; but it is too full of windings for writing. . 

With Mr. De Luc I was already in confidence upoi 
my resignation, and with the knowledge of the Queen .^ 
as he had received the intelligence from Germany^ 
whence my successor was now arriving. 

1 then also begged the indulgence of writing to Mr^- 
Smelt upon the subject^ which was accorded me. 

My next attack was from Miss Planta. She expressed 
herself in the deepest concern at my retiring^ though sh^ 
not only acknowledged its necessity, but confessed sh^ 
had not thought I could have performed my official dut^ 
even one year ! She broke from me while we talked^ 
leaving me abruptly in a violent passion of tears. 

Miss Burney to Dr. Bumey, 

Dearest Sir, July 3rd, '91. 

Mademoiselle Jacobi, my destined successor, i^ 
come. This moment I have been told it by the Queen - 
And in truth I am again falling so unwell that I had 
fully expected, if the delay had been yet lengthened » 
another dreadful seizure for its termination. But I 
hope now to avoid this : and my mind is very full, ve 
agitated ; nothing has yet been said of my day of dis 
mission. 

I conclude I return not till Thursday, after the draw 
ing-roora. I fancy my attendance will be required a 
St, James's till that ceremony is over. It will be highl 
disagreeable, and even painful, to conclude in such ful 
congress and fine trappings, &c., for I know I shall fe^ 
a pang at parting with the Queen, in the midst of th 
souVs satisfaction with which I shall return to my belov 
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father — that dear parental protection under which, if my 
alt^xed health should even fail of restoration, my mind 
will be composed, and my best aflFections cherished, 
sootled, and returned. My eyes fill while I write; my 
deBt*-est father, I feel myself already in your kind arms. 
I six all write instantly to my good Mrs. Ord ; I have many 
rea-^ons for knowing her plan of excursion as wise to 
foil <ziw as it was kind to propose ; and if you go to Crewe 
H^ll, we may set oflF almost at the same moment. 

-^^11 the sweet Princesses seem sorry I am going. In- 

de^c] the most flattering marks of attention meet me from 

^^ quarters. I feel heavy-hearted at the parting scene, 

esf>^cially with the Queen, in the midst of all my joy and 

relief to return to my beloved father. And the King — 

th^ benevolent King — so uniformly, partially, and en- 

co'i^ragingly good to me — I can hardly look at with dry 

ey^s. Mrs. Schwellenberg has been forced to town by ill 

li^ci^lth ; she was very friendly, even affectionate, in going ! 

The business mth my servants is quite a tragedy to 

ni^ — ^they so much liked their places : they have both 

he«n crying, even the man ; Goter cannot keep from 

sob bing. 

I flatter myself, dearest sir, we shall still have near a 
"*^*Jth together before our first branching off; and such 
'^st as that, with peace, my long -postponed medical trial of 
•*^''- W.'s prescription, and my own most wished regimen 
o» affection in domestic life, will do all that can be done 
towards recruiting my shattered frame ; and the frequent 
S^ntle changes of air, with such a skilful directress as 
■^*'s. Ord, will be giving me, indeed, every possible 

A.clieu, most dear sir : to the world's end, and I hope 
**^er the world's end, dutifully and affectionately, your 
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I had soon the pleasure to receive Mdlle. Jacobi. Sti^ 
brought with her a young German, as her maid, irlu^ 
proved to be her niece, but so poor she could not live^ 
when her aunt left Grermany ! Mr. Best, a messenger of 
the King*s, brought her to Windsor, and Mrs. Best, hi^ 
wife, accompanied him. 

I was extremely pleased with Mdlle. Jacobi, who is taO^ 
well made, and nearly handsome, and of a humour sc^ 
gay, an understanding so lively, and manners so frank: 
and ingenuous, that I felt an immediate regard for her^ 
and we grew mutual good friends. She is the daughter* 
of a dignified clergyman of Hanover^ high in theological- 
fame. 

They all dined with me ; and, indeed, Mdlle. Jacobin 
wanting a thousand informations in her new sitaation^ 
which I was most happy to give her, seldom quitted 
an instant. 



Tuesday morning I had a conversation, very loo^ 
and very affecting to me, with Her Majesty. I cann< 
pretend to detail it. I will only tell you she began b 
speaking of Mdlle. Jacobi, whom I had the satisfaction 
to praise, as far as had appeared, very warmly ; and the 
she led me to talk at large upou the nature and requisi 
and circumstances of the situation I was leaving. I 
whatever I could suggest that would tend to render 
successor more comfortable, and had the great happi 
ness to represent with success the consolation and vei 
innocent pleasure she might reap from the society o 
the young relation she had brought over, if she migh 
be permitted to treat her at once as a companion, an 
not as a servant. This was Vve^tdvrith the most human 
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nplaceiicj^ and I haxl leave given me to forward the 
n. in various wajs. 

Slae then conversed upon sundry subjects, all of them 
ifidential in their nature^ for near an hour; and then, 
Mr a pause, said, '' Do I owe you anything, my dear 
as Burney ?" 

1 acquainted her with a debt or two amounting to near 
She said she would settle it in the afternoon, and 
^ paused again ; after which, with a look full of be- 
Cfcity, she very expressively said, '' As I don't know 
K^ plan, or what jou propose, I cannot tell what would 
Ice you comfortable, but you know the size of my 

» comprehended her, and was immediately interrupting 
^ with assurances of my freedom from all expectation 
c^laim : but she stopped me, saying, '^ You know what 
i. now have from me : — the half of that I mean to con- 



st 



^\inazed and almost overpowered by a munificence I 
& so little expected or thought of, I poured forth the 
••t earnest disclaimings of such a mark of her graci- 
Bness, declaring I knew too well her innumerable calls 
be easy in receiving it ; and much more I uttered to 
9 purpose, with the unaffected warmth that animated 
- at the moment. She heard me almost silently ; but, 
conclusion, simply, yet strongly, said, '' I shall cer- 
mly do that ! " with a stress on the *^ that" that seemed 
Icindly mean she would rather have done more. 
The conference was in this stage when the Princess 
izabeth came into the room. The Queen then retired 
the ante-chamber. My eyes being full, and my heart 
' very empty, I could not then forbear saying to her 
^yal Highness how much the goodness of the Queen 
^ penetrated me. The sweet Princess s^ota i^^Vxw^ 
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I t.-.^i: Sf'X exzi^scL, zj nee iiiMi'iiri gfittcBii^ oC kr 
<•'/: «r;^i. S^it c>o2C9ceai5ed 30 expfcs her coaccnit 

v.^ } ^AMt hftbsmcmt Lb bcca flMSt pofecdj koMMiabk' 

T;.Uy mj last daj a: Wudior, ms fiBed wkk oodo; 
bn! f.2kckio^r lcafe-CakiA£. buk-pa^in^ and Irwooingto 
>I<i»Ie. Jacobi, vbo ^daend to bt fide thiongh cvm- 
Unu%, and alwap wkh an inrcffot tkal made its ova vajr 
for her 

All the people I bad to settk with poared fonh Ibr aif 
iHiiUr health good wi^ba withoat end ; hot anoiigirt ik 
$nfj%t iifivrilling for mj retreat stood poor Mrs. Asthy: 
ifi/l#ri:#J ftlie quite saddeoed me by her sachicas, and bj tk 
rtu:o\\i:i:Uon% of that sweet and angelic being her mialiaii 
ivho \iml no solaced my early days at that place. 

Mf, Kryant, too, came this same moraing; he had as 
liurliiTiia; of the Queen: he knew nothing previonslT of 
my iU'.H'n^n, He seemed quite thunderstruck. *' Bks 
ini^l" 111! cried, in bis short and simple but expresaifc 
iiiiiMiirr; *Uo I shall never see you again — never have the 
lioiKHii Id rtiiK* in that apartment with you more!"&c- 
I ivdiitil liavc kept him to dinner this last day, but be was 
iM'l Wfll. iiihI would not )>e persuaded. He would not, 
liiiivitvitr, l)ifl nil! udieu, but promised to endeavour to see 
iiio AMMip hhin at (>helsea. 

I hud iImmi It lillle note from Miss Gomme, desiring to 
t)f*M tiw Ml (hn ^iirden. She had just gathered the news. 

I dii Mot hohcvr any one was more disposed to be sorrjt 

II lh(> niyUl iind KciiNe of my illness had not checked hff 
I'liiMPiii. Shi' highly iipproved the step I was taking* 
Mild tvim nioht roidiid iiiul kind. 

Minn IMiMilit ciiino to tell me she must decline dioio? 
ffllh liw, nn ni»o I'iAl »\\o hVvovxVdci'j ^U dinner-time, in i«- 
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fleeting upon its being our last meal together at Windsor, 
and this might affront Mdlle. Jacobi. 

The Queen deigned to come once more to my apart- 
ment this adernoon. She brought me the debt. It was 
a most mixed feeling with which I now saw her. 

In the evening came Madame de la Flte. I need not 
tell you, I imagine, that her expressions were of *' la 
plus vive douleur;" yet she owned she could not wonder 
my father should try what another life would do for me. 

My dear Mrs. De Luc came next; she, alone, knew 
of this while impending. She rejoiced the time of deli- 
verance was arrived, for she had often feared I should 
outstay my strength, and sink while the matter was 
arranging. She rejoiced, however, with tears in her 
kind eyes ; and, indeed, I took leave of her with true 
regret. 

It was nine o'clock before I could manage to go down 
the garden to the Lower Lodge, to pay my duty to the 
younger Princesses, whom I could not else see at all, as 
they never go to town for the court-days. 

I went first up-stairs to Miss Gomme, and had the mor- 
tification to learn that the sweet Princess Amelia was 
already gone to bed. This extremely grieved me. When 
or how I may see her lovely little Highness more. Heaven 
only knows ! 

Miss Gomme kindly accompanied me to Miss Golds- 
worthy's apartment, and promised me a few more last 
words before I set out the next morning. 

I found Mrs. Cheveley, at whose door, and at Miss 
Neven's, her sister s, I had tapped and left my name, 
with Miss Goldsworthy and Dr. Fisher : that pleasing 
and worthy man has just taken a doctor's degree. 

I waited with Miss Goldsworthy till the Princesses 
Mary and Sophia came from the Upper l/iA%'&>^\vvOa 
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is wheD the King and Queen go to supper. Their Bojal 
Highnesses were gracious even to kindness ; they shook 
my hand again and again, and wished me better healdi, 
and all happiness, with the sweetest earnestness. . Piin- 
cess Mary repeatedly desired to see me whenever I came 
to the Queen*s house, and condescended to make me si 
repeatedly promise that I would not fail. I was deepijf 
touched by their goodness, and by leaving them. 

Wednesday. — ^In the morning Mrs. Evans, the hoam- 
keeper, came to take leave of me ; and the housemaid 
of my apartment, who, poor girl ! cried bitterly Aat 
I was going to give place to a foreigner ; for Mrs. Schwd- 
lenberg's severity with servants has made all Germam 
feared in the house. 

O, but let me first mention that, when I came fromtk 
Lower Lodge, late as it was, I determined to see my oU 
friends the equerries, and not quit the place withoot 
bidding them adieu. I had never seen them since I hsd 
dared mention my designed retreat. 

I told William, therefore, to watch their return froai 
the castle, and to give my compliments to either Colonel 
Gwynn or Colonel Goldsworthy, and an invitation to 
my apartment. 

Colonel Goldsworthy came instantly. I told him I 
could not think of leaving Windsor without o£knng fint 
my good wishes to all the household. He said that, wbeo 
my intended departure had been published, he and aO 
the gentlemen then with him had declared it ought to 
have taken place six months ago. He was extremely 
courteous, and I begged him to bring to me the rest of 
his companions that were known to me. 

He immediately fetched Colonel Gwynn* Geneial 
Grenville, Colonel Ramsden, and Colonel Manners. This 
was the then party. I told him I sent to beg their bless- 
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ing upon my departure. They were all much pleased, 
apparently, that I had not made my exit without seeing 
them : they all agreed in the urgency of the measure, 
and we exchanged good wishes most cordially. 

My Wednesday morning's attendance upon the Queen 
was a melancholy office. Miss Goldsworthy as well as 
Miss Gomme came early to take another farewelL I had 
not time to make any visits in the town, but left com- 
missions with Mrs. De Luc and Madame de la Fite. 
Even Lady Charlotte Finch I could not call upon, though 
she had made me many kind visits since my illness. I 
wrote to her, however, by Miss Gomme, to thank her, and 
bid her adieu. 

Thursday, July 7th. — This, my last day of office, 
was big and busy, — ^joyful^ yet affecting to me in a high 
degree. 

In the morning, before I left Kew, I had my last 
interview with Mrs* Schwellenberg, She was very 
kind in it, desiring to see me whenever I could in town, 
during her residence at the Queen's house, and to hear 
from me by letter meanwhile. 

She then much surprised me by an offer of succeeding 
to her own place, when it was vacated either by her re- 
tiring or her death. This was, indeed, a mark of favour 
and confidence I had not expected. I declined, however, 
to enter upon the subject, as the manner in which she 
opened it made it very solemn, and, to her, very af- 
fecting. 

She would take no leave of me, but wished me better 
hastily, and, saying we should soon meet, she hurried sud- 
denly out of the room. Poor woman ! If her temper 
were not so irascible, I really believe her heart would be 
by no means wanting in kindness. 

I then took leave of Mrs. Sandys, giving her a token 
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of rcmembrince in return for her constant good behaviour, 
and she showed marks of regard, and of even grief, I was 
sorr>* to receive, as I could so ill return. 

But the tragedy of tragedies was parting with Goter: 
that poor girl did nothing but cry incessantly from the 
time sshe kuew of our separation. I was very sony to 
have uo place to recommend her to, though I believe slie 
mav raiher benefit bv a vacation that carries her to her 
excellent father and mother, who teach her nothing bat 
giXHl. 1 did what I could to soften the blow^ by efery 
exeiiion in my power in all ways; for it was impossible 
to Ix^ unmoved at her violence of sorrow. 

I then took leave of Kew Pklace — the same pirtj 
airain accompany ing me, for the last time, in a Boyalve- 
hielo «:oing by the name of Miss Burners coach. 

1 >hould mention that the Queen graciously put into 
my hands the power of giving every possible comfort 
anii kind assurances of encouragement to Mile. JacoJH 
auii hcT poor litile Bettiua ; and all was arranged ii 
xhf hv>\ manner for their accommodation and ease. 
11 or Majesty made me also the happy conveyancer of 
various pn sents to them both, and gave to me the regu- 
lation of their prvH^cVciings. 

\N hen \xo aiiixod in town I took leave of Mr. DeL«c. 
I Wiioxo ho was as much inclined to be sorrv as the- 
msjMo neoe.xsity of the parting would permit him. Fo« 
nu\ 1 hope to skv exerv one of the establishment he 
alter. Lir more comiortaMv than ever I have l>een able 
tlo durnii; the I'atiiiuos of a life to which I was so 
>nited. 

I eonio now near the close of mv Court career. 

At Si. Jan)os's all was graciousness ; and my Ro) 
MiNtitNS s;a\e me to undei^tand she would have mest 
lo ttssi>t at bcT lo\\eV aAvet \ii^ ii\;iy(\v\%-iQom ; and muc 
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delighted me by desiring my attendance on the Thursday 
fortnight, when she came again to town. This lightened 
the parting in the pleasantest manner possible. 

When the Queen commanded me to follow her to her 
closet I was, indeed, in much emotion ; but I told her 
that, as what had passed from Mrs. Schwellenberg in the 
morning had given me to understand Her Majesty was 
fixed in her munificent intention, notwithstanding what I 
bad most unaffectedly urged against it — 

** Certainly," she interrupted, '' I shall certainly do it.'* 

'* Yet 80 little," I continued, *^ had I thought it right 

to dwell upon such an expectation, that, in the belief your 

Majesty would yet take it into further consideration, I 

had not even written it to my father." 

" Your father," she again interrupted me, '* has nothing 
to do with it ; it is solely from me to you.'' 

" Let me then humbly entreat," I cried, ^' still in some 
measure to be considered as a servant of your Majesty, 
either as reader, or to assist occasionally if Mile. Jacobi 
should be ill." 

She looked most graciously pleased, and immedi- 
ately closed in with the proposal, saying, " When your 
health is restored, — ^perhaps sometimes." 

I then fervently poured forth my thanks for all her 
goodness, and my prayers for her felicity. 

She had her handkerchief in her hand or at her eyes 

the whole time. I was so much moved by her conde- 

*<^ending kindness, that as soon as I got out of the closet 

Nearly sobbed. I went to help Mile. Jacobi to put up 

"^ jewels, that my emotion might the less be observed. 

^e King then came into the room. He immediately ad- 

^*^ced to the window, where I stood, to speak to me. 1 

^^ not then able to comport myself steadily. I was 

^''^ed to turn my head away from him. He ^\,oo\ ^>S\ 
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wad wOftM for mmt ■itn t, wMiJig tp ace if I AaM 
tmtn wham ; hot I ocmU mat itcxwci syidf — Kiiritly 
to (ace him, itrange as it m» to do ockerviie; aad pcf- 
oonag me qaile cweioo me he walkal mmmf, and I snr 



His hiiidnrts, Us goodaeas. Us hca^gaibf, ■eicr shiO I 
-nerer think of hot with 6esh gnMade aad le- 
iKereotial aflivrioa, 

Tbej aneie now all goings — I look, for &e laal 
the doak of the Qaeea, and, paitaig k ofcr her 
den, si^dy lentnred to press them, earaesllj«tihoag{h ii 
a low voice, saving, ** God Ahm^ity Idem yoar lb- 
jestj!** 

She turned round, and, potting her hand i^on mf m- 
gloved arm, pressed it with the greatest kimifsi^ sal 
saidy '' M^ joa be happy ! ** 

She left me overwhelmed with tender gratitude. Hie 
three eldest Princesses were in the next room : thef ru 
in to me the moment the Queen went onward. Pmh 
cess Augusta and Princess Elizabeth each took a haady 
and the Princess Royal put hers over them. I oosM 
speak to none of them ; but they repeated, " I wish jos 
happy ! — I wish you health ! " again and again, with Ac 
sweetest eagerness. 

They then set oflF for Kew. 

Here, therefore, end my Court Annals ; after hatu^ 
lived in the service of Her Majesty five years within teo 
days— from July 17, 1768, to July 7, 17»1. 
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PART VI. 

1791. 

Chelsea College; 

Once more I have thet.blessing to address my beloved 
friends from the natal home ! — with a satkfactioD^ a se- 
renity of heart immeasurable. All smaller evils shaH 
now give way to the one great good ; and I shall not, I 
hope, be forgetful, when the world wags ill, that scaite 
any misfortune, scarce misery itself, can so wastefullj 
desolate the very soul of my existence as a banishmenti 
even the most honourable, from those I love. 

But I must haste to the present time, and briefly give 
the few facts that occurred before my Susanna came to 
greet my restbration, and the few that preceded my jour- 
ney to the south-west afterwards, in July. 

My dear father was waiting for me in my apart- 
ment at St. James's when their Majesties and their 
fair Ro}'al daughters were gone. He brought me home, 
find welcomed me most sweetly. My heart was a little 
sad, in spite of its contentment. My joy in quitting my 
place extended not to quitting the King and Queen ; and 
the final marks of their benign favour had deeply im- 
pressed me. My mother received me according to my 
wishes, and Sarah most cordially. 

My dear James and Charles speedily came to see me; 

tuul one precious half-day I was iifdulged with my kind 

Mr. Lock and his Fredy. If I had been stouter and 

Kfronger in heaUh>l sV\ou\Ol VYi^nVv^N^lieeii almost fligbtily 
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happy; but the weakness of the frame still kept the 
rest in order. My ever-kind Miss Cambridge was also 
amongst the foremost to hasten with congratulations on 
my return to my old ways, and to make me promise to 
visit Twickenham after my projected tour with Mrs. 
Ord. 

I could myself undertake no visiting at this time ; rest 
and quiet being quite essential to my recovery. But my 
father did the honours for me amongst those who had 
been most interested in my resignation. He called in- 
stantly upon Sir Joshua Reynolds and Miss Palmer, and 
Mr. Burke ; and he wrote to Mr. Walpole, Mr. Seward, 
Mrs. Crewe, Mr. Windham, and my Worcester uncle. 
Mr. Walpole wrote the most charming of answers, in the 
gallantry of the old court, and with all its wit, concluding 
with a warm invitation to Strawberry Hill. Sir Joshua 
and Miss Palmer sent me every species of kind exulta- 
tion. Mr. Burke was not in town. Mr. Seward wrote 
very heartily and cordially, and came also when my Su- 
sanna was here. Mrs. Crewe immediately pressed me 
to come and recruit at Crewe Hall in Cheshire, where 
&he promised me repose, and good air and good society. 



Mr. Windham to Dr. Burney. 

Dear Sir, July, 1791. 

I am shocked that circumstances of different sorts 
— among which one has been the hope of visiting you at 
Chelsea — should have delayed so long my acknowledg- 
ments for your very kind letter. I not only received with 
infinite satisfaction the intelligence which it contained, 
but I was gratified by being distinguished as one to whom 
8ach intelligence would be satisfactory. It was the com- 
mon cause of every one interested in tVv^ cow^^wv^ ^^ 
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genius and literature. I have been alarmed of late, how- 
ever^ by hearing that the evil has not ended with the oe- 
casion, but that Miss B.*s health is still far from being re- 
established. I hope the fact is not true in the extent io 
which I heard it stated. There are few of those who 
only admire Miss Bumey's talents at a distance, and hive 
so little the honour of her acquaintance^ who fed more 
interested in her welfare; nor could I possibly be insei- 
sible to a concern in which you must be so deeply 
affected. 

I should be very happy if, at any time when yon aie 
in this neighbourhood, you would give me the chance of 
seeing you, and of hearing, I hope, a more favoarable ac- 
count than seemed to be the amount of what I lieaid 
lately. 

W.W. 



Sidmoatfa, Denmbii& 

Monday, August 1st. — I have now been a weekwrt 
upon my travels, but have not had the means or the time» 
till this moment, to attempt their brief recital. 

Mrs. Ord called for me about ten in the morning. I 
left my dearest father with the less regret^ as his own 
journey to Mrs. Crewe was very soon to take place. 

It was a terribly rainy morning, but I was eager not to 
postpone the excursion. 

As we travelled on towards Staines, I could scarcely 
divest myself of the idea that I was but making again mj 
usual journey to Windsor ; and I could with difficulty 
forbear calling Mrs. Ord Miss Planta during the whole 
of that well-known road. I did not, indeed, take her 
maid, who was our third in the coach, for Mr. De Lac 
or Mr. Turbulent ; but the place she occupied made me 
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think much more of those I so long had had for my 
vis^a-vis than of herself. 

We went on no farther than to Ba^shot : thirty miles 
was the extremity of our powers ; but I bore them very 
tolerably^ though variably. 

We put up at the best inn, very early, and then in- 
[juired what we could see in the town and neighbour- 
hood. 

*' Nothing ! " was the concise answer of a staring house* 
maid. We determined, therefore, to prowl to the church- 
yardy and read the tombstone inscriptions : but when we 
asked the way, the same woman, staring still more won- 
deringly, exclaimed, '* Church ! There's no church nigh 
here ! — There 's the Prince of Wales's, just past the turn- 
ing. You may go and see that, if you will." 

So on we walked towards this hunting villa : but after 
toiling up a long unweeded avenue, we had no sooner 
opened the gate to the parks than a few score of dogs, 
which were lying in ambush, set up so prodigious a variety 
of magnificent barkings, springing forward at the same 
time, that, content with having caught a brief view of the 
seat, we left them to lord it over the domain they re- 
garded as their own, and, with all due submission, pretty 
hastily shut the gate, without troubling them to give us 
another salute. ' We returned to the inn, and read 
B— 's ' Lives of the Family of the Boyles.' 

Tuesday, August 2nd. — ^We proceeded to Farnham 
to breakfast, and thence walked to the Castle. The 
Bishop of Winchester, Mrs. North, and the whole family, 
are gone abroad. The Castle is a good old buildings 
with as much of modern elegance and fashion inter- 
mixed in its alterations and fitting up as Mrs. North 
could possibly contrive to weave into its ancient gran- 
deur. They date the Castle from King Stephen, in 
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Mil tell us. ihe land was almost 

.•u: edifices, from his imprudent 

^ tiiem, granted to appease the 

..ltd aside from ihe Empress Maud. 

. climbed to the lop of an ohi tuwer. 

. . but so hi<;h, that I fancied I couU 

.i '.he hills of Norhurv. However, I 

m 

ilieady, from only ascending the slope 

..iV at Winchester: but the town was so 

...,vs were expected the next morning, that 

,cc one bed-chamber, in which Mrs. Ord, 

.. :iv self reposed. 

\%c had been obliged to content ourselves 

, . .*\ accommodation, we saw a verv handsome 

. vi: horses, followed bv a chaise and outriders, 

,.iiv, and heard the mistress of the house de- 

•. ul not receive the company ; and the po>t- 

.* >.inie time, protested the horses could go no 

'u V inquired for fresh horses; there were 

,, I'.ad in the whole city ; and the party were all 

. V main, in their carriages, without horses, at 

.4.V. lor the chance of what might pass on ilie 

»*'v/d ^>ho they were, and our pity was doubled i" 
. 'vin liirei toners. 

».u»lU"d about the upper part of the city, leading 

, . uilud for the next morning. We saw a larj:- 

. handsome palace, which is called by the in- 

, . . •• Tin: King's House,*' and which was hegun 

. •» !» •. II. \N e did not, therefore, expect the ele- 

I Jiilrrluif of his father's days. One part, di^y 

. w.r. p.iilicuhirly designed for Nell Gwynii. I' 

,, \iM liiiishcd, and neglect has taken place of tim^ 
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idering it a most ruiried structure^ though^ as it bears 
larks of antiquity, it has rather the appearance of 
g its destruction to a fire than to the natural decay 
;e. It is so spacious, however, and stands so mag- 
mlly to overlook the city, that I wish it to be com- 
d for an hospital or infirmary. I have written Mrs. 
irelienberg an account of its appearance and state, 
li I am sure will be read by Her Majesty, 
hen we returned to the inn, still the poor travellers 

in the same situation : they looked so desolate, and 
1 so indifferently make themselves understood, that 

Ord good-naturedly invited them to drink tea with 

ley most thankfully accepted the offer, and two ladies 
two gentlemen ascended the stairs with us to our 
ig-room. The chaise had the female servants, 
le elder lady was so truly French — so vive and so 
e in turn — that she seemed formed from the written 
icter of a Frenchwoman, such, at least, as we Eng- 
write them. She was very forlorn in her air, and 
sorrowful in her countenance ; yet all action and 
ire, and of an animation when speaking nearly fiery 
ts vivacity : neither pretty nor young, but neither 
nor old ;.and her smile, which was rare, had vl finesse 
engaging ; while her whole deportment announced a 
on of consequence, and all her discourse told that she 
well-informed, well-educated, and well-bred, 
he other lady, whom they called Mademoiselle y as 
first Madame^ was young, dark, but clear and bright 
Br eyes and complexion, though without good features, 
manner of equal interest with the lady she accom- 
ied. Sensible she proved, however, and seemed 
py in the general novelty around her. She spoke 
llish pretty well, and was admired without mercy by 
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tiie ir»t of ibe parij. as a perfect mistress of the Iui{Qap< l'^^^- 
Tbe Madame spoke it very ill indeed, but pleasinglj. I*:^ :^h> 

Of I lie two cenilemeDy one they called only Monnen; mra i. ' y 
anr: iho other the Madame addiessed as her brother. Tk let<r^: 
Mv>:i>}cur was handsome, rather tonnish, and of thehi^ fi. .-^ 
hauciiiv ton. and seemed the devoted attendant or po- 
Tecior K*i Wf Madame, who sometimes spoke to him il- 
C3^Y>! ^iib asperity, from ea£:eraess» and a tinge of wreti- 
txiiHrss and impatience, which coloured all she niil; 
aiui. at other times, softened off her vehemence widi i 
smiii ihe most expressive, and which made its waj tt 
the mmd immediately, by coming with sense and meaiiu|) 
au^^ no: merely from good humour and good spirits^as At 
more frequent smiles of hapjMer persons. 

Tiie brother seemed lively and obliging, and entiidy f^ 1P^^ 
the de\otion of his sister, who gave him her commtnfr 1^; 
with an authority that would not have brooked dispute. 

Thev told us they were just come from Southamptoa^ 
which thev had visited in their way from seeing theflee^ 
ai i\v I>le of Wight and Portsmouth, and they meant t^ 
go on now to Baih. 

^^"c M>on found thev were aristocrats, which did bettc^^ 
for ilum v.iih Mrs. Ord and me than it would have doi 
with you republicans of Norbury and Mickleham; yet 
wish \ou had all met the Madame, and heard her indigo — ** 
nar.l unhappiness. They had been in England but twc::^ 
mom lis. They all evidently belonged to Madame, whc^^ 
appeared to ine a fugitive just before the flight of th^^ 
French King, or in consequence of his having been takenc^; — • 

She entered upon her wretched situation very sooi 
lameniini: that he was. in fact, no King, and bewailinj 
his w ant of couniiire for his trials. The Queen she neve 
meniioned. She spoke once or twice of son marij b" — 
ilid not SUV who or wV\aVVie\^'as,Tvox ^\aar^. 
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^*They say," she cried," in France they have now liberty! 
Hio has liberty, lepeuple, or the mob? Not les hon- 
Hes gens ; for those whose principles are known to be 
nstocratic must fly, or endure every danger and indig- 
ity. Ah I est-ee la la liberie r 

The Monsieur said he had always been the friend of 
berty, such as it was in England ; but in France it was 
sneral tyranny. ** In England," he cried, '' he was a 
*ue democrat, though bien aristocrate in France." 

^ At least/' said the poor Madame, '* formerly, in all 
le sorrows of life, we had nos terres to which we could 
Btire, and there forget them, and dance, and sing, and 
Migh, and fling them all aside, till forced back to Paris, 
(ut now our villas are no protection : we may be safe, 
ttt the first ofience conceived by le peuple is certain 
BBtruction ; and, without a moment's warning, we may 
^ forced to fly our own roofs, and see them and all we 
re worth burnt before our eyes, in horrible triumph." 

This was all said in French. But the anguish of her 
iHiDtenance filled me with compassion, though it was 
^s^rcely possible to restrain a smile when, the moment 
^Ty she said she might be very wrong, but she hoped I 
'ould forgive her if she owned she preferred Paris in- 
^mparably to London ; and pitied me very unreservedly 
^^ never having seen that first of cities. 

Her sole hope, she said, for the overthrow of that 
^^chy in which the unguarded laxity of the King had 
^^Dged the first country in the world, — vous me par" 
^^^nerez, mademoiselle, — was now from the German 
^^^ces, who, she flattered herself, would rise in their 
^^ defence. 

She told me, the next moment, of les spectacles I 
^uld find at Southampton, and asked me what she 
^%ht expect at Bath of public amusement arid WMvci^* 
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I was travelling, I said, for my health, and should 
visit no theatres, ball-rooms, 8cc., and could recommend 
none. 

She did not seem to comprehend me; yet, in the 
midst of naming these places, she sighed as deeply firom 
the bottom of her heart as if she had been forswearii^ 
the world for ever in despair. But it was necessary, 
she said, when unhappy, to go abroad the more, powr h 
distraire. 

In parting, they desired much to renew acquaintance 
with us when we returned to London. Mrs. Ord gave 
her direction to the Monsieur, who, in return, wrote 
theirs — ''The French ladies. No. 30, Gerrard-street, 
Soho." 

They stayed till our early hour of retiring made Mn. 
Ord suffer them to go. I was uneasy to know what 
would become of them. I inquired of a waiter : he an« 
feelingly laughed, and said, "O! they do well enough; 
they've got a room." I asked if he could yet let them 
have beds to stay,% or horses to proceed ? " No," an- 
swered he, sneeringly ; "but it don't matter; for, nov^ 
they've got a room, they are as merry and capering as i£ 
they were going to dance." 

Just after this, Mrs. Stephenson, Mrs. Ord's maid^ 
came running in. '^ La ! ma'am," she cried, " I've bcen^ 
so frighted, you can't think : the French folks sent foi 
me on purpose to ask t'other lady's name, they said ; an 
they had asked William before, so they knew it ; but the]^ 
said I must write it down, and where she lived ; so I wa^ 
forced to write ' Miss Burney, Chelsea,' and they fell ^ 
smiling so at one another." 

'Twas impossible to help laughing ; but we desired her'-a 
in return, to send for one of their maids and ask thei^ 
names also. 
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e came back^ and said she could not understand the 
I, and so they had called one of the gentlemen^ and 
d written down '' Madame la Comtesse de Menage, 
lie. de Beaufort." 

3 founds afterwards, they bad sat up till two in the 
ing, and then procured horses and journeyed towards 
rd. 

1 ! is this liberty, where one side alone predominates 
fiercely ? Liberty ! the first, best, noblest gift for 
ind, is mutual, reciprocal for all parties : in France 
ms to me but a change of despotism. I rejoice with 
hole heart to see those redressed who have been in« 
; but I feel horror, not joy, to see those oppressed 
ire guiltless. I have much, I own, to learn ere I 
ccount for the predilection I see taken for a demoli- 
>f tyranny by tyranny. They say I have heard but 
ide : it appears to me they think there is but one 

SDNESDAY, AuGUST 3rd. — We walked to the Ca- 
ll, and saw it completely. Part of it remains from 
iginal Saxon building, though neglected, except by 
lers, as the rest of the church is ample for all uses, 
lone kept in repair. The bones of eleven Saxon 
( are lodged in seven curious old chests, in which 
vere deposited after being dug up and disturbed in 
irars and ensuing confusions. The small number of 
( is owing to the small proportion remaining of some 
I skeletons, which occasioned their being united with 
• The Saxon characters are in many inscriptions 
rved, though in none entire. They were washing a 
)r from the walls, to discern some curious old paint- 
ery miserable, but very entertaining, of old legends, 
I some antiquaries are now endeavouring to dis- 
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William of Wjkham, by whom the Gadiednl w» 
built in its present form, lies boried, with his cfl^ and 
whole monument in very fine alabastery md probaUy 
very like, as it was done, they aver, befcMe he died. 

Its companion, equally superb, is Caidinal Beanfer^ 
uncle of Harry VL William RuAis^ slaio in the nrigb- 
bouring forest, is buried in the old choir : his momuaeit 
is of plain stone, without any inscriptioa or omameot, 
and only shaped like a coffin. Haidyknute had a mach 
more splendid monument preserted for him ; but Hany I. 
had other business to attend, I presume, than to deeonle 
the tomb of one brother while despoiling of his kii^doiii 
another. 

An extremely curious old chapel and monument it- 
main of Archbishop Langton, of valuable Gothic work- 
manship. The altar, which is highly adorned with goU 
was protected in Cromwell's time by the address aod 
skill of the Winton inhabitants^ who ran up a slight waU 
before it, and deceived the ^ Reformists, soi-dUants* I 
could hardly quit this poor dear old building,. so much I 
was interested with its Saxon chiefs^ its little queer nidies 
quaint images, damp cells, mouldering walb, and mi* 
dewed pillars. One chest contains the bones entire o£ 
Egbert^ our first King. Edred^ also, I distinguished. 

The screen was given to this church by King C3isric$^= 

and is the work of Inigo Jones. It is very simple i^^ 

point of ornament, very complete in taste and elegance 

nevertheless, a screen of Grecian architecture in a catbc— ^ 

dral of Gothic workmanship was ill, I think, imagined. 
« « * * ♦ 

We travelled through a most delicious country in part^ 
of the New Forest, to Southampton. As I have twi 
been there before, what I had to say I suppose said. 

Thubsday, Aug\3st 4th. — ^We proceeded to break- 
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fast at Romsey. What a contrast this journey to that I 
took two years ago in attendance upon Her Majesty ! 
The roads now so empty^ the towns so quiet ; and then^ 
what multitudes ! what tumults of joy ! and how gra- 
ciously welcomed ! 

We went on to dine at Salisbury, a city which, with 
their Majesties^ I could not see for people. It seemed 
to have neither houses nor walls, but to be composed 
solely of faces. We strolled about the town, but 
the Cathedral was shut up to be repaired, much to our 
regret 

Friday, August 5th. — We went to Stonehenge. 
Here I was prodigiously disappointed, at first, by the 
huge masses of stone so unaccountably piled at the sum- 
mit of Salisbury Plain. However, we alighted, and the 
longer I surveyed and considered them, the more aug- 
mented my wonder and diminished my disappointment. 

We then went on to Wilton. There I renewed my 

delight over the exquisite Vandykes, and with the statues, 

busts, and pictures, which again I sighingly quitted, with 

a longing wish I might ever pass under that roof time 

enough to see them more deliberately. We stopped in the 

-'^^s Holbein porch, and upon the Inigo Jones bridge, 

^ long as we could stand, after standing and staring 

and straining our eyes till our guide was quite fatigued. 

^ -*^is a noble collection ; and how might it be enjoyed 

' ^ an arch rustic old labouring man told us, fine folks 

^^d as they ought to do ! 

Sunday, August 7th. — We heard the service per- 

^*^ed very well at Blandford Church, which is a very 

P'^etty edifice of late date, built, after the old one, with the 

*^ole town, had been totally consumed by fire, about a 

^^tury ago. 

-After an early dinner we set off for Miltou Abb^^ > xVi^ 
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seat of Lord Milton. We arrived, through very bad roads, 
at a village built by his Lordship, very regularly, of vUle 
plaster, cut stone fashion and thatched, though evfsr 
house was square and meant to resemble a gentleams 
abode : a very miserable mistake iu his good Lonhhip; 
of an intended fine effect ; for the sight of the 
people and of the poor, labouring or strolling in aud 
these dwellings, made tliem appear rather to be leduoed 
from better days than flourishing in a primitive or n- 
tural state. 

million Abbey Chapel, however, made amends for si 
deficiencies. It is a beautiful old building, erected in At 
reign of Athelstan, of whom there is a terrible carved 
image in tlie act of presenting the church to a kneeb^ 
monk, who takes it into his hand. 

]^rd Milton is now restoring this building, under the 
direction of Wyatt. It is a really sweet structure, in the 
lightest and most pleasing style of Gothic taste. 

The Mansion-house, partly constructed from the old 
Abbey and partly new, is spacious and superb. There is 
a magnificent Gothic hall in excellent preservation, of 
evident Saxon workmanship, and extremely handsome^ 
though not of the airy beauty of the chapel. There are, 
also, some good pictures of the Dutch school, and some 
of admirable architectural perspective; but the hottst- 
keeper could tell no names of painters. 

1'he situation of this Abbey is truly delicious : it is itt 
a vule of extreme fertility and richness, surrounded by 
hills of the most exquisite form, and mostly covered witb 
lian<);ing woods, but so varied in their growth and groups* 
that the eye is perpetually fresh caught with objects ^ 
mlmiration. 'Tis truly a lovely place. 

Hence we proceeded to Dorchester, which again i* 
verlcd mc much by its comic, irregular, odd old housc?^ 
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But the town, after having seen it with the King and 
Queen, appeared quite depopulated. 

Monday, August 8th. — We proceeded to Bridport, 
a remarkably clean town, with the air so clear and pure, 
it seemed a new climate. Hence we set out, after dinner, 
for Lyme, and the road through which we travelled is the 
most beautiful to which my wandering destinies have 
yet sent me. It is diversified with all that can compose 
luxuriant scenery, and with just as much of the approach 
to sublime as is in the province of unterrific beauty. The 
hills are the highest, I fancy, in the south of this country — 
the boldest and noblest ; the vales of the finest verdure, 
wooded and watered as if only to give ideas of finished 
landscapes ; while the whole, from time to time, rises 
into still superior grandeur, by openings between the 
heights that terminate the view with the splendour of the 
British Channel. 

There was no going on in the carriage through such 
enchanting scenes ; we got out upon the hills, and walked 
till we could walk no longer. 

The descent down to Lyme is uncommonly steep ; and 
indeed is very striking, from the magnificence of the ocean 
that washes its borders. Chidiock and Charmouth, two 
villages between Bridport and Lyme, are the very pret- 
est I have ever seen. 

During the whole of this post I was fairly taken away, 

^^t only from the world but from myself, and completely 

^*^pped up and engrossed by the pleasures, wonders, 

^'^ci charms of animated nature, thus seen in fair per- 

''^^tion. 

Xyme, however, brought me to myself ; for the part by 
^^ sea, where we fixed our abode, was so dirty and fishy 
^^^t I rejoiced when we left it. 

Tuesday, August 9th. — ^\Ve travelled to Sidmouth. 

VOL. V. ^ R 
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And here we have taken up our abode for a week. It 
was all devoted to rest and sea-air. 

Sidmouth is built in a vale by the sea-coast, and the 
terrace for company is nearer to the ocean than anj I 
have elsewhere seen, and therefore both more pleasant 
and more commodious. The little bay is of a moit 
peaceful kind^ and the sea was as calm and gentle as At 
Thames. I longed to bathe, but I am in no stale vow 
to take liberties with myself, and, ha?ing no advioe it 
hand, I ran no rbk. 

Nothing has given me so much pleasure since I case 
to this place as our landlady's account of her own aid 
her town's loyalty. She is a baker, a poor widow wooni, 
she told us, who lost her husband by his fright in thinking 
he saw a ghost, just after her mother was drowned. Sle 
carries on the business, with the help of her daughter, a 
girl about fifteen. We could get no other lodgings, so 
full was the town ; and these are near the sea, thoagii 
otherwise not desirable. 

I inquired of her if she had seen the Royal Family whei 
they visited Devonshire ? " Yes, sure, ma'am !" she cried; 
^' there was ne er a soul left in all this place for goiog 
out to see 'em. My daughter and I rode a double hofs^ 
and we went to Sir George Young's, and got into the 
park, for we knew the housekeeper, and she gave my 
daughter a bit to taste of the King's dinner when they^ 
had all done, and she said she might talk on it when 
was a old woman." 

I asked another good woman, who came in for 
flour, if she had been of the party? *'No," she 
^* she was ill, but she had had holiday enough upon the^ 
King's recovery, for there was such a holiday then as 
like was not in all England." 
'' Yes, sure, ma'am," cried the poor baker-woman, ^ ive- 
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all did our best then, for there was ne'er a town in all Eng- 
land like Sidmouth for rejoicing. Why, I baked a hundred 
and ten penny loaves for the poor, and so did every 
baker in town, and there's three ; and the gentry sub- 
scribed for it. And the gentry roasted a bullock and cut 
it all up, and we all eat it, in the midst of the rejoicing. 
And then we bad such a fine sermon, it made us all cry ; 
there was a more tears shed than ever was known, all for 
over-joy. And they had the King drawed, and dressed up 
all in gold and laurels, and they put un in a coach and 
eight horses, and carried un about; and all the grand 
gentlemen in the town, and all abouts, come in their own 
carriages to join. And they had the finest band of music 
in all England singing ' God save the King/ and every soul 
joined in the chorus, and all not so much because he was 
a King, but because they said a was such a worthy gen- 
tleman, and that the like of him was never known in this 
nation before ; so we all subscribed for the illuminations 
for that reason, — some a shilling, some a guinea, and 
some a penny, — for no one begrudged it, as a was such 
a worthy person." 

The other woman and the daughter then united in the 

recital, and gave it with such heartiness and simplicity, 

^t at last 1 was forced to leave them a little abruptly, 

w I fairly lost all voice to answer them, from the lively 

^nsations of pleasure which such proofs of the popularity 

^ the good and dear King always give me. The two 

^^Oden both cried also, and that was far more wonderful. 

^his good Mrs. Dare has purchased images of all the 

^^yal Family, in her great zeal, and I had them in my 

H>^rtment — King, Queen, Prince of Wales, Dukes of 

^^rk, Clarence, Kent, Sussex, Cumberland, and Cam- 

^'^dge ; Princess Royal, and Princesses Augusta, Eliza, 

'^^ry, Sophia, and Amelia. God bless them all ! 

R 2 
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Tuesday, AuGOST 16th, — We quitted Sid mouth, and 
proceeded through the finest country possible to Ex- 
znoutli, to see that celebrated spot of beauty. 

The next morning we crossed the Ex and visited Pow« 
derham Castle. Its appearance, noble and antique with* 
out, loses all that character from French finery and mioate 
elegance and gay trappings within. The present owner. 
Lord Courtney, has fitted it up in the true Gallic taste, 
and every room has the air of being ornamented for a 
gala. Some few good pictures, however, were worth all 
the rest, but the housekeeper knew nothing of their mas- 
ters, though their merit seemed to me highly and greatly 
to deserve appropriation. A connoisseur would require 
no name, and I am as happy in amusing myself with 
turning nomenclator as if I had studied under Mr. Lock. 

In the great room is a family picture by Sir Joshaa. 
The late Lord and Lady, and all the present race, consist- 
ing, I think, of thirteen, are exhibited : but the picture has 
too much glare of beauty, and beauty of one style and 
character, to make it of great effect. Contrast seems so 
essential, that an ugly boy or girl would. render the piece 
delightful ! 'Tis pity one cannot maim one part of a 
family to show off the rest to advantage ! 

The housekeeper did not let us see half the castle ; she 
only took us to those rooms which the present Lord has 
modernized and fitted up in the sumptuous French taste ; 
the old part of the castle she doubtless thought would 
disgrace him ; forgetting — or rather never knowing — that 
the old part alone was worth a traveller's curiosity, since 
the rest might be anticipated by a visit to any celebrated 
cabinet-maker. 

Thence we proceeded to Star Cross to dine ; and saw 
on the opposite coast the house of Sir Francis Drake, 
which was built by his famous ancestor. 
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Here we saw a sight that remhided me of the drawings 
of Webber from the South Sea Isles; women scarce 
clothed at all^ with feet and legs entirely naked^ straw 
bonnets of uncouth shapes tied on their heads> a sort of 
man's jacket on their bodies, and their short coats pinned 
up in the form of concise trousers, very succinct ! and a 
basket on each arm, strolling along with wide mannish 
strides to the borders of the river, gathering cockles. They 
looked, indeed, miserable and savage. 

Hence we went, through very beautiful roads, to Exeter. 
That great old city is too narrow, too populous, too dirty, 
and too ill-paved, to meet with my applause. We saw 
the cathedral, in which there is but little to be seen, 
though Athelstan was its patron, who was patron also of 
the exquisite chapel of Milton Abbey. 

Next morning we breakfasted at Collumpton, and 
visited its church. Here we saw the remains of a once 
extremely rich Gothic structure, though never large. 
There is all the appearance of its having been the church 
of an abbey before the Reformation. It is situated in a 
deep but most fertile vale ; its ornaments still retain so 
much of gilding, painting, and antique splendour, as could 
never have belonged to a mere country church. The 
wood carving, too, though in ruins, is most laboriously 
well done; the roof worked in blue and gold, lighter, 
but in the style of the Royal Chapel at St. Jameses. We 
were quite surprised to find such a structure in a town so 
little known or named. One aisle was added by a clothier 
of the town in the reign of Edward VI. ; probably 
upon its first being used as a Protestant and public place 
of worship. This is still perfect, but very clumsy and 
inelegant compared with the ancient part. The man, to 
show he gloried in the honest profession whence he de- 
rived wealth for this good purpose, has his arms at one 
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comer, with his name, J. Lane, in Grotfaic cjiaracten, and 
on the opposite comer his image, terribly worked io tbe 
wall, with a pair of shears in one hand, so large as to cot 
across the figure downwards^ almost obscuring all batlus 
feeL Till the Cicerone explained this, I took die idea for a 
design of Death, placed where most conspicuooslj he 
might show himself, ready to cut in two the poor objects 
that entered the church. 

A statue of Edward VL, Tery young, is in firont with- 
out. He repaired the old church. 

There was only a poor wretched ragged woman, a 
female clerk, to show us this church. She pays a maa 
for doing the duty, while she receives the salary, in i^ 
of her deceased husband ! 

Friday, August 19th. — ^To vary the scenery wc 
breakfasted at Bridgewater, in as much dirt and ncHse, 
from the judges filling the town, as at Taunton we had 
enjoyed neatness and quiet We walked beside the river, 
which is navigable from the Bristol Channel ; and a stream 
more muddy, and a quay more dirty and tarry and pitchj, 
I would not covet to visit again. It is here called the 
Perrot. 

Thence, however, we proceeded to what made amends 
for all — the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. These are the 
most elegant remains of monkish grandeur I have ever 
chanced to see, — the forms, designs, ornaments, — ^all that 
is left is in the highest perfection of Gothic beauty. Five 
hundred souls, the people told us, were supported in this 
abbey and its cloisters. 

A chapel of Joseph of Arimathea has the outworb 
nearly entire, and I was quite bewitched with their antique 
beauty. But the entrance into the main front of the 
abbey is stupendous ; its height is such that the eye aches 
to look up at it, though it is now curtailed, by no part of 
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its arch remaining, except the first inclination towards 
that form, which shows it to have been the entrance. Not 
a bit of roof remains in any part. AH the monuments 
that were not utterly decayed or destroyed have been re- 
moved to Wells. Mere walls alone are left here, except 
the monks' kitchen. 

This is truly curious : it is a circular building, with a 
dome as high — higher I fancy — ^than the Pantheon's ; four 
immense fireplaces divide it into four parts at the bottom, 
and an oven still is visible. One statue is left in one 
niche, which the people about said was of the abbot's 
chief cook ! 

If this monastery was built by the famous old cruel 
hypocrite abbot, Dunstan, I shall grieve so much taste 
was bestowed on such a wretch. We had only labourers 
for our informants. But one boy was worth hearing : he 
told me there was a well of prodigious depth, which he 
showed me ; and this well had long been dried up, and 
so covered over as to be forgotten, till his grandfather 
dreamed a dream that the water of this well would restore 
him from a bad state of health to good ; so he dug, and 
the well was found, and he drank the water and was 
cured ! And since then the poor came from all parts 
who were afflicted with diseases, and drank the water and 
were cured. One woman was now at Glastonbury to try 
it> and already almost well ! 

What strange inventions and superstitions even the 
ruins of what had belonged to St. Dunstan can yet en- 
gender ! The Glastonbury thorn we forgot to ask for. 

Hence we proceeded to Wells. Here we waited, as 
usual, upon the cathedral, which received our compli- 
ments with but small return of civility. There was little 
to be seen without, except old monuments of old abbots 
removed from Glastonbury, so inferior in workmanship 
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reels and houses^ that, in some places^ from the ground- 
3or on one side a street^ you cross over to the attic of 
>ur opposite neighbour. The white stone, where clean, 
s a beautiful effect, and, even where worn, a grand one. 
!Jt I must not write a literal Bath Guide, and a figura- 
B one Anstey has all to himself, I will only tell you 
brief, yet in truth/ it looks a city of palaces, a town of 
55, and a hill of towns. 

^ how have I thought, in patrolling it, of my poor Mrs. 
s^le ! I went to look (and sigh at the sight) at the house 
•lie North Parade where we dwelt, and almost every 
place brings to my mind some scene in which we 
^ engaged; — in the Circus, the houses then Mrs. 
*>tagu's and Mrs. Cholmley's ; in Brock-street, Mrs. 
ribrugh's; in Church-street, Mrs. Lambart*s ; in the 
-J^cent, Mr. Whalle>'s; in Alfred-street, Mrs. Bowd- 
s ; at the Belvidere, Mrs. Byron, Miss Leigh, and 
I'd Mulgrave, &c. &c. &c. 

[Resides the constant sadness of all recollections that 
'^g fresh to my thoughts a breach with a friend once so 
^d, how are most of the families altered and dispersed 
^liese absent ten years ! From Mrs. Montagu s. Miss 
=*^gory, by a marriage disapproved, is removed for ever; 
cm Mrs. Cholmley's, by the severer blow of death. Lady 
^ Igrave is separated ; Mrs. Lambart, by the same blovF, 
^ lost the brother. Sir Philip Clerke, who brought us 
lier acquaintance ; Mr. Bowdler and his excellent eldest 
^ghter have yielded to the same stroke ; Mrs. Byron 
^ followed ; Miss Leigh has been married and widowed ; 
^Td Mulgrave has had the same hard lot ; and, besides 
^se, Mrs. Cotton, Mrs. Thrale's aunt, Lady Millar, 
cl Mr. Thrale himself, are no more. 
Hn another ten years, another writer, perhaps, may 
^ke a list to us of yet deeper interest. Well, we live 
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but to die, and are led but to follow. Ijs bes^ tberebu^ 
to tfaiok of these matteri till they occur with daduKd 
emotion. 

August SIat. — I hafe kept noi^ular memoraodaBi; 
but I shall give jou the history of tbe Bath fortaigiitflf 
this month as it rises in my memory. 

I found I had no acquaintance here, except Dr. Har- 
rington, who is ill, Mrs. Hartley, who is too huse far 
visiting, and the Vanbrughs ; and though Mrs. Ord, tam 
her frequent residence here^ knows many of tbe settled 
inhabitants, she has kindly complied with my request of 
being dispensed from making new visits. 

Soon after we came, while I was finishing some letters, 
and quite alone, Mrs. Ord's servant brought me woiil 
Lady Spencer would ask me how I did, if I was wdl 
enough to receive her. Of course I be^ed she might 
come up-stairs. 

I have met her two or three times at my dearest Mn, 
Delany's; where I met, also, with marked civilities from 
her. I knew she was here, with her unhappy daughter. 
Lady Duncannon, whom she assiduously nurses, aided 
by her more celebrated other daughter, the Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

She made a very flattering apology for coming, and 
then began to converse upon my beloved Mrs. Delaoj^ 
and thence to subjects more general. She is a sensible 
and sagacious character, intelligent, polite, and agreeable; 
and she spends her life in such exercises of active charity 
and zeal, that she would be one of the most exemplary 
women of rank of the age, had she less of show in he* 
exertions, and more of forbearance in publishing the 
My dear oracle, however, once said, vainglory must n 
be despised or discouraged, when it operated but as 
human engine for greal ov ^ood ^^^d%. 
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She spoke of Lady Duncaiinon's situation with much 
sorrow, and expatiated upon her resignation to her fate, 
her prepared state fo^ death, and the excellence of her 
principles, with an eagerness and feeling that quite over- 
whelmed me with surprise and embarrassment. 

Her other daughter she did not mention; but her 
grand-daughter. Lady Georgiana Cavendish, she spoke 
of with rapture. Miss Trimmer, also, the eldest daughter 
of the exceeding worthy Mrs. Trimmer, she named with 
a regard that seemed quite affectionate. She told me 
she had the care of the young Lady Cavendishes, but was 
in every respect treated as if one of themselves. 

The name of Mrs. Trimmer led us to talk of the Sun- 
day-schools and Schools of Industry. They are both in 
a very flourishing state at Bath, and Lady Spencer has 
taken one school under her own immediate patronage. 

The next day, of course, I waited on her; she was out. 
But the following day, which was Sunday, she sent me a 
message up-stairs to say she would take me to see the 
Sunday-school, if I felt well enough to desire it. 

She waited below for my answer, which, of course, I 
carried down in my proper person, ready hatted and 
doaked. 

It was a most interesting sight. Such a number of 
poor innocent children, all put into a way of right, most 
taken immediately from every way of wrong, lifting up 
their little hands, and joining in those prayers and sup- 
plications for mercy and grace, which, even if they under- 
stand not, must at least impress them with a general idea 
of religion, a dread of evil, and a love of good ; it was, 
''^deed, a sight to expand the best hopes of the heart. 

I felt very much obliged to my noble conductress, with 
^Hom I had much talk upon the subject in our walk 
^c:k. Her own little school, of course, et\ga%'&d w^ \!wi 
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most. She told me that the next day six of her Dtllc 
girls were to be new clothed^ by herself, in honoorof 
the birthday of the Duke of Devonshire's second daughter, 
Lady Harriot Cavendish, who was to come to her grand- 
mamma's house to see the ceremony. To this sight she 
also invited me, and I accepted her kindness with plea- 
sure. 

The following day, therefore, Monday, I obeyed Lady 
Spencer's time, and at six o'clock was at her house is 
Gay-slreet My good Mrs. Ord, to make my leaving 
her quite easy, engaged herself to go at the same hoar to 
visit Mrs. Hartley. 

Lady Spencer had Mrs. Mary Pointz and Miss Trim- 
mer with her; and the six children, just prepared for 
Lady Harriot, in their new gowns, were dismissed froa 
their examination, upon my arrival, and sent down-stain 
to wait the coming of her little Ladyship, who, having 
dined with her mamma, was later than her appoiutment 

Lady Spencer introduced me to Miss Trimmer, who is 
a pleasing, but not pretty young woman, and seems 
born with her excellent mother's amiableness and serenity 
of mind. 

Lady Georgiana is just eight years old. She has a 
iine, animated, sweet, and handsome countenance, and 
the form and figure of a girl of ten or twelve years o' 
age. Lady Harriot, who this day was six years old, is by 
no means so handsome, but has an open and pleasioS 
countenance, and a look of the most happy disposiiia^'' 
I«ady Spencer brought her to me immediately. 

1 ini{uired after the young Marquis of Hartingtoi^' 

Ladv Sjvncer told me they never trusted him from ll^^ 

l"pjHT Walks, near his house, in Marlborough-building^' 

lie ha$ a house of his own near the Duke*s, and a ca^" 

lia^rt^ eulirelv to \umsc\\ ** Wx. N«a ^\l s&e the necessi^ 
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)f these appropriations, when I remind you he is now 
burteen months old. 

Lady Spencer had now a lottery — without blanks, you 
mil suppose — of playthings and toys for the children. 
^he distributed the prizes, and Lady Duncannon held the 
tickets. 

During this entered Lord Spencer, the son of Lady 
Spencer, who was here only for three days, to see his 
sister Duncannon. They had all dined with the little 
Lady Harriot, The Duke is now at Chatsworth, in 
Derbyshire. 

I thought of Lord Spencer's kindness to Charles, and 
I recollected he was a favourite of Mr. Windham. I 
saw him, therefore, with very different ideas to those 
raised by the sight of his poor sister Duncannon, to 
whom he made up with every mark of pitying affection ; 
ihe, meanwhile, receiving him with the most expressive 
pleasure, though nearly silent. I could not help feeling 
touched,, in defiance of all obstacles. 

Presently followed two ladies. Lady Spencer, with a 
look and manner warmly announcing pleasure in what 
she was doing, then introduced me to the first of them, 
*^y*ng> " Duchess of Devonshire, Miss Burney." 

She made me a very civil compliment upon hoping 
^y health was recovering ; and Lady Spencer then, 
"^ghtly, and as if unavoidably, said, " Lady Elizabeth 
f^^rster." 

I have neglected to mention, in its place, that the six 
^Ot little girls had a repast in the garden, and Lady 
'^Orgiana earnestly begged leave to go down and see and 
?^«ik with them. She applied to Lady Spencer. '^ O 
'"^udmamma," she cried, '^ pray let me go ! Mamma says 
• ^11 depends upon you." The Duchess expressed some 
^^i: lest there might be any illness or dUotdet ^klovi^V 
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the poor things : Lady Spencer answered for them ; and 
Lady Georgian a^ with a sweet delight^ flew down into 
the garden, all the rest accompanying, and Lady Spencer 
and the Duchess soon following. 

It was a beautiful sight, taken in all its dependencies, 
from the windows. Lord Spencer presently joined them* 

To return to the Duchess. I did not find so much 
beauty in her as I expected, notwithstanding the variations 
of accounts ; but I found far more of manner^ politeness, 
and gentle quiet. She seems by nature to possess the 
highest animal spirits, but she appeared to me not happy. 
I thought she looked oppressed within, though there is a 
native cheerfulness about her which I fancy scarce ever 
deserts her. 

There is in her face, especially when she speaks, a 
sweetness of good-humour and obligingness, that seem to 
be the natural and instinctive qualities of her disposition; 
joined to an openness of countenance that announces her 
endowed, by nature, with a character intended wholly for 
honesty, fairness, and good purposes. 

She now conversed with me wholly, and in so soberly 
sensible and quiet a manner, as I had imagined incom-* 
patible with her powers. Too much and too little credit 
have variously been given her. About me and my healths- 
she was more civil than T can well tell you ; not fron^ 
prudery — I have none, in these records, methinks ! — bu* 
from its being mixed into all that passed. We talked 
over my late tour, Bath waters, and the King's illnessp- 
This, which was led to by accident, was here a tende** 
subject, considering her heading the Regency squadron 9 
however, I have only one line to pursue, and from that J 
can never vary. I spoke of my own deep distress itoti^ 
his sufferinors without reserve, and of the distress of th^ 
Queen with the most avoy?^^ com^^jiisvoa and respect- 
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She was extremely well-bred in all she said herself, and 
seemed willing to keep up the subject. I fancy no one 
has just in the same way treated it with her Grace before ; 
however^ she took all in good part^ though to have found 
me retired in discontent had perhaps been more conge- 
nial to her. But I have been sedulous to make them all 
know the contrary. Nevertheless^ as I am eager to be 
considered apart from all party, I was much pleased, after 
all this, to have her express herself very desirous to keep 
up our acquaintance^ ask many questions as to the chance 
of my remaining in Bath, most politely hope to profit 
from it, and, finally^ inquire my direction. 

Poor Mrs. Ord is quite in dismay at this acquaintance, 

and will believe no good of them, and swallows all that is 

said of evil. In some points, however, I have found her 

80 utterly misinformed, that I shall never make over into 

her custody and management my opinion of the world. 

She thinks the worst, and judges the most severely^ of all 

mankind, of any person I have ever known; it is the 

standing imperfection of her character, and so ungeniah 

so nipping, so blighting, it sometimes damps all my 

pleasure in her society, since my living with her has shown 

^€ extent of her want of all charity towards her fellows. 

I always wonder how people, good themselves as she 
''« can make up their minds to supposing themselves so 
**^gular. 

Lady Elizabeth, however, has the character of being so 
^"uring, that Mrs. Holroyd told me it was the opinion of 
^^* Gibbon no man could withstand her^ and that^ if she 
^QOse to beckon the Lord Chancellor from his woolsack, 
'^ ^ull sight of the world, he could not resist obedience ! 

^ot long after our settling at Bath^ I found, upon re- 
*^>tiiDg from the Pump-room, cards left for me of the 
fiiahop of Dromore (Dr. Percy), Mrs. and \5a^ ^\S&% 
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Percys. I had met them formerly once at Miss Reynolds's, 
and once visited them when Dr. Percy was Dean of Car- 
lisle. The collector and editor of the beautiful reliques 
of ancient English poetry, I could not but be happy to 
s^ain see. I returned the visit : they were out ; but the 
Bishop soon after came when I was at home. I had a 
pleasant little chat with him. He told me he bad heard of 
my arrival at Bath by Lady Spencer. He renewed an 
acquaintance after this with Mrs. Ord, and we have all 
visited and been visited by them. 

The Bishop is perfectly easy and unassuming, very 
conmiunicative, and, though not very entertaining because 
too prolix, he is otherwise intelligent and of good com- 
merce. Mrs. Percy is ill, and cannot make visits, though 
she sends her name and receives company at home. She 
is very uncultivated and ordinary in manners and con- 
versation, but a good creature, and much delighted to talk 
over the Royal Family, to one of whom she was formerly 
a nurse. Miss Percy is a natural and very pleasing 
character. 

Queen^g Square, Bath. 

September. — With what pleased and full sensations 
do I here begin a month I shall end with my beloved 
readers ! O that such a time should be really approach' 
ing ! when in peace, with ease, in natural spirits, and 
with a mind undisturbed, I may visit Mickleham, and re- 
visit Norbury Park. 

I shall attempt now no journal; but just give a few 
memorandums for my own dilating upon at our meeting. 

About a week ago I was surprised with a visit fro© 
Mrs. and Miss Preston. The former was daughter of a 
most intimate friend of Mrs. Delany. I have met her 
at the house of that revered lady, who also brought 
her once to my apartment at the Queen's Lodge, that she 
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might see the Royal Family from my windows. Any- 
thing that relates to Mrs. Delany is claim enough for 
me ; otherwise she is not pleasing, and she has too much 
pretension, under a forced veil of humility, to improve 
upon acquaintance. I was much more satisfied widi her 
daughter, who is sister of young Mrs. Talbot, in your 
neighbourhood. She is very pretty, and seems lively and 
sensible. 1 do not wonder I was struck with her, for I 
have since heard from Mrs. Vanbrugh that Mr. Wind- 
ham, when at Bath, was quite in love with her ; that is, 
such love as belongs to admiration, and as leads to flirta- 

tioDj and ends in nothing at all. 

***** 

One evening I spent at an acquaintance of Mrs. 
Ord's when I grew too well for longer refusal ; and this 
was to visit Mrs. Horseman, a very old, very little, very 
civile very ancient-familied, good, quaint old lady. She 
talked to me of nothing but the Court, having known Mrs. 
Schwellenberg and Mrs. Stain fortli when they were at 

Bath. 

****** 

Three days before we left Bath, as I was coming with 
Mrs. Ord from the Pump-room, we encountered a chair 
from which a lady repeatedly kissed her hand and bowed 
to me. I was too nearsighted to distinguish who she was, 
till, coming close, and a little stopped by more people, 
she put her face to the glass, and said *^ How d'ye do? 
How d'ye do ?'' and I recollected the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. 

About an hour afler 1 had again the honour of a visit 
from her, and with Lady Dowager Spencer. I was 
luckily at home alone, Mrs. Ord having dedicated the 
Test of the morning to her own visits. I received them, 
therefore, with great pleasure. I now saw the Duchess 

VOL. V. s 
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brance of the almost only foible she has^ a conical spirit; 
vras nearly buried in a better and fuller sense of her 
nobler qualities^ as well as of her distinguishing kindness* 

Mrs. Mathew most heartily invited me to spend a 
little time with her and her sposo jn Eent^ which^ if it 
can be contrived^ I shall do with pleasure. 

Monday, September 12th. — My dear M ^ as 

I still always call her when I speak or write to her, ac- 
companied me near forty miles on my way to Mickleham. 

Here I stop. — I came to my dearest Susan, — I was 
received by my dearest Fredy, — and^at length, just where 
I most wished, 1 finished. 

N.B. As our frequent interruptions prevented mjr^ 
reading you and my Fredy a paragraph from my father 
concerning Mr. Burke, which, for my sake, I know you 
will like, I will here copy it : — 

''I dined with Sir Joshua last week, and met Mr. 
Burke, his brother, Mr. Malone, the venerable Bishop of 
St. Pol de Leon, and a French Abbe or Chevalier. I 
found Mr. Burke in the room on my arrival, and after the 
first very cordial civilities were over, he asked me, with 
great eagerness, whether I thought he might go in his 
present dress to pay his respects to Miss Burney ; and 
was taking up his hat, till I told him you were out of 
town. He imagined, I suppose, you were in St. Martin s- 
street, where he used to call upon you. In talking over 
your health, the recovery of your liberty and of society, 
be said, if Johnson had been alive, your history would 
have furnished him with an additional and interesting 
article to his ' Vanity of Human Wishes/ He said he had 
never been more mistaken in his life. He thought the 
Queen had never behaved more amiably, or shown more 
good sense, than in appropriating you to her service j but 
what a service had it turned out ! — a confvneuve\\X\.o ^wOcl^ 
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ciunpjnion ns Mnt. Schwellenberg! — Hev acinaiiiiK 
of s^xriiiv and kindness in tarn lasted xeaaunssiat 



linw.'* 



If e\rr I sre Mr. Burke where he speib %p3k ma 
thi5 $uh;eoU I iiill openly confide to him 
It x^As (hat the QuetMi should conceive the 
r\jvct*\l. so unjustly and unwarrantably, by Mw. Seme- 
K^iiSei^ : to \\hom I ought only to have bcl oe gec j&i- 
M\\ and at official hours, unless the desire €£ htite. 
intri wui>e had been reciprocal. The Queeo had 
that a xoungrr and more lively colleagae vode 
niado htT luiUttu) oUI servant happier; and that ion fm 
^uorcly atninhio in Her Majesty, who could little «Dse£ 
tlu^ niisoi V intlicted on that poor new colleagae. 

/'Vom Df\ Burney to Miss Bumey- 

My OKAK r.VNNY, Chelsea CoUege, 8di Octobc- :rJ^ 

11 ♦ « c 

And so pie pare tor your departure on Thursday : we aal 
oxpeot \ou hero to dinner by four. — The great grubber 
will he in nice order for you, as well as the little: bid 
lui\e lately had nmnv accessions of new books. Ti>eiiif 
is g«K>d« ^iHxl pens in ])lenty^ and the most pleasaot xai 
smooth paper in the world ! 

** Come, Uosnlind, oh come and see, 
^Vhat quires are in store for thee," &c. 

1 Inivo seril>l)led nothing but letters lately, save i 

touch at Mr. J n's pert and arrogant pamphlet Poor 

MeCuslasio lies stoek still, and has ever since I lost ffij 
amanuensis. Messy \'oung, now Iloole. Ihaveidkgot 
into mistvllaneoiis reading — the Correspondence of Vol- 
Iniio, Soanio Jenyns's works, Aikin's Poems, Jh. 
Herkford's •Jamaica/ two volumes. — How I want iff. 
i-oek to read tlicm ! and how he wants him to seethe 
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drawings he had made there, — in Spain, Italy, &c., — that 
he has preserved from the wreck of his all during the 
hurricane at Jamaica ! *' But,'\ says he, " Mr. L. will 
never think of coming to such a place as this ! " (the 
Fleet Prison.) 

I intend to try to get Sir Joshua and Sir Joseph Banks^ 
bis old acquaintances, to visit him there with me. I was 
with the dear, worthy, and charming man, two hours on 
Wednesday, and love him and honour him more than 
ever. What a place — surrounded with fresh horrors !— 
for the habitation of such a man ! 

. My most worthy and good nephew Charles, of Titch- 
field-street, goes to him generally once a week, and 
dines, and plays to him on a miserable pianoforte for 
five or six hours at a time. What a long parenthesis !— 

Major Rennell has been so kind as to give me a copy of 
the memoir belonging to his admirable map of Hindoo- 
Stan, which is out of print. It teaches more about India 
than all the books besides that have ever been written. I 
think you will voraciously devour this. It is Dr. Ro- 
bertson*8 great resource in the disquisitions he has lately 
published on India. I have likewise just got Rochon*s 
' Voyage a Madagascar, et aux Indes Orientales,' which I 
like \ery much. 

Say millions of kindnesses to dear Susey for us all ; I 
Jhave neither time nor space to say more myself than that 

I am yours very affectionately, 

C.B. 



Chelsea College. ^ 

October. — ^Though another month is begun since I 
left my dearest of friends, I have had no journalising spirit ; 
but I will give all heads of chapters, and try to do better. 

My meeting with Miss Cambridge at Kingston I 
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have told already ; and I soon aftenrards set my good 
aunts safely down at their new Richmond abode. I 
found my beloved father in excellent healthy spirits, and 
good humour; my mother tolerably, and Sarah wdl 
and affectionate. James was at dinner with them, and 
in perfect good plight, except when he ruminated upon 
his little godson's having three names; that I fancy 
he regards as rather aristocrat^ for he made as grave 
a remonstrance against it as he endeavoured to do at the 
very moment they were pronounced in the midst of the 
christening. 

I have lived altogether in the most quiet and re- 
tired manner possible. My health gains ground, gra- 
dually, but very perceptibly, and a weakness that makes 
me soon exhausted in whatever I undertake is all of 
illness now remaining. 

I have never been so pleasantly situated at home 
since I lost the sister of my heart and my most affec- 
tionate Charlotte. My father is almost constantly within. 
Indeed, I now live with him wholly; he has himself ap- 
propriated me a place, a seat, a desk, a table, and every 
convenience and comfort, and he never seemed yet so 
earnest to keep me about him. We read together, write 
together, chat, compare notes, communicate projects, 
and diversify each other's employments. He is all good- 
ness, gaiety, and affection; and his society and kind- 
ness are more precious to me than ever. 

Fortunately, in this season of leisure and comfort, the 
spirit of composition proves active. The day is never 
long enough, and I could employ two pens almost inces- 
santly, in merely scribbling what will not be repressed. 
This is a delight to my dear father inexpressibly great: 
and though I have gone no further than to let him know, 
from time to time, the species of matter that occupies 
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me, he is perfectly contented, and patiently waits till 
something is quite finished^ before he insists upon read- 
ing a word. This *' suits my humour well," as my own 
industry is all gone when once its intent is produced. 

For the rest, I have been going on with my third tra- 
gedy. I have two written, but never yet have had 
opportunity to read them; which, of course, prevents 
their being corrected to the best of my power, and fitted 
for the perusal of less indulgent eyes; or rather of eyes 
less prejudiced. 

Believe me, my dear friends, in the present composed 
and happy state of my mind, I could never have sug- 
gested these tales of woe ; but, having only to connect, 
combine, contract, and finish, I will not leave them 
midone. Not, however, to sadden myself to the same 
point in which I began them, I read more than I write, 
and call for happier themes from others, to enliven my 
mind from the dolorous sketches I now draw of my 
own. 

The library or study, in which we constantly sit, sup- 
plies such delightful variety of food, that I have nothing 
to wish. Thus, my beloved sisters and friends, you see 
me, at length, enjoying all that peace, ease, and chosen 
recreation and employment, for which so long I sighed 
in vain, and which, till very lately, I had reason to be- 
lieve, even since attained, had been allowed me too late. 
I am more and more thankful every night, every morn- 
ing, for the change in my destiny, and present blessings 
of my lot ; and you, my beloved Susan and Fredy, for 
whose prayers I have so often applied in my sadness, 
sujSTering, and despondence, afibrd me now the same 
community of thanks and acknowledgments. 

November. — I spent one evening with Mrs. Ord, and 
met our Esther, and heard sweet music from her sweet 
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Boul-toucliing finger. The respectable Mrs. Bateua 1 ^Ae 
was there also, and we had much Windsor chittaji | "^ '^^ 
Miss Merry, too, was of the party; she is sister of tb 
" Liberty " Mr. Merry, who wrote the ode for our «- 
volution club^ and various other things; andatrag^ 
called ' Lorenzo/ in which Miss Brunton perfonn«» 
his heroine so highly to his satisfaction^ that be made I>^ 
addresses to her, and forthwith married her. 

The sister and her aunt, with whom she lives, ^*^ 
much hurt by this alliance ; and especially by his c^** 
tinning his wife on the stage, and with their own na*^**' 
She remonstrated against this indelicacy ; but he ^^' 
swered her, she ought to be proud he had brought 
woman of such virtue and talents into the family. 3^^. 
virtue, his marrying her proved ; and her talents wo***^ 
all be thrown away by taking her oflF the stage. 

Miss Merry seems past thirty, plain, but sensible •** 
her face, and very much the gentlewoman in her vdsb^^ 
ners, with a figure remarkably good and well mad^' 
She sat next me, and talked to me a great deal. S** 
extremely surprised me by entering speedily into Fren^^ 
affairs, which I would not have touched upon for t** 
world, her brother's principles being notorious. Ho^^ 
ever, she eagerly gave me to understand her own w^*" 
the reverse : she spoke of Mr. Burke's pamphlets wi**^ 
the highest praise ; the first of them, she said, thou^*^ 
eloquently written, could only soothe those who already 
felt with him; but the appeal to the New Whigs s 
considered as framed to make converts of whoever i»^ 
unprejudiced. Perhaps she is one of the number b^^" 
self. She inveighed against the cruelties of the let-loo^^ 
mob of France, and told me some scenes that had lat^ v 
passed in Avignon, that were so terrible I excused BC^T' 
self from dwelling on the subject 
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She is a sensible, cultivated, and well-read woman, and 
ly well mannered. 



Another evening, after visiting our Esther, my father 
k me to Sir Joshua Reynolds. I had long languished 
'ee that kindly zealous friend, but his ill health had 
Daidated me from making the attempt ; and now my 
tr father went up stairs alone, and inquired of Miss 
■Kner if her uncle was well enough to admit me. He 
i rned for me immediately. I felt the utmost pleasure 
i ^ain mounting his staircase. 

^iss Palmer hastened forward and embraced me 
^ t cordially. I then shook hands with Sir Joshua, 
had a bandage over one eye, and the other shaded 
bi a green half-bonnet. He seemed serious even to 
•ness, though extremely kind, *^ I am very glad," 

said, in a meek voice and dejected accent, " to see 
^ again, and I wish I could see you better ! but I 
i^e only one eye now, — and hardly that." 
C was really quite touched. The expectation of total 
tidness depresses him inexpressibly ; not, however, in- 
^ceivably. I hardly knew how to express, either my 
^cern for his altered situation since our meeting, or 
* joy in agaiu being with him : but my difficulty was 
C]irt ; Miss Palmer eagerly drew me to herself, and re- 
cnniended to Sir Joshua to go on with his cards. He 
d no spirit to oppose ; probably, indeed, no inclination. 
J)r. Lawrence, one of the counsel in the impeachment 
^inst Mr. Hastings, and Miss Lawrence, his sister, 

r. King, and Dr. Blagden, were the company. Some 
-js no one is admitted. 

IMr. King is brother to our lost Captain. 

One other time we called again, in a morning. Sir 
^shua and his niece were alone, and that ms^Vvsay^^ 
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man was even more dejected dian before. How grievous 
to me it is to see bim tbos changed ! 

I called also one morning upon Mrs. Sdiwellenbef|^ 
She received me with much profession of regard, and 
with more than profession of esteem — since she evinced 
it bj the confidential discourse into which she soon ei- 
tered upon the Royal Family and herself. However, I 
easily read that she still has not forgiven my reagnatioii, 
and still thinks I failed in loyalty of daty, by not st^ 
ii^ though to die, rather than retire, though to live 

This, however, is so much a part of her very limildl 
knowledge, and very extensive prejudice, that I snbimt 
to it without either wonder or resentment. 

She trusted me, nevertheless, just as nsaal^ in spok- 
ing of the Court afiiurs. I entreated her permissioa to 
venture to trouble her with ^* laying my hnmUest do^it 
the Queen's feet ; '' for that is the phrase now aHowed. 
She told me I had a '^ reellj right*' to that, and promised 
to do it, with great good humour. When she settled ii 
town for the winter, she desired to see me often ; she said 
she should return to Windsor in two days. The fanulj 
were all there, as usual. We had much talk of the Duke 
of York and his marriage, &c. 

I then called upon Mrs. Stainforth : none other (^^ 
my friends were in town. She also received me wift^ 
gre^ civility^ and hardly would let me quit her, o| 
her heart in the old way, upon her sufferings from 
tyranny of Mrs. Schwellenberg. — *Tis dreadful tin — - 
power thus often leads to every abuse! — I growdemo-^ 
, crat at once on these occasions. Indeed, I feel always 
democrat where I think power abused, whether by 
great or the little. 



These are all my V\s\ls ^xo^d, except calls o 
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Esther. At home we saw Dr. Gillies once ; he was very 
cominunicative and informing, and I enjoyed his convet- 
sation. He is now occupied in writing a * History of the 
World to the Decline of the Roman Empire, from the 
Days of Alexander.* It is a stupendous undertaking. 
Ele allows himself five years : I shall give him joy if he 
completes it in ten. 

Mrs. Bogle dined here another day. She seems al- 
tered much for the worse. Her playful wit seems turning 
into biting sarcasm^ and her affectionate and pleasing 
manners are wholly changed. I was very sorry. Perhaps 
this may wear off when I see more of her. 

I rejoiced extremely in again meeting with good old 
Mr. Hutton^ whose health and spirits are much better 
than when I saw him last. He has fallen into the hands 
of two ladies of fortune and fashion, — Miss Biscoe and 
Miss * * * *, — ^who live, very much at their ease, toge- 
ther, and who call him father, and treat him with the ten- 
derness of children. How singularly he merits this sin- 
gular happy fortune ! so good, so active, so noble, as he 
^ in all exertions for the benefit of others, and so utterly 
^attentive to his own interest. He was heartily glad, 
"6 Said, to see me at home again. 

The younger Latrobe and his wife have dined here. 
His wife seems a natural, cheerful, good character, rather 
'^'^formed, though vnth very good and even sharp natural 
?^ts. She told me she supposed 1 had forgotten her. 
^ had never seen her, I answered. '* O yes," she said, 
before I was married I met you at Mrs. Montagu's. 
^as Miss Sellon. I should have known you again, be- 
^ti5e I took such good note of you, as Mrs. Montagu 
^4 you were an authoress, before you came in, which 
^^fje me look at you." 
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M. La Blancherie, whose note to me, long ago at 
Windsor, you may remember, now comes here perpe- 
tually, and nearly wears us out with his visits. Of late, 
we have agreed, since we cannot get rid of him, to make 
him read. He has given us Comeille's * Rodagune,' 
which I found less exquisite than when I read it with my 
Susan ; Voltaire s ^ Mort de Cesar/ which I think bt 
more feroce than Shakespeare's ' Julius Caesar,' as Vol- 
taire makes Caesar previously acknowledge Bmtus for hit 
son, which renders the parricide a deed to shock evei 
democratic ears! — and he has begun 'Polyeocte.' Hiii 
is surely the best thing we can do with the man. 

I go on with various writings, at different times, and 
just as the humour strikes. I have promised my dear 
fatlier a Christmas-box and a New Yeat'^s gift upon my 
return from Norbury Park ; and therefore he now kindlj 
leaves me to my own devices. 



December. — I most gladly accepted an invitation to 
my good Mrs. Ord^ to meet a circle of old friends. 

The day proved extremely pleasant. We went to dii^ 
ner, my father and I, and met Mrs. Montagu, in good 
spirits, and very unaffectedly agreeable. No one wai 
there to awaken ostentation^ no new acquaintance to re* 
quire any surprise from her powers ; she was therefore 
natural and easy, as well as informing and entertaining* 

Mrs. Garrick embraced me again and again, to ex- 
press a satisfaction in meeting me once more in tw* 
social way, that she would have thought it indecorous tt^ 
express by words. I thanked her exactly in the saB^ 
language ; and, without a syllable being uttered, she said^ 
'^I rejoice you are no longer a courtier;" and I a**^ 
swered, "I love you dearly for preferring me inmyo*^^ 
btateV 
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Major Rennell^ whose East India geographical erudition 
you must have heard of from Captain Phillips^ was full of 
characteristic intelligence^ simply and clearly delivered ; 
and made us all wiser by his matter^ if we remembered it, 
and gayer by his manner^ whether we remembered it or 
not, I hope to meet him often. He is a gay little wizen 
old man^ in appearance^ from the eastern climate's dilapi- 
dations upon his youth and healthy but I believe not old 
in years^ any more than in spirits. 

Dr. Russel, whose odd comic humour my dear Susan 
is acquainted with^ contributed, by its vein and freedom^ 
to the general good humour and conviviality of the table. 
The two Ords and two Burneys complete the dinner 
account: and much pleasant conversation passed. 

In the evening we were joined by Lady Rothes^ with 
whom I had my peace to make for a long- neglected letter 
upon my *^ restoration to society," as she termed it, and 
^ho was very lively and pleasant. 

Sir Lucas Pepys (whom alone of the party I had ever 

^et under the Royal auspices — during the King's illness 

Aovv often ! and during poor Lady Caroline Waldegrave's 

^ery recently) frankly told me he could not be surprised 

^^ my resignation, having seen my declining health, and 

'^nnarked my insufficiency for my occupation. 

3Mr. Pepys, who came just that instant from Twicken- 
*^^*ri, which he advanced eagerly to tell me, talked of 
^t^, Cambridge, and his admirable wit and spirits, and 
^iss Cambridge, and her fervent friendship for me, and 
^*^^ charm and agreeability of the whole house, with an 
^J^ciour so rapid, there scarce needed any reply. 

lastly, let me mention Mr. Batt, who gave me a most 
*^ndly congratulatory bow upon his entrance. 1 knew his 
opinion of my retreat, and understood it : but I was en- 
circled till the concluding part of the eNex\m% \>^ >5cv^ 
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u> Jpeakoo 

'" Ham I ggqJCBy'* be 

'^ThcaUoK?" (punk 
I aMom ;<i& 'u the 
ftoaMeed fail aad plaaupiy.** 

'^O, fM^*" cried he, laasiiiiig; ^laijk dbwdk 
sa^ «>, Lifi'iMi' foa kacnr bt pdndpks^ Yoa kaov ■ 
to be kyjral — yon ctwM aot staad k firiMiiB oppoalhi* 
maa^-^bmi 9saat3 aaydofluc 

He » a prolimcd penoeal 

I then b^an looie czcnlpaiioo of iny late titag^i 
asturing him tfacy were the effectof asituatioD notoaii^ 
niCfOtl, atkl not of aoj hardness of heart 

" Very probably,'* cried he ; " but I am glad youltf* 
encJed them : I applaud — I honour the step jou btf^ 
Uikfiu. Those who suffer, yet still continue in fetten»I 
n<;vcr pity ; — there is a want of integrity, as well as spiA 
ill Miich submission." 

•• 'I1i<)»e they serve/' cried I, *' are not the person* to 
hldiiir ; they are commonly uninformed there is anytN 
lo riidiiroi and believe all is repaid by the smiles soust- 
vriNiilly Molicited.'* 

•• I know it," cried he; "and it is that general ba* 
Nultftrrviouce that makes me struck with your opposii^ 

•• My conduct/* quoth I, " was very simple ; thougkl 
luliovo it iiid not the less surprise; but it all consisted i> 
not pivtonding* when I found myself sinking, to be swu** 

mini;/' 

lk» saivl luauv oVWt t^\\^\V5 ^g:s«A''iiatared things *"" 
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ished tbem with '' But what a pleasure it is to me to 
i you here in this manner^ dressed no more than other 
>ple ! I have not seen jou these five years past but 
•king dizened out for the drawing-room, or something 
bad!" 

Fhis is all the account I can possibly spare of this day, 
icfa was a lively and agreeable one completely. 
i day or two after Mr. Smelt called, and sent in his 
d upon being denied. He came to ask me to Kew, 
spend a few days with Mrs. Cholmley. My father 
i at home, and readily complied. 
[ found poor Mrs. Cholmley rather better than I ex- 
:ted ; solitude, and patience, and religion, have now 
etized both father and daughter into tolerably con- 
tment. They live wholly together, and determine by 
ilh alone to be separated. Miss Phipps, the last dying 
acy of Mr. Cholmley 's charming daughter. Lady Mul- 
ive, is under their care : she is a very fine handsome 
le girl, about three years old, and extremely euter- 
ning. 

[ was much gratified in making this visit, because I 
V this excellent father and daughter revived from their 
e disconsolate state, and though no longer able to 
itribute to cheering life, very willing to receive what 
mfort and alleviation the cheerfulness of others can 
stow. I wish I could see them more frequently. 
Oar visit to Mrs. Montagu turned out very unmarked, 
net my good Mrs. and Miss Ord, and a little chat with 
'Hi was all my entertainment ; for though Mrs. Bos- 
i^en and Dr. Russel were also there, the circle was 
malised, and never broken into. The Pepys and Dr. 
igden were of the party, but no one ventured to break 

ring. 

was pleased in seeing Miss Fanny "W\Wv^.m^, "aa ^Vi^ 
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is called, the young person who was left an in&nt^ Ae 

door of Lady Amherst, and who is repated to be tk I ^ 

daughter of every woman of rank whose chaiado; aft tb! I ^ 

date, was susceptible of suspicion. She loobanodeat |^ 
and pretty young creature, and Lady Amherst brings iiff 

up with great kindness and propriety. I ^ 



Miss Bumey to Mrs. Francis. 
My beloved Ciiarlotta, 
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I think you quite right for giving op all moe ad 
visits that you are able to decline, for the best of iD 1^ 
reasons of concurrence — that I should do the samesj^i^ |i 
"Tis a miserable waste of existence to do what yaii^ 
and reason never approve, when even indioatioa ^ 
pleasure arc at the same time averse ; and I am sore iif 
morning culls, and open, though moderated, confession 
of disatlectioii to the employment, you may avoid bott 
that and otVence at once ; and offence b ihe oolj ten(^ 
that could spur me into an occupation so distastefc^ 
to nie. 

AVo are now in almost daily expectation of seeing ?po^^ 
Mr. SIoopc; but I feel no haste, as I think he must 
happier under your roof than, perhaps^ under any 
^N'e have again seen his daughter Hetty, who is qoitewd^ 
and as discreet and sensible as any young woman nerib"'^ 
wished to be, even by a father. 

I really stared a little at the pretty broad hint yoagi^ 
to l^ady V... which 1 own I think scarce worth whife 
it may make you enemies^ yet answer no purpose. ^^ 
will be better to shame them by publishing the cooin*T 
conduct of their superior, which may more indue*^ 
them. A lady wV\o \\\x^ ;vl ih^e late Cumberlaod Hoo* 
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told me the Duchess of York never sat down till she 

done every duty of attention to every couple she 
ced with. Yet she is very delicate^ and soon fatigued ; 

she is a princess born and married. 

called upon poor Mile. Jacobi yesterday, at Bromp- 

I found her in a small room^ with a Madame 

rmai, a German^ who speaks English^ and issues 

orders and directions ; and Mile. Wincklemann, 
^m she calls La Betti, and who attends her as her 
d^ though she is her niece. She has had a dreadful 
P.SS ; she has sprained her ankle ; and her vexation^ 
led to painful exertion, threw her into a nervous fever, 
s has now conquered the fever^ though her leg is still 

bolsters, and she cannot put her foot to the ground, 
lat a misfortune for a Royal attendant ! 
She told me much of Mr. D., who attends her. She 
s she asked him, one day, what she could do ? 
* Sit still/' he smilingly answered. 
' But not always," she cried ; "tell me what I am to 
by-and-by ? " 

'0/* cried he, still smiling, "I never think of the 
ure." 

How consoling ! She added, that he once found her 
:ing some leveret, and said he "rejoiced to see her 
w so well;" and from that time he had never felt her 
Ise nor looked at her tongue. Tired out with her lin- 
ring complaints, little advance, and no comfort, she at 
t reproached him with this, and bluntly said, " Sir, 
(] never can tell how I do ; you never feel my pulse !" 
He smiled still more, and, putting out his arm, held it 
>se to her hand, and said, *' Feel mine ! " 
Quite affronted, she answered, ** Never ! so long as I 
»athe — never I feel that pulse ! " 
Do you not know him again ? 
VOL, y. Tl 
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Mrs. Chapcne to Miss Bumey. 

Are jou in town, my dear Miss Burney, and do 
you remember an old soul that used to love your com- 
pany ? If you will give it me next Thursday evening, yoa 
will meet Pepys^ Boscawen, &c. ; so you may put on 
your blue stockings. If you have got any boots to walk 
about in the mornings^ I shall like you as well in them. 

I hope all the family are well. I need not say that 
Dr. Bumey *8 company would be an additional pleasure 
on Thursday. 

I am^ dear Madam, 

Your affectionate servant, 

H. Chaponb. 

No. 17, CarliBle Street, Dean Street, 
December 27. 
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tr;'' and she said no more^ but told me she must 
two hours' conference alone with me, from the mul- 
ity of things she had to discuss with me. 
e parted then, and I proceeded to Mrs. Schwellen- 
There I was most courteously received, and told 
J to go at night to the play, 
eplied I was extremely sorry, but I was engaged, 
le looked deeply "displeased, and I was forced to 
to send an excuse. Nothing, however, was settled ; 
^'ent to the Queen, whither I was most eager to fol- 
but I depended upon her arrangement, and could not 
icalled. 
returned to my own room, as they all still call it, and 

Gomme and Miss Planta both came to me. We 
X long discourse upon matters and things. 
y and by Miss Gomme was called out to Princesses 
y and Amelia ; she told them who was in the old 
tment, and they instantly entered it. Princess Mary 

my hand, and said repeatedly, *^My dear Miss 
ley, how glad I am to see you again !'* and the lovely 

Princess Amelia kissed me twice, with the sweetest 
)f affection. This was a very charming meeting to 
smd I expressed my real delight in being thus allowed 
)me amongst them again, in the strongest and truest 
s. 

had been but a short time alone, when Westerhaults 
3 to ask me if I had ordered my father's carriage to 
r me from the play. 

told him I was engaged, but would give up that en- 
ment, and endeavour to secure being fetched home 
the play. 

rs. Schwellenberg then desired to see me. 
iVhat you mean by going home ? " cried she, some- 

deridingly : '^ know you not you m'\^h\. ^\^e^ \\fc\^'V'' 
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I was really thunderstruck ; so weak still, and so un- 
equal as I feel to undertake night and morning atteod- 
ance^ which I now saw expected. I was obliged, howeter, 
to complj ; and I wrote a note to Sarah^ and anodier 
note to be given to my father, when he called to take me 
to Lord Orford. But I desired we might go in chains 
and not trouble him for the carriage. 

This arrangement, and my dread of an old attendance 
I was so little refitted for renewing, had so much diB» 
turbed me before I was summoned to the Queen, that I 
appeared before her without any of the glee and spirits 
with which I had originally obeyed her commands. I am 
still grieved at this circumstance, as it must have made 
me seem cold and insensible to herself, when I w» 
merely chagrined at the peremptory mismanagement of 
her agent Mr. De Luc was with her. She was gracious^ 
but by no means lively or cordial. She was offended, 
probably^ — and there was no reason to wonder, and jet 
no means to clear away the cause. This gave me much 
vexation, and the more I felt it the less I must have ap- 
peared to merit her condescension. 

Nevertheless, after she was dressed she honoured me 
with a summons to the White Closet, where I presently 
felt as much at home as if I had never quitted the Rojel 
residence. She inquired into my proceedings, and I 
began a little history of my south-west tour; which she 
listened to till word was brought the King was come 
from the Levee : dinner was then ordered, and I wis 
dismissed. 

At our dinner, the party, in the old style, was Mr. De 
Luc, Miss Planta, Mrs. Stainforth, and Miss Gomme; 
Mrs. Schwellenberg was not well enough to leave her 
own apartment, except to attend the Queen. 

We were gay enough, 1 own; my spirits were not 
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very low in finding myself a guest at that table, where I 
was so totally unfit to be at home, and whence, neverthe- 
less, I should have been very much and deeply con- 
cerned to have found myself excluded, since the displea- 
sure of the Queen could alone have procured such a 
banishment. Besides, to visit, I like the whole esta- 
blishment, however inadequate I found them for sup- 
plying the place of all I quitted to live with them. O, 
who could succeed there ? 

During the dessert the Princess Elizabeth came into 
the room. I was very glad, by this means, to see all this 
lovely female tribe« 

As soon as she was gone I made off to prepare for the 
play, with fan, cloak, and gloves. At the door of my 
new old room who should I encounter but Mr. Stan- 
hope ? He was all rapture^ in his old way, at the meet- 
ing, and concluded me, I believe, reinstated. I got off 
as fast as possible, and had just shut myself in, and him 
out, when I heard the voice of the King, who passed my 
door to go to the dining-room. 

I was quite chagrined to have left it so unseasonably, 
as my whole heart yearned to see him. He stayed but 
a minute, and I heard him stop close to my door, and 
speak with Mr. De Luc. The loudness of his voice as- 
suring me he was saying nothing he meant to be unheard> 
I could not resist softly opening my door. I fancy he 
expected this, for he came up to me immediately, and 
with a look of goodness almost amounting to pleasure — 
I believe I may say quite — he inquired after my health, 
and its restoration, and said he was very glad to' see me 
again. Then turning gaily to Mr. De Luc, " And you, 
Mr. De Luc,*' he cried, " are not you, too, very glad to 
see Miss Beurni again ? " 

I told him, very truly, the pleasure with which I had 
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re-entered his roof. — He made me stand near a lamp, 
to examine me^ and pronounced upon my amended 
looks with great benevolence : and, when he was walk- 
ing away^ said aloud to Mr. De Luc, who attended 
him, " I dare say she was very willing to come ! '' 

I heard afterwards from Miss Gomme that the Kin; 
came to the eating-room purpose!]^ to see me> as he told 
the Princesses. I cannot tell yon how gratefdl I ffsel Ifar 
such condescending goodness; and how invariably I 
experienced it during my whole residence under his roof. 

Our party in the box for the Queen's attendants con- 
sisted of Lady Catherine Stanhope^ Miss Planta, Major 
Price, Greville Upton, and Mr. Frank Upton. 

The King and Queen and six Princesses sat opposite. 
It was to me a lovely and most charming sight The 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York and his bride; 
with the Duke of Clarence, sat immediately under us 
I saw the Duchess now and then, and saw that she has 
a very sensible and marked countenance, but no beauty. 
She was extremely well received by the people, and 
smiled at in the most pleasing manner by her opposite 
new relations. 

The play was ' Cymon,' with alterations, &c. 

At night I once more attended the Queen, and it 
seemed as stranore to me as if I had never done it 
before. 

The next day, Thursday, the Queen gave up the 
drawing-room, on account of a hurt on her foot. I 
had the honour of another very long conference in the 
White Closet, in which I finished the account of my late 
travels, and during which, though she was very gracious, 
she was far less communicative thau heretofore, saying 
little herself, and making me talk almost all. 

When 1 attended the Queen again to-night, the 
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Strangeness was so entirely worn away^ that it seemed to 
me as if I had never left my office ! And so again on 
Friday morning. 

At noon the Royal Family set oflf for Windsor. 

The Queen graciously- sent for me before she went, to 
bid me good by> and condescended to thank me for my 
little services. I would have offered repetition with ali 
my hearty but I felt my frame unequal to such business. 
Indeed I was half dead with only two days' and nights' 
exertion. Tis amazing how I ever went through all that 
is passed. 

February. — ^I shall begin this month at the 13tb^ 
the day I left my dearest friends. 

I found our small family at home in much the same 
state I had left it ; my dear father^ however^ rather worse 
than better, and lower and more depressed about himself 
than ever. To see him dejected is, of all sights, to me 
the most melancholy, his native cheerfulness having a 
character of such temperate sweetness, that there is no 
dispensing with any of it, as its utmost vigour never a 
moment overpowers. 

Among the tickets I found of visitors during my ab- 
sence, 1 was much pleased to see the name of Mr. Bry- 
ant, Good and kind old man ! how much I should like 
to see him again ! 

And I found also^ waiting my return, a note from Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, with an offer of a ticket for Mr. Hastings's 
trial, the next day, if I wished to go to it. 

I did wish it exceedingly, no public subject having ever 
80 deeply interested me ; but I could not recollect any 
party I could join, and therefore I proposed to Captain 
Phillips to call on his Court friend, and lay before her my 
difficulty. He readily declared he would do more, for 
he would frankly ask her for a ticket for himself, and 
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to meet him, with respect, and affection^ and 






! evening I went to the Queen's house. I found 

hwellenberg> who instantly admitted me^ at cards 

r. De Luc. Her reception was perfectly kind ; 

n I would have given up the tickets, she told 

were the Queen's^ who desired^ if I wished it^ I 

;ep them for the season; 

vras a pleasant hearing upon every account, and 

away in high satisfaction. 

V days after> I went again to the trial, and took 

Captain for my esquire — my good and ever- 

ate James. The Hall was still more empty. 

Lords and Commons, and of ladies too, tlian 
day of this session. I am quite shocked at the 
lire there appears to hear Mr. Hastings's defence. 

the managers entered, James presently said, 
I Mr. Windham coming to speak to you." And 
e from the procession, as it was descending to 
to give me that pleasure. 

nquiries about my health were not, as he said, 
mmon inquiries ; but, without any other answer 
than a bow, I interrupted their course by quickly 
^ You have been excursioning and travelling all 
d o'er since I saw you last." 
aid me in my own coin with only a bow, hastily 
ick to myself: ** But your tour," he cried, " to the 
fter all that—" 

what was following, and, again abruptly stopping 
Jut here you are returned," I cried, *' to all your 
urs and toils again." 

, no," cried he, half laughing, *' not labours and 
ays ; they are growing into pleasures now.'^ 
It's being very good, very liberal, iudeed," o^^xiv 
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I, supposing him to mean hearing the defence made the 
pleasure ; but he stared at me with so little concurrence, 
that^ soon understanding he only meant bringing their 
charges home to the confusion of the culprit, 1 stared 
again a little while, and then said/' You sometimes accuse 
me of being ambiguous ; I think you seem so yourself, 
now !" 

"To nobody but you," cried he, with a rather re- 
proachful accent 

** O, now," cried I, ** you are not ambiguous, and I art 
all the less pleased.'* 

" People," cried James, bonnement, " don't like to be 
convinced." 

'* Mr, Hastings," said Mr. Windham, '' does not con- 
vince, he does not bring conviction home." 

" Not to you," quoth I, returning his accent pretty 
fully. 

*' Why, true," answered he very candidly ; '^ there may 
be something in that." 

" How is it all to be ?" cried James. *^ Is the defence 
to go on long, and are they to have any evidence ; or 
how ?" 

" We don't know this part of the business," said Mr. 
Windham, smiling a little at such an upright downright 
question ; " it is Mr. Hastings's affair now to settle it: 
however, I understand he means to answer charge after 
charge as they were brought against him, first by speeches, 
then by evidence : however, this is all conjecture." 

We then spoke of Mr. Law, Mr. Hastings's first coun- 
sel, and I expressed some dissatisfaction that such at- 
tackers should not have had abler and more equal op- 
ponents. 

" But do you not think: Mr. Law spoke well ?" cried 
he ; *' clear, forcible *{'' 
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'' Not forcible/' cried I. I would not say not clear. 
•'He was frightened/' said Mr. Windham, "he might 
not do himself justice. I have heard him elsewhere, and 
been very well satisfied with him ; but he looked pale and 
alarmed, and his voice trembled." 

** I was very well content with his materials," quoth I, 
*' which I thought much better than the use he made of 
them ; and, once or twice^ he made an opening that, with 
a very little skill, might most adroitly and admirably have 
raised a laugh against you all." 

He looked a little askew, I must own, but he could not 
help smiling: and shall I now lose my privileged sincerity 
when I made it the basis of speaking with him on this 
subject ? Certainly not. . 

I gave him an instance in point, which was the re- 
verse given by Mr. Law to the picture drawn by Mr. 
Burke of Tamerlane, in which he said those virtues and 
noble qualities bestowed upon him by the honourable 
manager were nowhere to be found but on the British 
stage. 

Now this, seriously, with a very little ingenuity, might 
have placed Mr. Burke at the head of a company of 
comedians. This last notion I did not speak, however ; 
but enough was understood, and Mr. Windham looked 
straight away from me, without answering ; nevertheless, 
his profile, which he left me, showed much more disposition 
to laugh than to be incensed. 

Therefore I proceeded ; pointing out another lost op- 
portunity that, well saved, might have proved happily 
ridiculous against them; and this was Mr. Law's de- 
scription of the real state of India, even from its first dis- 
covery by Alexander, opposed to Mr. Burke's flourishing 
representation of its golden age, its lambs and tigers as-* 
Bociating, &c., &c* 
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Still he looked askew ; but I believe-he is troth itsd^ 
for he offered no defeace, though, of course, he would not 
enter into the attack. And surely at this critical poiod 
I must not spare pointing out all he will submit to hev, 
on the side of a man of whose innocence I am so faBf 
persuade 

'' I must own, however," continued I, finding faira still 
attentive, though silent, *' Mr. Law provoked me in oie 
point — his apologies for his own demerits. Why shoiki 
he contribute hb humble mite to your trjumphs? ttd 
how little was it his place to extol your superior talents! 
as if you were not self-sufficient enough already, without 
his aid !" 

Unless you had heard the speech of Mr. Law, yon em 
hardly imagine with what timid flattery he mixed evei; 
exertion he ventured to make in behalf of his client; and 
I could not forbear this little observation, because I had 
taken notice with what haughty derision the managers 
had perceived the fears of their importance, which weie 
felt even by the very counsel of their prisoner. Mr. 
Windham^ too^ who himself never looks either insolent or 
deriding^ must be sure what I meant for his associates 
could not include himself. He did not, however, perfectly 
welcome the remark ; he still only gave me his profile, and 
said not a word, — so I went on. Mr. Hastings little thinb 
what a pleader I am become in his cause, against one of 
his most powerful adversaries. 

"There was still another thing," quoth I, •'in which I 
felt vexed with Mr. Law: how could he be so weak as 
to beg quarter from you, and to humbly hope that, if any 
mistake, any blunder, any improvident word escaped him, 
you would have the indulgence to spare your ridicule T 
O yes, to be sure ! when I took notice at the moment of 
bis supplication, and \>e{oi^ ax\^ ^wox ^^mmitted, that 
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every muscle of every face amongst you was at work from 
the bare suggestion." 

He could not even pretend to look grave now^ but, 
taming frankly towards me, said, ** Why, Mr. Fox most 
justly observed upon that petition, that, if any man makes 
a blunder, a mistake, *tis very well to apologize : but it 
was singular to hear a man gravely preparing for his blun- 
ders and mistakes^ and wanting to make terms for them 
beforehand." 

''I like him for thb," cried James again bonnement, 
" that he seems so much interested for his client." 

** Will you give me leave to inquire," quoth I, *^ one 
thing? You know my old knack of asking strange 
questions." 

He only bowed — archly enough^ I assure you. 

'* Did I fancy, or was it fact, that you were a flapper 
to Mr. Burke^ when Mr. Law charged him with disin- 
gennity, in not having recanted the accusation concerning 
Devy Sing ? He appeared to me in much perturbation, 
and I thought by his see-saw he was going to interrupt 
the speech : did you prevent him ?" 

** No, no," he answered, *^ I did not : I did not think 
him in any danger." 

He rubbed his cheek, though, as he spoke, as if he 
did not much like that circumstance. O that Mr. Burke 
^ — so great, so noble a creature — can in this point thus 
have been warped ! 

I ran off to another scene, and inquired how he had 
been amused abroad, and, in particular, at the National 
Assembly ? 

•' Indeed," he answered, ^* it was extremely curious 
for a short time ; but there is little variety in it, and 
therefore it will not do long." 
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I was ia a humour to be just as sincere here, as aboat 
the trial ; so you democrats must expect no better. 

** I understand/' quoth I, *' there is a great dearth of 
abilities in this new Assembly; how then should there be 
any variety ?" 

" No, I cannot say that : they do not want abilities; 
but they have no opportunity to make their way." 

^' O !" quoth I, shaking my wise head, *^ abiUties, real 
abilities, make their own way." 

*' Why, that's true ; but, in that Assembly, the noise, the 
tumult " 

" Abilities," again quoth I, " have power to quell noise 
and tumult," 

'^ Certainly^ in general; but not in France, Tb^ 
new legislative members are so solicitous to speak, so 
anxious to be heard, that they prefer uttering any tauto- 
logy to listening to others ; and when once they have be- 
gun, they go on with what speed they may, and without 
selection, rather than stop. They see so many ready to 
seize their first pause, they know they have so little 
chance of a second hearing, that I never entered the As- 
sembly without being reminded of the famous old story 
of the man who patiently bore hearing a tedious harangue, 
by saying the whole time to himself, * Well, well, 'tis his 
turn now ; but let him beware how he sneezes.' " 

James now again asked some question of their inten- 
tions with regard to the progress of the trial. He an- 
swered, " We have nothing to do with its present state. 
We leave Mr. Hastings now to himself, and his own 
set. Let him keep to his cause, and he may say what 
he will. We do not mean to interfere, nor avail our- 
selves of our privileges." 

Mr. Hastings was just entered; I looked down at 
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lim, and saw his half-motion to kneel ; I could not bear 
t, and, turning suddenly to my neighbour, " O, Mr. 
Windham," L cried, " after all, 'tis, indeed, a barbarous 
business !" 

This was rather further than I meant to go, for I said 
it with serious earnestness ; but it was surprised from 
me by the emotion always excited at sight of that un- 
merited humiliation. 

He looked full at me upon this solemn attack, and 
with a look of chagrin amounting to displeasure, saying, 
'^ It is a barbarous business we have had to go through." 

I did not attempt to answer this, for, except through 
the medium of sport and raillery, I have certainly no 
claim upon his patience. But, in another moment, in 
a tone very flattering, he said, " I do not understand, 
nor can any way imagine, how you can have been thus 
perverted !" 

" No, no !" quoth I, " it is you who are perverted !" 

Here Mr. Law began his second oration, and Mr. 
Windham ran down to his cell. 

I fancy this was not exactly the conversation he ex- 
pected upon my first enlargement. However, though it 
would very seriously grieve me to hurt or offend him, I 
cannot refuse my own veracity, nor Mr. Hastings's in- 
juries, the utterance of what I think truth. 

Mr. Law was far more animated and less frightened, 
and acquitted himself so as to merit almost as much 
eloge as, in my opinion, he had merited censure at the 
opening. It was all in answer to Mr. Burke's general 
exordium and attack. 

I had the satisfaction some days after to see again the 
good, and much-injured, and most unfortunate Mr. Beck- 
ford. He is at length released from unjust confinement, 
but he has an air of dejection, a look, a voice, a manner, 

VOL. v. XJ 
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thai all speak the term of his suflkringg to have been 
too long for his spirits to recruit How hard a case! I 
wish to read his account of Jamaica ; I hear it modi 
commended. He is now writing a History of Fianoei 
I understand both to have been compiled io his priiOD! 
How praiseworthy to have made such an ezertioo of lus 
abilities, which sorrow and resentment most dse hsfe 
soured and corroded for life ! 

At Mrs. Ord's^ one morning, I had the happiness to 
meet Mr. Smelt ; he looks again very ilL He supports, 
he told me, a fevered being, that will soon dissolve, to 
his ultimate joy. No man could ever more completdy 
devote his whole mind to the object of his affection ; fan 
happiness was all centred in her life, and is whoUy 
buried with her ashes ! 

I met, that same morning. Miss Fanshaw : she had 
spent the preceding evening, she said, very singularly; 
she had heard the famous M. Lally Tolendahl read s 
French tragedy upon an English subject, written bj 
himself! The subject was the death of Strafford. He 
rend it to a large but chosen]company, at Lady Herries's. 

1 should much like to have heard it 

41 « ♦ ♦ « « 

I Ipon the day of Sir Joshua Reynolds's death I was in 
my 1)0(1, with two blisters, and I did not hear of it till 
two days after. 1 shall enter nothing upon this subject 
heni ; our current letters mentioned the particulars, and 

I luu not desirous to retrace them. His loss is as uni- 
vcrsiiUy felt as his merit is universally acknowledged, and} 
joIiumI to till public motives, I had myself private ones 
of rogrot tluit cannot subside. He was always peculiar); 
kind to me, and he had worked at my deliverance from 

II lifo ho concoived too laborious for me, as if I had been 
his own lUuglU^t *, \et,tto\xv\)\^\OTkft ^^ \a^ coming forth, 
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I only twice saw him. I had not recovered strength for 
visiting before he was past receiving me. I grieve in- 
expressibly never to have been able to make him the 
small tribute of thanks for his most kind exertions in my 
cause. I little thought the second time I saw him would 
be my last opportunity, and my intention was to wait 
some favourable opening. 

Miss Palmer is left heiress^ and her unabating attend- 
ance upon her inestimable uncle in his sickroom makes 
everybody content with her great acquisition. I am 
sure she loved and admired him with all the warmth of 
her warm heart. I wrote her a few lines of condolence, 
and she has sent me a very kind answer. She went im- 
mediately to the Burkes^ with whom she will chiefly^ I 
fancy, associate. 

March. — Sad for the loss of Sir Joshua, and all of 
us ill ourselves, we began this month. Upon its 3rd day 
was his funeral. My dear father could not attend ; but 
Charles was invited and went. All the Royal Academy, 
professors and students, and all the Literary Club, at- 
tended as family mourners. Mr. Burke, Mr. Malone, 
and Mr. Metcalf, are executors. Miss Palmer has spared 
nothing, either in thought or expense, that could render 
the last honours splendid and grateful. It was a very 
melancholy day to us; though it had the alleviation and 
softening of a letter from our dear Charlotte, promising 
to arrive the next day. 

April. — This wayward month opened upon me with 
none of its smiles : sickness and depression pervaded our 
household. 

I shall now pass from the 8th, when the combined 
forces of Mrs. Ord's rhetoric and Charles's activity re- 
moved me from sickness and sinking to the salubrious 
hills of Norbury, and the balsamic medAcivv^ ol ^cvi\^ 

\3 1 
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tenderness, to mv return to my dear father, April 18th, 
when I found him but little better, and far from such a 
state as could hare made me happy in absence. Gra- 
dually, however, he has been recruiting, though I ha?e no 
hope of his entire restoration before the dog- days. 

I paid mj duty at the Queen's house, in inquiring 
after Her Majesty, where I was extremely well received 
by Mrs. Schwellenberg, and saw Miss Planta and Mr. 
De Luc. 

My next visiting opportunity carried me to Mrs. Moo* 
tagu : she let me in^ and showed me her new room, which 
was a double gratification to me, from the elegant paint- 
ings by our ingenious Edward. You will have heard 
this fine room described by Mr. Lock ; my Susanna, and 
you, my Fredy, I hope have seen it. 'Tis a very beauti- 
ful house indeed, and now completely finished. 

There was a lady with Mrs. Montagu whose name I 
never gathered, but who frequently addressed herself to 
me, in talking of my dearest Fredy, and making inquiries 
about her health. So I liked her very well, though else 
she was but a commonish, non-nothingish sort of a good- 
humoured and sensiblish woman ! 

Then I went to Lady Mary Duncan, who was gro- 
tesquely comic, and remarkably vulgar, and zealously 
kind, and ludicrously sarcastic, as usual. 

41^ a|e 4: * 4e * 

Have you read Miss Knight's ' Dinarbas, or Continua- 
tion of Rasselas' ? If you can forgive the presumption 
of the idea, I think you must be pleased with the execu- 
tion. She has now just published a new work, 'Marcus 
Flaminius, or the Life of the Romans.' She has much 
surprised me by sending me a very elegantly bound copj, 
by Mr. Hoole, who has been her editor. I think it a 
work of great merW, l\vo\3i%V\\smUn^ in variety, and not 
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very attractive from much interesting the feelings. But 
to Italian travellers, who are classic readers, I imagine it 
must be extremely welcome, in reviving images of all 
they have seen, well combined and contrasted with former 
times of which they have read. The sentiments inter- 
spersed are so good I wish for more; and the principles 
that are meant to be recommended are both pure and 
lofty. It is not a work which you will read quickly 
through, or with ardour, but it is one, I think, of which 
you will not miss a word. 

April 23rd. — I thought myself equal to again going 
to the trial, which recommenced after six or seven weeks' 
cessatiQn, on account of the Judges going the circuit. 
Sarah went with me : I am now so known in the Cham- 
berlain's box that the door-keepers and attendants make 
way for me without looking at my ticket. And to be 
sure, the Managers on one side, and Mr. Hastings's 
friends and counsel on the other, must pretty well have 
my face by heart. I have the faces of all them, most 
certainly, in full mental possession ; and the figures of 
many whose names I know not are so familiar now to 
my eyes, that should I chance hereafter to meet them, I 
shall be apt to take them for old acquaintances. 

There was again a full appearance of Managers to 
accompany Mr. Burke in his entry; and again Mr. 
Windham quitted the procession, as it descended to the 
box, and filed ofi" to speak with me. 

He made the most earnest inquiries after the health 
of my dearest father, as well as after my own. He has 
all the semblance of real regard and friendship for us, 
and I am given to believe he wears no semblance that 
has not a real and sympathetic substance couched be- 
neath. His manner instantly revived in my mind my 
intent not to risk, with him, the loss oi iu^\w% ^^'sa. 
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^4ML»h.> >or his kindness, that I so much 

,^ . >c Joshua Reynolds. In return to 

«M^ oiv renovatins: health, I answered 

^ .tea very ill since I saw him last, and 

.^..^ • believe I did not come away too 

.. ^K --w^J I* " I cannot resist giving myself 
.^ . ^i JMkiug my acknowledgments for what I 

.. ^a ibis subject. I have been, indeed, 
.^. v?4i;i;5rd> by various things that have come 
.,,H» vvft to you and to Sir Joshua. O what 
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i«i«^ .^ \« retched loss!" cried he: and we then 

^ <^ >HUtuest suffrages in his favour, with our 

v^»%% I'ur our deprivation. 

<^^ ,0*crved poor Mr. Hastings was brought in. 

^ •^w^ li.xing him. " And can you,*' I cried, fix- 

^ vtwi you have so much compassion for one 

.,, ^ *ull have none for another ?'' 
> ■ ■ 

;A.w *ou, then, still," cried he, •' the same sen- 

ii^*c ^ou/ cried I, " heard all thus far of the de- 
,^^.. ^unI ,iri> you still unmoved ?" 

, uaK^vvd /'* cried he, emphatically ; '^ shall I be 
^^v >\ A lion ? You see him there in a cage, and 
« k;u . UH>k back to when you might have seen him 
^,i « *wmb in his claws !" 
svsiUl o»Iy look dismayed for a mdment. " But, at 
I ;«aid. •• I hope what I hear is not true, though 
9*ka ij;»v\v afraid to ask?" 
' K \X x* anything about me," Ke answered, '^ it is 
^M^^iU not true." 

^ * ) ^i^u r\lr(^mcly glad, indeed," cried I, " for it has 
fc^^ )x^«Kod about m \Xie \iOT\^\3aal ^ou were to draw 
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up the final charge. This I thought most cruel of all; 
that you, who have held back all this time " 

" Yes ! pretty completely/' interrupted he, laugh- 
ing. 

" No, not completely," I continued ; '^ but yet you 
have made no direct formal speech, nor have come 
forward in any positive and formidable manner ; there- 
fore, as we have now heard all the others, and — almost 
enough " 

I was obliged to stop a moment, to see how this ad- 
yenturous plainness was taken ; and he really, though 
my manner showed me only rallying, looked I don't 
know how, at such unexampled disrespect towards his 
brother orators. But I soon went quietly on : " To 
come forth now, after all that has passed, with the 
edat of novelty, and, — for the most cruel part of all, — 
that which cannot be answered." 

"You think," cried he, " 'tis bringing a fresh courser 
into the field of battle, just as every other is com- 
pletely jaded ?" 

'* I think," cried I, " that I am very generous to 
wish against what I should so much wish for, but for 
other considerations." 

" O, what a flattering way," cried he, " of stating it ! 
bowever, I can bear to allow you a little waste of com- 
pliments, which you know so well how to make ; but I 
cannot bear to have you waste your compassion." 

Mr. Plomer now rose to speak, and he only added, 
'^ O ! I must go down to help the show :" and away 
he ran. 

Mr. Plomer spoke in a clear and manly manner, and 
brought forward truths and facts in favour of Mr. 
Hastings, the most satisfactory. What amends can 
that peri^ecuted man ever receive ? 
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She is just as she was in respect to health; but in all 

k€r respects, O how amended ! all civility, all obliging- 

fcs, all courtesy ! and so desirous to have me visit her, 

it she presses me to come incessantly. 

Mr. De Luc and Miss Mawer were of the party. 

Daring coflfee, the Princess Royal came into the room. 

c condescended to profess herself quite glad to see 

I ; and she had not left the room five minutes before, 

aiii returning, she said, "Mrs. Schwellenberg, I am 

Kne to plague you, for I am come to take away Miss 

irney." 

1 give you leave to guess whether this plagued me. 
* # * ^ ♦ 

May 2. — The following week I again went to West- 
iiister Hall. Mile. Jacobi had made a point of ac- 
^panying me, that she might see the show, as James 
Jled it to General Burgoyne, and I had great pleasure 
taking her, for she is a most ingenuous and good crea- 
fc, though — alas ! — by no means the same undaunted, 
r» open character as she appeared at first. Sickness, 
^finement, absence from her friends, submission to her 
^djutrix, and laborious watching, have much altered her. 
r*he trial of this day was all written evidence in fa- 
^>* of Mr. Hastings, and violent quarrelling as to its 
f^issibility on the part of Mr. Burke. Mr. Windham 
k his place, during some part of the controversy, and 
Ice ably and clearly as to the given point in dispute, 
'with the most palpable tremor and internal struggle, 
'cinder, so "tremblingly" as he is "alive all o'er," how 
^ver made the first eflfort to become a public speaker; 
:» having conquered that opening horror, I wonder yet 
^«, with such ability, readiness, knowledge, facility, and 
*^mand of language, he has not totally vanquished the 
Acuities of public exhibition. I can only suppose ttkaX 
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Soon after, to my iofinite ioj.' ihe Kiag cfltavc. 0. 
be spoke to me so kindij '. — be coDgratnIaled lae oa M 
better looks wbich his own presence and ^oodaess sivc 
me, repeatedly declaring be had never seen me in sack 
health. He asked me after mT father, and listened viA 
interest when I mentioned bis depression, and told kiv 
that ail be bad done of late to soothe his retirement ^ 
pain had been making canons to solemn words, and vitn 
such difficnlues o( com\K>s\Uoii as, in better health aw 
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spirits^ would have rather proved oppressive and perplex- 
ing than a relief to his feelings. 

I, too/' said the King, after a very serious pause^ 
have myself sometimes founds when ill or disturbed^ that 
some grave and even difficult employment for my thoughts 
has tended more to compose me than any of the supposed 
usual relaxations." 

He also condescended to ask after little Norbury, taking 
off the eager little fellow while he spoke, and his earnest 
manner of delivery. He then inquired about my friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Lock^ and their expectations of the return 
of Mr. William. 

He inquired how I livedo whom I saw, what sort of 
neighbours I had in the college, and many other parti- 
culars, that seemed to desire to know how I went on, and 
whether I was comfortable. His looks, I am sure, said 
8O5 and most sweetly and kindly. 

They kept me till they went to the Japan Room, where 
they meet the officers and ladies who attend them in 
public. They were going to the Ancient Music. 

This dear King, nobly unsuspicious where left to him- 
self^ and where he has met no doubleness^ spoke also very 
freely of some political matters before me — of the new 
association in particular. It gratified me highly. 



One day again, in the following week, I went to Mr. 
Hastings's defence : Sarah was with me. Just before 
US sat Mrs. Kennedy, of Windsor, with whom I re- 
newed a meeting acquaintance, but evaded a visiting 
one. 

Soon aftev a grave man's voice behind me said, '^ Is 
not that Miss Bumey ?" I twirled round and saw the 
Bishop of Dromore, and Mrs. Percy and \\sx 1^^ 
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daughters. We immediately renewed our Bath ac- 
quaintancc. 

The defence to-day was by Mr. Markhana, son of the 
Archbishop of York, who has repeatedly been sum- 
moned, and who bears most honourable testimony to 
the character, the conduct, and the abilities of Mr. 
Hastings. 

Soon after I spent a day with Mrs. Ord, by invitation, 
for meeting the Percy family. She had also assembled 
Major Rennell,the Dickensons, Lady Herries, andUr. 
Selwin. 

Mr. Selwin I had not seen for many years. Streatham 
and Mrs. Thrale, our constant themes, were uppe^ 
most, first and last, in all we said and all we thought 
His most amiable behaviour in poor Mr. Thrale's un- 
happy state of health I shall never forget. I met him 
with a glad cordiality from its remembrance, and it 
was very apparently mutual. He still visits, occasion- 
ally, at Streatham ; but he says the place, the inha- 
bitants, the visitors, the way of life, are all so totally 
changed, it would make me most melancholy again to 
tread those boards. 

All the public talk was upon the East India letters 
from Lord Cornwallis, and Major Rennell was there our 
oracle. He has a plain, unadorned way of giving in- 
formation, that is both pleasant and masterly. 

Mrs. Dickenson told me that Miss Palmer is cer- 
tainly engaged to Lord Inchiquin. He is sixty-nine; 
but they say he is remarkably pleasing in his manners, 
and soft and amiable in his disposition. I am sure she 
has merited my wishes for her happiness, by her deep 
interest, upon all occasions, in mine, and I am sure she 
has them. 
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Mrs. Bunbury was with her sister, and looking as 
"beautiful as she would let herself look ; for she uses so 
much art, that, in my eyes, she loses more by such as- 
sistance than she could do, with features so fine as hers, 
by the fading of those years she means to conceal. 

The Colonel came in while we stayed, and we had 
much old talk upon past services in common. 

I got home to dinner to meet Mrs. and Miss Mary 
Young, who are in town for a few weeks. Miss Mary 
is sensible, and quick, and agreeable. 

They give a very unpleasant account of Madame De 
Genlis, or De Sillery, or Brulard, as she is now called. 
They say she has established herself at Bury, in their 
neighbourhood, with Mile, la Princesse d'Orleans and 
Pamela, and a Circe, another young girl under her 
care. They have taken a house, the master of which 
always dines with them, though Mrs. Young says he 
is such a low man he should not dine with her daughter. 
They form twenty with themselves and household. 
They keep a botanist, a chemist, and a natural histo- 
rian always with them. These are supposed to have 
been common servants of the Duke of Orleans in 
former days, as they always walk behind the ladies 
when abroad ; but, to make amends in the new equal- 
ising style, they all dine together at home. They visit 
at no house but Sir Thomas Gage's, where they carry 
their harps, and frequently have music. They have 
been to a Bury ball, and danced all night; Mile. 
d'Orleans with anybody, known or unknown to Madame 
Brulard. 

What a woful change from that elegant, amiable, 
high-bred Madame De Genlis I knew six years ago I 
the apparent pattern of female perfection in manners, 
conversation, and delicacy. 
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Tliere are nnrmnfTable dcnocnts assenibled in Suf- 
folk : amrmgthem tlie fanofw Tom Pmme, wlio herds 
witk all the fiucsers that will receive him, and Ibere 
prof^agates his pemiooos doctrines. 

♦ *♦#*♦ 

The next time I went to Westminster I took Miss 
Mary Yoong. It was again upon the same eyidcnce 
of Mr. 3^Iarkham, which proTes yerj important indeed 
in Mr. Hastings^s faToor. 

Fridat, Mat 25th. — ^This morning I went to a veiy 
fine pablie breakfast, given by Mrs. jNIontago. The 
instant I came into the gallery I had the melaneholj 
satisfaction of being seen by Sir George Howard. 
There is no affectation mixed with his sorrow for poor 
Lady Effingham. I had not met him since her loss. 
He had tears in his eyes immediately ; bat he spoke 
with cheerfulness^ and asked after my dear father vei; 
kindly. 

Mrs. Montagu I saw next^ and she was extremely 
courteous. They were all very sorry to miss my father, 
who^ indeed, has everywhere been missed this winter 
and spring. 

When I came into the Feather Room I was accosted 
by Mr. Seward, and he entered into a gay conversa- 
tion upon all sorts of subjects, which detained me, agree- 
ably enough, in a very pleasant station by one of the 
windows. He had a gentleman with him, whom I half 
recollected, and whom he soon introduced by the name 
of'^my friend Mrs. Boscawen's son." It was Lord 
Falmouth, with whom I had dined at Commissioner 
La Forey's, at Plymouth Dock. He was as entertain- 
ing here as he had been there. 

I then made for the dining-rcJom, which was filled 
for a breakfast, upon this occasion, and very splendidly, 
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though^ to ine^ who have so long been familiar to sights 
and decorations, no show of this sort is new or striking. 

A sight that gave me far more pleasure was Mrs. 
Ord and her daughter^ and I immediately joined them 
for the rest of the morning. 

The table was not a matter of indifference to the 
guests at large ;. and it was so completely occupied by 
company seated round it^ that it was long before one 
vacant chair could be seized, and this fell to the lot of 
Miss Ord. 

The crowd of company was such that we could only 
slowly make way in any part. There could not be fewer 
than four or five hundred people. It was like a fall 
Ranelagh by daylight. 

We now met Mrs. Porteus ; and who should be with 
her but the poor pretty S. S., whom so long I had not 
seen, and who has now lately been finally given up by 
her long- sought and very injurious lover. Dr. Vyse ? 

She is sadly faded^ and looked disturbed and un- 
happy ; but still beautiful, though no longer blooming ; 
and still affectionate, though absent and evidently ab- 
sorbed. We had a little chat together about the 
Thrales. In mentioning our former intimacy with 
them, " Ah, those," she cried, " were happy times ! " 
and her eyes glistened. Poor thing! hers has been 
a lamentable story! — Imprudence and vanity have 
rarely been mixed with so much sweetness, and good- 
humour, and candour, and followed with more reproach 
and ill success. We agreed to renew acquaintance 
next winter; at present she will be little more in 
town. 

We went then round the rooms, which were well 
worth examination and admiration ; and we met friends 
and acquaintance every other step; Amongst them. 
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Mi^or Rennell, wliom I always like to meet ; Miss 
Coossmaker ; Lady Rotbes, who has been to Chelsea, 
but whom I haTe not yet been able to wait upon ; Dr. 
RnsseU who was in high spirits^ and laughed heartily 
at seeing the prodigious meal most of the company 
made of cold chicken, ham, fish, &c., and ssud he should 
like to see Mrs. Montagu make the experiment of in- 
viting all the same party to dinner at three o*cloek. 
'* O ! " they would cry, " three o'clock ! What does 
she mean ? — ^who can dine at three o'clock ? — one has 
no appetite — one can't swallow a morsel — ^it's altoge- 
ther impossible !" — ^Yet, let her invite the same people, 
and give them a dinner, while she calls it a breakfast, 
and see but how prettily they can find appetites. 

While we were examining the noble pillars in the 
new room, I heard an exclamation of " Est-ce possible? 
suis-je si beureuse? — Est-ce raa chere Mile. Beurni 
que je vois?" 

Need I say this was Madame de la Fite ? or Mrs. 
Fitt, as, since the French Revolution, of which she is a 
favourer, she is called by some of the household to 
which I belonged. 

I spoke so as to moderate this rapture into some- 
thing less calling for attention, which her voice and 
manner were engaging not unwillingly. I had not 
seen her since my retreat, and, if she had been less 
pompous, I should have been glad of the meeting. She 
kept my hand close grasped between both her own, 
(though her fan nipped one of my fingers till I was 
ready to make faces,) with a most resolute empressemenU 
to the great inconvenience of those who wanted to pass, 
for we were at one of the entrances into the great new 
room ; and how long she might have continued this 
fond detention 1 "knovf uoV., \£ ^. \aA^^ whose appearance 
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vied for show and parade with Madame de la File's 
manner and words, had not called out aloud, *^ I am 
extremely happy indeed to see Miss Burney ! " 

This was Mrs. Hastings ; and to answer her I was 
let loose. 

I have always been very sorry that Mrs. Hastings, 
who is a pleasing, lively, and well-bred woman, with 
attractive manners and attentions to those she wishes 
to oblige, should have an indiscretion so peculiarly 
unsuited to her situation, as to aim always at being the 
most conspicuous figure wherever she appears. Her 
dress now was like that of an Indian princess, accord- 
ing to our ideas of such ladies, and so much the most 
splendid, from its ornaments, and style, and fashion, 
though chiefly of muslin, that everybody else looked 
nnder-dressed in her presence. It is for Mr. Hastings 
I am sorry when I see this inconsiderate vanity, in a 
woman who would so much better manifest her sensi- 
bility of his present hard disgrace, by a modest and 
quiet appearance and demeanour. 

I had a very good beau in Major Rennell, who took 
charge of any catering and regale. Dr. Russel also 
made up to our little coterie ; and Lord Mulgrave 
surprised, and also frightened me, by his changed ap- 
pearance and more than ever hollow voice, when he 
suddenly came to speak to me. I had not seen him 
since an assembly at Mrs. Ord's, when he was there 
with his sweet bride. He looks quite ghastly. He 
is in an atrophy^ and fast, I doubt, quitting this 
world. 

Wednesday, May 30th. — To-day I went to West- 
minster Hall again, to hear the evidence of Mr. Mark- 
ham, which is so pleasantly in favour of Mr. Hastings, 

VOL. V. X 
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that all the friends of that persecuted man are gratified 
by all he deposes. Miss Ord accompanied me. 

When the impetuous and ungovernable Mr. Burke 
was interrupting the Chancellor, in order to browbeat 
Mr. Hastings's evidence, Mr. Windham involuntarily 
exclaimed, '* Hist !" just as if he had been at his elbow, 
and playing the kind part of a flapper. I could not 
help laughing, and half joining him : he echoed back 
my laugh, and with a good humour that took in all its 
meaning and acknowledged its sympathy with re* 
gard to Mr. Burke; nevertheless, he spoke not a 
word. 

Afterwards, however, he spoke when I had far ra- 
ther he had been silent, for he went to the assistance 
of Mr. Burke. 

Michael Angelo Taylor spoke also ; but I observed 
with pleasure a distinction the Chancellor made to Mr. 
Windham ; for, when he answered their arguments, he 
singled him out as the person who had said what alone 
he meant upon that question to notice, by saying, "The 
honourable manager who spoke second." 

But I am sure — I think so, at least — Mr. Windham 
as little approves the violence of Mr. Burke in this 
trial as I do myself. I see him evidently and frequently 
suffer great pain and mortification when he is so ob- 
streperous. 

June 1st. — This day had been long engaged for 
breakfasting with Mrs. Dickenson and dining with 
Mrs. Ord. 

The breakfast guests were Mr. Langtoii, Mr. Foote, 
Mr. Dickenson, jun., a cousin, and a very agreeable 
and pleasing man ; Lady Herries, Miss Dickenson, an- 
other cousin, and Mr. Boswell. 
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This last was the object of the morning. I felt a 
strong sensation of that displeasure which his loqua- 
cious communications of every weakness and infirmity 
of the first and greatest good man of these times has 
awakened in me, at his first sight ; and^ though his ad- 
dress to me was courteous in the extreme^ and he made 
a point of sitting next me^ I felt an indignant disposi- 
tion to a nearly forbidding reserve and silence. How 
many starts of passion and prejudice has he blackened 
into record^ that else might have sunk, for ever for- 
gotten^ under the preponderance of weightier virtues 
and excellences ! 

Angry, however, as I have long been with him, he 
soon insensibly. conquered, though he did not soften 
me : there is so little of ill-design or ill-nature in him, 
he is so open and forgiving for all that is said in re- 
turn, that be soon forced me to consider him in a less 
serious light, and change my resentment against his 
treachery into something like commiseration of his 
levity ; and before we parted we became good friends^ 
There is no resisting great good humour, be what will 
in the opposite scale. 

He entertained us all as if hired for that purpose,, 
telling stories of Dr. Johnson, and acting them with 
incessant buffoonery. I told him frankly that, if he 
turned him into ridicule by caricatiire, I should fly the 
premises : he assured me he would not, and indeed his 
imitations, though comic to excess, were so far from 
caricature that he omitted a thousand gesticulations 
which I distinctly remember. 

Mr. Langton told some stories himself in imitation 
of Dr. Johnson ; but they became him less than Mr. 
Boswell, and only reminded me of what Dr. Johnson 
himself once said to me — '' Every mau has, %om^ \\\S!ka 
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in his life, an ambition to be a wag." If Mr. Langton 
had repeated anything from his truly great friend 
quietly, it would far better have accorded with his own 
serious and respectable character. 

After this I went to Mrs. Ord for the day. 1 foand 
there the charming Mrs. Garrick, whom I always cor- 
dially delight to sec ; but she was not welU and could 
not stay. 

In the evening we had a large and pleasant party: 
Mrs. Montagu, Mrs, Boscawen, Lady Hesketh, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pepys, Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins Brown, Mrs. 
E. Hervey, Dr. Russel, Lady Henries, Mr. and Mis, 
Dickenson, Mr. Bardon, and Mr. Batt. 

I had much very interesting and informing conver- 
sation with Mr. Batt, who is among my high, favourites. 
He is just returned from France, and he gave me sudi 
an account of the situation and disposition of things, 
and of the proceedings of the National Assembly, as, 
from his authority, I should certainly write for the 
benefit of such democrats as only hear and seek tie 
presiding powers' account of themselves ; if I had not a 
sinking within upon the subject, from the excess of 
horror with which my informer made me look forward 
to probable consequences. 

June 4tii. — The birthday of our truly good King. 

As His Majesty had himself given me, when I saw 
him after the Queen's birthday, an implied reproach 
for not presenting myself at the palace that day, I de- 
termined not to incur a similar censure on this, espe- 
cially as I hold my admission on such a national festival 
as a real happiness, as well as honour, when it is to see 
themselves. 

How different was my attire from every other such 
occasion the five pieeedmg years! It was a mere 
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simple dressed undress, without feathers, flowers, hoop, 
or furbelows. 

, When I alighted at the porter's lodge I was stopped 
from crossing the court-yard, by seeing the King, with 
his three sons, the Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and 
Duke of Clarence, who were standing there after alight- 
ing from their horses, to gratify the people who encir- 
cled the iron rails. It was a pleasant and goodly sight, 
and I rejoiced in such a detention. 

I had a terrible difficulty to find a friend who would 
make known to Her Majesty that I was come to pay 
my devoirs. 

At length, while watching in the passages to and fro, 
I heard a step upon the Princesses' stairs, and, venturing 
forward, I encountered the Princess Elizabeth. I paid 
my respectful congratulations on the day, which she 
most pleasantly received, and I intimated my great 
desire to see Her Majesty. I am sure the amiable 
Princess communicated my petition, for Mr. De Luc 
came out in a few minutes and ushered me into the 
Koyal presence. 

The Queen was in her State Dressing-room, her head 
attired for the Drawing-room superbly ; but her Court- 
dress, as usual, remaining to be put on at St. James's. 
She had already received all her early complimenters, 
and was prepared to go to St. James's : the Princess 
Royal was seated by her side, and all the other 
Princesses, except the Princess Amelia, were in the 
room, with the Duchess of York. Mr. De Luc, Mrs, 
Schwellenberg, Madame de la Fite, and Miss Golds- 
worthy were in the background. 

The Queen smiled upon me most graciously, and 
every Princess came up separately to speak with me. 
I thanked Her Majesty warmly for adrcvilWw^ \£v^ \v^Ck\x 
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Princess Mary came to shake hands with me, and 
Princess Augusta spoke to me for some time with ex- 
treme sweetness ; in short, I was gratified in every pos- 
sible way by the united goodness and condescension of 
all the family. 

Two days after, I went again to Westminster Hall 
with Miss Ord. Her good mother has a ticket for 
the Duke of Newcastle's box, in which she was seated. 
This day's business consisted of examining witnesses : 
it was meant for the last meeting during this session ; 
but when it was over, Mr. Hastings arose and ad- 
dressed the Lords in a most noble and pathetic speech, 
praying them to continue their attendance till his de- 
fence was heard throughout, or, at least, not to deny 
him the finishing his answer to the first charge. 

He spoke, I believe, to the hearts of everybody, ex- 
cept his prosecutors : the whole assembly seemed evi- 
dently afiected by what he urged, upon the unexampled 
delay of justice in his trial : silence was never more 
profound than that which his voice instantly com- 
manded. Poor unhappy, injured gentleman ! How, 
how can such men practise cruelty so glaring as is 
manifested in the whole conduct of this trial ! 

From hence, as usual, I went to dine at the Queen's 
house : Mrs. Schwellenberg took me to the Queen af- 
ter coffee. 

She was writing to Lady Cremorne : she talked with 
me while she finished her letter, and then read it to 
me, exactly as in old times. She writes with admirable 
facility, and peculiar elegance of expression, as well as 
of handwriting. 

She asked me, somewhat curiously, if I had seen any 
of my old friends ? I found she meant oppositionists. 
I told her only at the trial. She ke^l TCkOi ycl ^orcir 
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verse till the dear King came into the room : he had a 
grandson of Lord Howe^s with him, a little boy ii 
petticoats, with whom he was playing, and who be 
thought remembered me. I had seen him frequentlj 
at Weymouth, and the innocent little fellow insisted 
upon making me his bows and reyerences, when told 
to make them to the Queen. 

The King asked me what had been doing at West- 
minster Hall ? I repeated poor Mr. Hastings's remon- 
strance, particularly a part of it in which he had men- 
tioned that he had already '' appealed to His Majestj» 
whose justice he could not doubt." The King looked 
a little queer, but I was glad of the opportunity of 
putting in a word for poor Mr. Hastings. 

The Queen afterwards gave me a message for mf 
dear Mr. Lock, to desire him to wait upon the Princess 
Koyal at Kew the following week, to give her his opi- 
nion of a work she had in hand ; and she spoke witk 
equally just and kind praise of submitting to his taste. 

I went on regularly to the trial till it finished for 
this year. Mr. Dallas closed his answer to the first 
charge, with great spirit and effect, and seemed to 
make numerous proselytes for Mr. Hastings. 

Thursday, June ISth. — After many invitations 
and regulations, it was settled I was to accompany my 
father on a visit of three days to Mrs. Crewe at Hamp- 
stead. 

The villa at Hampstead is small, but commo- 
dious. We were received by Mrs. Crewe with much 
kindness. The room was rather dark, and she had » 
veil to her bonnet, half down, and with this aid she 
looked still in a full blaze of beauty. I was wholly 
astonished. Her bloom, perfectly natural, is as high 
of Auscusta Lock when in her best looks, and 
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le form of her face is so exquisitely perfect that my 
je never met it without fresh admiration. She is 
irtainly, in my eyes, the most completely a beauty of 
ly woman I ever saw. I know not, even now, any 
male in her first youth who could bear the comparison, 
be uglifies everything near her. 
Her son was with her. He is just of age, and looks 
ke her elder brother ! he is a heavy, old-looking young 
lan. He is going to China with Lord Macartney. 
My former friend, young Burke, was also there. I 
as glad to renew acquaintance with him ; though I 
Hddsee some little strangeness in him: this^ however, 
Jmpletely wore off before the day was over. 

Soon after entered Mrs. Burke, Miss F , a niece, 

id Mr. Bichard Burke, the comic, humorous, bold, 
leer brother of the Mr. Burke, who, they said, was soon 
ming, with Mr. Elliot. The Burke family were in- 
ted by Mrs. Crewe to meet us. 
Mrs. Burke was just what I have always seen her, 
ft, gentle, reasonable, and obliging ; and we met, I 
ink, upon as good terms as if so many years had not 
rted us. 

At length Mr. Burke appeared, accompanied by Mr. 
liot. 

He shook hands with my father as soon as he had 
iid his devoirs to Mrs. Crewe, but he returned my 
urtesy Avith so distant a bow, that I concluded myself 
lite lost with him, from my evident solicitude in poor 
r. Hastings's cause. I could not wish that less 
'vious, thinking as I think of it ; but I felt infinitely 
leved to lose the favour of a man whom, in all other 
icles, I so much venerate, and whom, indeed, I 
^em and admire as the very first man of true genius 
^ living in this country. 
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Mrs. Crewe introduced me to Mr. Elliot : I am sure 
we were already personally known to each other, for I 
have seen him perpetually in the Managers* box, 
whence^ as often^ he must have seen me in the Grett 
Chamberlain's. He is a tall^ thin young man^ plain in 
face, dress^ and manner, but sensible^ and possibly much 
besides ; he was reserved^ however, and little else ap- 
peared. 

The moment I was named, to my great joy I fboiid 
Mr. Burke had not recollected me. He is mcnre near- 
sighted, considerably, than myself. '' Miss Barney!" 
he now exclaimed, coming forward, and quite kindBy 
taking my hand, '^I did not see you;*' and then be 
spoke very sweet words of the meeting, and of my 
looking far better than ''while I was a courtier," and 
of how he rejoiced to see that I so little suited that sta- 
tion. ''You look," cried he, *' quite renewed, revived, 
disengaged ; you seemed, when I conversed with you 
last, at the trial, quite altered ; I never saw such a 
change for the better as quitting a Court has brougbt 
about !" 

Ah ! thought I, this is simply a mistake, firom rea- 
soning according to your own feelings. I only seemed 
altered for the worse at the trial, because I there looked 
coldly and distantly, from distaste and disaffection to 
your proceedings ; and I here look changed for the 
better, only because I here meet you without the chill 
of disapprobation, and with the glow of my first admir- 
ation of you and your talents ! 

Mrs. Crewe gave him her place, and he sat by me, 
and entered into a most animated conversation upon 
Lord Macartney and his Chinese expedition, and the 
two Chinese youths who were to accompany it. These 
last he described minutely, and spoke of the extent of 
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the undertaking in high, and perhaps fanciful, terms, 
but with allusions and anecdotes intermixed, so full of 
general information and brilliant ideas, that I soon felt 
the whole of my first enthusiasm return, and with it a 
sensation of pleasure that made the day delicious to me. 

After this my father joined us, and politics took the 
lead. He spoke then with an eagerness and a vehemence 
that instantly banished the graces, though it redoubled 
the energies, of his discourse. *'The French Revolu- 
tion," he said, " which began by authorising and legal- 
ising injustice, and which by rapid steps had proceeded 
to every species of despotism except owning a despot, 
was now menacing all the universe and all mankind 
with the most violent concussion of principle and 
order." My father heartily joined, and I tacitly as- 
sented to his doctrines, though I feared not with his 
fears. 

One speech I must repeat, for it is explanatory of 
his conduct, and nobly explanatory. When he had 
expatiated upon the present dangers, even to English 
liberty and property, from the contagion of havoc and 
novelty, he earnestly exclaimed, '* This it is that has 
made me an abettor and supporter of Kings ! Kings are 
necessary, and, if we would preserve peace anM pros- 
perity, we must preserve them. We must all put our 
shoulders to the work ! Ay, and stoutly, too !'* 

This subject lasted till dinner. 

At dinner Mr. Burke sat next Mrs. Crewe, and I had 
the happiness to be seated next Mr. Burke ; and my 
other neighbour was his amiable son. 

The dinner, and the dessert when the servants were 
removed, were delightful. How I wish my dear Su- 
sanna and Fredy could meet this wonderful man when 
he is easy, happy, and with people he cordially likes ! 
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But politics^ even on his own side, must always be ex- 
cluded ; his irritability is so terrible on that theme 
that it gives immediately to his face the expression of 
a man who is going to defend himself from murderers. 

I can give you only a few little detached traits of 
what passed, as detail would be endless. 

Charles Fox being mentioned, Mrs. Crewe told ns 
that he had lately said, upon being shown some pas- 
sage in Mr. Burke's book which he had warmly op- 
posed, but which had, in the event, made its own justi- 
fication, very candidly, "Well! Burke is right — but 
Burke is often right, only he is right too soon." 

'' Had Fox seen some things in that book," answered 
Mr. Burke, " as soon, he would at this moment, in all 
probability, be first minister of this country." 

" What !" cried Mrs. Crewe, *^ with Pitt ?— No !— no! 
— Pitt won't go out, and Charles Fox will never make 
a coalition with Pitt." 

''And why not?" said Mr. Burke, drily; "why not 
this coalition as well as other coalitions V 

Nobody tried to answer this. 

" Charles Fox, however," said Mr. Burke afterwards, 
'' can never internally like the French Revolution. He 
is entangled ; but, in himself, if he should find no 
other objection to it, he has at least too much taste for 
such a revolution." 

Mr. Elliot related that he had lately been in a com- 
pany of some of the first and most distinguished men 
of the French nation, now fugitives here, and had 
asked them some questions about the new French mi- 
nistry ; they had answered that they knew them not 
even by name till now ! " Think," cried he, '* what a 
ministry that must be ! Suppose a new administration 
formed here of Englishmen of whom we had never 
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before heard the names! what statesmen they must 
be! how prepared and fitted for government! To 
begin by being at the helm !" 

Mr. Richard Burke related, very comically, various 
censures cast upon his brother, accusing him of being 
the friend of despots, and the abettor of slavery, be- 
cause he had been shocked at the imprisonment of the 
King of France, and was anxious to preserve our own 
limited monarchy in the same state in which it so long 
had flourished. 

Mr. Burke looked half alarmed at his brother's open- 
ii)g, but, when he had finished, he very good-humour- 
edly poured out a glass of wine, and, turning to me, 
said, " Come then — here's slavery for ever !" 

This was well understood, and echoed round the table 
with hearty laughter. 

" This would do for you completely, Mr. Burke," 
said Mrs. Crewe, " if it could get into a newspaper ! 
Mr. Burke, they would say, has now spoken out; the 
truth has come to light unguardedly, and his real de- 
fection from the cause of true liberty is acknowledged. 
I should like to draw up the paragraph !" 

"And add," said Mr. Burke, *'the toast was ad- 
dressed to Miss Burney, in order to pay court to the 
Queen !" 

This sport went on till, upon Mr. Elliot's again men- 
tioning France and the rising Jacobins, Mr. Richard 
Burke loudly gave a new toast — '^ Come !" cried he, 
'* here's confusion to confusion !" 

Mr. Windham, who was gone into Norfolk for the 
summer, was frequently mentioned, and always Math 
praise. Mr. Burke, upon Mr. Elliot's saying something 
of his being very thin, warmly exclaimed, " He is just 
as he should be ! If I were Windham this minute, I 
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should not wish to be thinner, nor fatter, nor taDer, 
nor shorter, nor any way, nor in anything, altered." 

Some time after, speaking of former days, you may 
believe I was struck enough to hear Mr. Burke say to 
Mrs. Crewe, "I wish you had known Mrs. Delany! 
She, was a pattern of a perfect fine lady, a real fine 
lady, of other days ! Her manners were {igiultless; 
her deportment was all elegance, her speech was all 
sweetness, and her air and address all dignity. I always 
looked up to her as the model of an accomplished 
woman of former times." 

Do you think I heard such a testimony to my most 
revered and beloved departed friend unmoved? 

Afterwards, still to Mrs. Crewe, he proceeded to say 
she had been married to Mr. Wycherley, the author. 
There I ventured to interrupt him, and tell him I 
fancied that must be some great mistake, as I had been 
well acquainted with her history from her own mouth. 
He seemed to have heard it from some good authority; 
but I could by no means accede my belief, as her 
real life and memoirs had been so long in my hands, 
written by herself to a certain period, and, for some 
way, continued by me. This, however, I did not men- 
tion. 

When we left the dining-parlour to the gentlemen. 
Miss F seized my arm, without the smallest pre- 
vious speech, and, with a prodigious Irish brogue, said 
'' Miss Burney, I am so glad you can't think to have 
this favourable opportunity of making an intimacy with 
you ! I have longed to know you ever since I became 
rational !'' 

I was glad, too, that nobody heard her ! She made 
me walk off with her in the garden, whither we had 
adjourned for a stroll, at a full gallop, leaning upon 
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my arm, and putting her face close to mine, and sput- 
taring at every ^ord from excessive eagerness. 

" I have the honour to know some of your relations 
in Ireland," she continued ; " that is, if they an t yours, 
which they are very sorry for, they are your sisters, 
which is almost the same thing. Mr. Shirley first lent 
me ' Cecilia ;' and he was so delighted to hear my re- 
marks ! Mrs. Shirley's a most beautiful creature ; she's 
grown so large and so big ! and all her daughters are 
beautiful ; so is all the family. I never saw Captain 
Phillips, but I dare say he's beautiful." 

She is quite a wild Irish girl. 

Presently she talked of Miss Palmer. " O, she loves 
you !" she cried ; " she says she saw you last Sunday, 
and she never was so happy in her life. She said you 
looked sadly." 

This Miss F is a handsome girl, and seems very 

good humoured. I imagine her but just imported, and I 
doubt not but the soft-mannered, and well-bred, and quiet 
Mrs. Burke will soon subdue this exuberance of loquacity. 

I gathered afterwards from Mrs. Crewe, that my curious 
new acquaintance made innumerable inquiries concerning 
my employment and office under the Queen. I find many 
people much disturbed to know whether I had the place 
of ihe Duchess of Ancaster, on one side, or of a chamber- 
maid, on the other. Truth is apt to lie between con- 
jectures. 

The party returned with two very singular additions to 
its number — Lord Loughborough, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Erskine. They have villas at Hampstead, and were met 
in the walk ; Mr. Erskine else would not, probably, have 
desired to meet Mr. Burke, who openly in the House of 
Commons asked him if he knew what friendship meant, 
when he pretended to call him, Mr. Burke, his friend ? 
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There was an evident disunion of the cordiality of the 
party from this time. My father, Mr. Richard Burke, 
his nephew, and Mr. Elliot entered into some general 
discourse ; Mr. Burke took up a volume of Boileaa, 
and read aloud, though to himself, and with a pleasure 
that soon made him seem to forget all intruders ; Lord 
Loughborough joined Mrs. Burke ; and Mr. Erskine, 
seating himself next to Mrs. Crewe, engrossed her en- 
tirely, yet talked loud enough for all to hear who were 
not engaged themselves. 

For me, I sat next Mrs. Erskine, who seems much 
a woman of the world, for she spoke with me jostas 
freely, and readily, and easily as if we had been oM 
friends. 

Mr. Erskine enumerated all his avocations to Mrs. 
Crewe, and, amongst others, mentioned, very calmly, 
having to plead against Mr. Crewe upon a manor business 
in Cheshire. Mrs. Crewe hastily and alarmed inter- 
rupted him, to inquire what he meant, and what might 
ensue to Mr. Crewe? '^O, nothing but the loss of the 
lordship upon that spot," he coolly answered; ''but I 
don't know that it will be given against him: I only 
know I shall have three hundred pounds for it." 

Mrs. Crewe looked thoughtful; and Mr. Erskine 
then began to speak of the new Association for Reform, 
by the friends of the people, headed by Messrs. Grey 
and Sheridan, and sustained by Mr. Fox, and openly 
opposed by Mr. Windham, as well as Mr. Burke. He 
said much of the use they had made of his name, 
though he had never yet been to the society ; and I 
began to understand that he meant to disavow it; but 
presently he added, '^l don't know whether I shall 
ever attend — I have so much to do — so little time: 
however, the people must be supported." 
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*'Pray, will you tell me," said Mrs. Crewe, drily, 
^* what you mean by the people ? I never knew." 

He looked surprised, but evaded any answer, and 
soon after took his leave, with his wife, who seems by 
no means to admire him as much as he admires himself, 
if I may judge by short odd speeches which dropped 
from her. The eminence of Mr. Erskine seems all for 
public life ; in private, his excessive egotisms undo 
him. 

Lord Loughborough instantly took his seat next to 
Mrs. Crewe; and presently related a speech which 
Mr. Erskine has lately made at some public meeting, 
and which he opened to this effect : — " As to me, gen- 
tlemen, I have some title to give my opinions freely. 
Would you know what my title is derived from? I 
challenge any man to inquire ! If he ask my birth, — 
its genealogy may dispute with kings ! If my wealth, 
it is all for which I have time to hold out my hand ! 
If my talents, — ^No ! of those, gentlemen, I leave you to 
judge for yourselves !" 

But I have now time for no more upon this day, 
except that Mr. and Mrs. Burke, in making their exit, 
gave my father and me the most cordial invitation to 
Beaconsfield in the course of the summer or autumn. 
And, indeed, I should delight to accept it. 

Mrs. Crewe, my father, and myself spent the evening 
together, a little in talking politics, when she gave me 
the pleasure to hear her say Mr. Windham was looked 
up to by all parties, for his principles as much as foj: 
his abilities. We read Rogers's sweet poem on 
Memory, dnd some other things, and retired in very 
serene good humour, I believe, with one another. 

Friday, June 22nd. — Mrs. Crewe took my father 
and myself to see the Hampstead lions. We went to 

VOL. V. Y 
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Caen Wood, to see the house and pictures. Poor Lord 
Mansfield has not been down-stairs^ the housdseeper 
told us^ for the last four years ; yet she asserts be is 
by no means superannuated, and frequently sees Ui 
▼ery intimate firiends, and seldom refuses to be consulted 
by any lawyers. He was particularly connected witk 
my revered Mrs. Delany, and I felt melancholy npos 
entering his house to recollect how often that bebfed 

lady had planned carrying thither Miss P and 

myself^ and how often we had been invited by Miss 
Murrays, my Lord's nieces. I asked after those ladies» 
and left them my respects. I heard they were up-staiD 
with Lord Mansfield, whom they never left. . 

Many things in this house were interesting, becaaie 
historical ; but I fancy the pictures, at least, not to hafe 
much other recommendation. A portrait of Pope, bf 
himself, I thought extremely curious. It is very much 
in the style of most of Jervas's own paintings. Thg 
told us that, after the burning of Lord Mansfield's 
house in town, at the time of Lord G. Gordon's riots, 
thousands came to inquire if this original portrait was 
preserved. Luckily it was at Caen Wood. 

We spent a good deal of time in the library, and saw 
first editions of almost all Queen Anne's Classics ; and 
lists of subscribers to Pope's ^ Iliad/ and many such 
matters, all enhvening to some comer or other of the 
memory. 

We then drove through Lord Southampton's pazki. 
and some other beautiful grounds in the neighbourhood. 

We spent the rest of the day quite free from inter- 
ruption, and sociably, rationally, and pleasantly. Mrs. 
Crewe obligingly promised us the loan, for reading, of 
a novel begun by her mother, Mrs. Greville, and left 
in her hands unfinished. 
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The next day Mrs. Crewe brought us to her house 
in town^ where we made regulations for seeing sights 
some day in the next week^ and then finished our very 
agreeable visit. 

Mrs. Crewe sent us the little novel the next day. It 
is merely a fragment, but has much spirit^ knowledge 
of human nature^ and gaiety of idea in most of its 
parts. As a whole we cannot judge it, but I think 
it would not have gone on improving, as the latter 
part begins already to seem spun ; yet this latter con- 
tains a story highly pathetic, and which no one could 
well read without tears. There is much merit and 
much entertainment, and here and there are masterly 
strokes : but Mrs. Ghreville, like Mrs. Thrale, seems 
to me rather adapted for shining in episodes and 
detached pieces than in any regular and long work. 
And I beiieve this owing to writing on as things arise, 
"without any arranged plan to pursue and bring to 
bear. 

June 27th. — My father took me again to Mrs. 
CJrewe in Grosvenor-street. I had infinite pleasure in 
giving warm praise to the little novel, and discrimi- 
nating the parts and passages which seem most worthy 
admiration. I saw the reially fond daughter in her 
look of listening ; and when we were broken in upon 
by the entrance of Mr. Pelham, she just named him 
and me to one another, and then said, ''You must ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Pelham, — ^but I am upon a subject I can- 
not drop. — ^You think, then — such a character, — such 
a passage" — &c. &c. And then she finished with 
^•O dear! what would one give, you would go on* 
'mihitr 

She spoke this with an eagerness which seldom breaks 
outj but which heightened her beauty indescribably. 

Y 2 
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Mr. Pelham smiled his approbation of the idea, and 
internally smiled also^ I doubt not, at sight of my phiz^ 
for certainly I did at his! He is another of the 
managers ! And we have seen one another so veiy 
often without speech> introduction, or even knowledge 
of each other's names, that the meeting, like that I Iiad 
with Mr. Elliot, had something in it almost comic, — our 
faces were so famiUar, and our voices so strange to 
each other. 

We now set out for Long Acre, to see Lord Macart* 
ncy's chariots for the Emperor of China. Mrs. Crewe 
is particularly interested in all that belongs to this 
embassy, both because her son will accompany it, and 
because Lord Macartney is her intimate friend^ as wdl 
as near relation. I leave to the newspapers your de- 
scription of these superb carriages. 

We next proceeded to the Shakspeare Gallery, which 
I had never seen. And here we met with an adven- 
ture that finished our morning's excursions. 

There was a lady in the first room, dressed rather 
singularly, quite alone, and extremely handsome, who 
was parading about with a nosegay in her hand, which 
she frequently held to her nose, in a manner that was 
evidently calculated to attract notice. We therefore 
passed on to the inner room, to avoid her. Here we 
had but just all taken our stand opposite different 
pictures, when she also entered, and, coming pretty 
close to my father, sniffed at her flowers with a sort of 
cxtatic eagerness, and then let them fall. My &ther 
picked them up, and gravely presented them to her. 
She curtsied to the ground in receiving them, and pre- 
sently crossed over the room, and, brushing past Mrs. 
Crewe, seated herself immediately by her elbow. Mrs. 
Crewe, not admiring this familiarity, moved away. 
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^ving her at the same time a look of dignified dis-* 
tance that was almost petrifying. 

It did not prove so to this lady, who presently fol- 
lowed her to the next picture, and, sitting as close. as 
she could to where Mrs. Crewe stood, began singing 
various quick passages, without words or connexion. 

I saw Mrs. Crewe much alarmed, and advanced to 
stand by her, meaning to whisper her that we had 
better leave the room ; and this idea was not checked 
by seeing that the flowers were artificial. 

By the looks we interchanged we soon mutually said, 
*' This is a rhad woman.'* We feared irritating her by a 
sudden flight, but gently retreated, and soon got 
quietly into the large room; when she bounced up 
with a great noise, and, throwing the veil of her bon- 
net violently back, as if fighting it, she looked after us, 
pointing at Mrs. Crewe. 

Seriously frightened, Mrs. Crewe seized my father's 
arm, and hurried up two or three steps into a small 
apartment Here Mrs. Crewe, addressing herself to 
an elderly gentleman, asked if he could inform tho 
people below that a mad woman was terrifying the 
company ; and while he was receiving her commission 
with the most profound respect, and with an evident 
air of admiring astonishment at her beauty, we heard 
a rustling, and, looking round, saw the same figure 
hastily striding after us, and in an instant at our elbows. 

Mrs. Crewe turned quite pale; it was palpable she 
was the object pursued, and she most civilly and meekly 
articulated, ^^ I beg your pardon, ma'am," as she hastily 
passed her, and hurried down the steps. 

We were going to run for our lives, when Miss Towns- 
hend whispered Mrs. Crewe it was only Mrs. Wells the 
actress, and said she was certainly only performing 
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Tag^es to try eflfect, which she was quite fiunoos fiir 

doing. 

It would have been fi>od for a painter to have seen 
Mrs. Crewe daring this cxplanatioiL All her temr 
instantly 'gave way to indignation ; and aeaiedy aar 
pencil could equal the high vivid glow of her chedn. 
To find herself made the object of game to the bv- 
lesque humour of a bold player, was an indignity it 
could not brook, and her mind was immediatrfy it 
work how to assist herself against such unj^ovdud 
and unauthorized effirontery. 

The elderly gentleman who, with g^reat CBgexaem, 
had followed Mrs. Crewe, accompanied by a yooK 
man who was of his party, requested more particobd^ 
her commands ; but before Mrs. Crewe's astoniduaat 
and resentment found words, Mrs. Wells, singing, aid 
throwing herself into extravagant attitudes, agiin 
rushed down the steps, and fixed her eyes on Mis 
Crewe. 

This, however, no longer served her purpose. Mn. 
Crewe fixed her in return, and with a firm, composed, 
commanding air and look that, though it did not make 
this strange creature retreat, somewhat disconcerted 
her for a few minutes. 

She then presently affected a violent coughing — sudi 
a one as almost shook the room ; though such a fiireed 
and unnatural noise as rather resembled howlinsr than 
a cold. 

This over, and perceiving Mrs. Crewe still steadily 
keeping her ground, she had the courage to come up 
to us, and, with a flippant air, said to the eldeify 
gentleman, " Pray, sir, will you tell me what it is 
o'clock ?'• 

He looked vexed to \)e c^<&d ^ moment firom looking 
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at MrSk Crewe, and, with a forbidding gravity, an- 
swered her — '• About two." 

'* No offence, I hope, sir ?'' cried she, seeing him turn 
eagerly from her. 

He bowed without looking at her, and she strutted 
away, still, however, keeping in sight, and playing 
▼arious tricks, her eyes perpetually turned towards 
Mrs. Crewe, who as regularly met them, with an 
expression such as might have turned a softer culprit 
to stone. 

Our cabal was again renewed, and Mrs. Crewe again 
told this gentleman to make known to the proprietors 
of the gallery that this person was a nuisance to the 
company, when, suddenly re-approaching us, she called 
out, ** Sir ! sir ! " to the younger of our new protectors. 

He coloured, and looked much alarmed, but only 
bowed. 

'* Pray, sir," cried she, " what 's o'clock ?" 

He looked at his watch, and answered. 

*' You don't take it ill, 1 hope, sir?" she cried. 

He only bowed. 

" I do no harm, sir," said she; " I never bite !" 

The poor young man looked aghast, and bowed 
lower ; but Mrs. Crewe, addressing herself to the elder, 
said aloud, '* I beg you, sir, to go to Mr. Boydell ; you 
may name me to him — Mrs. Crewe." 

Mrs. Wells at this walked away, yet still in sight. 

" You may tell him what has happened, sir, in all 
our names. You may tell him Miss Burney — " 

**Ono!" cried I, in a horrid fright, "I beseech I 
may not be named ! And, indeed, ma'am, it may be 
better to let it all alone. It will do no good ; and it 
may all get into the newspapers." 

" And if it does," cried Mrs. Crewe, '* what is it to 
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m? We bare donenotliiBg; wehxwe gmmtoijSeiieB, 
HDcl made no disturbance. TIus pcnon has frightened 
tl» all wilfully, andntterlj without pi o r o c a iicm ; andnov 
»tio can frighten us no longer, she would braTens^ 
Jx?t licr fell her own storj, and how will it harm nsT 

" Still,** cried I, '' I must always fear being brought 
itito any newspaper cabals. Let the fact be ever so 
tntich against her, she will think the drcumstances all 
to hor honour if a paragraph comes oat beginning 
♦Mr». Crewe and Mrs. Wells.'" 

MrH. (7rcwo liked this sound as little as I dioald 
havo liked it in placing my own name where I pot hers. 
Mio licMitatcd a little what to do, and we all walked 
down-stairs, where instantly this bold woman followed 
us, paraded up and down the long shop withadramatie 
air while our group was in conference, and then, sittii^ 
down at the clerk's desk, and calling in a footman, she 
desired him to wait while she wrote a note. 

She scribbled a few lines, and read aloud her direc- 
tion, '* To Mr. Topham ;" and giving the note to the 
man, said, "Tell your master that is something to make 
him laugh. Bid him not send to the press till I see 
him." 

Now as Mr. Topham is the editor of 'The World,* 
and notoriously her protector, as her having his foot- 
man acknowledged, this looked rather serious^ and 
Mrs. Crewe began to partake of my alarm. She 
therefore, to my infinite satisfaction, told her new 
friend that she desired he would name no names, but 
merely mention that some ladies had been frightened. 

I was very glad indeed to gain this point, and the 
good gentleman seemed enchanted with any change 
that occasioned a longer discourse. 

We then got into Mrs. Crewe's carriage, and not till 
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then would this facetious Mrs. Wells qiiit the shop. 
And she walked in sight, dodging us, and playing 
antics of a tragic sort of gesture, till we drove out of 
her power to keep up with us. What a strange 
creature ! 



Mr. Arthur Young to Miss Burney, 

Bradfield Farm, June 18th, 1792. 

What a plaguy business 'tis to take up one's pen to 
write to a person who is constantly moving in a vortex 
of pleasure, brilliancy, and wit, — whose movements 
and connections are, as it were, in another world ! 
One knows not how to manage the matter with such 
folks, till you find by a little approximation and fric- 
tion of tempers and things that they are mortal, and 
no more than good sort of people in the main, only 
garnished with something we do not possess ourselves. 
Now, then, the consequence — 

Only three pages to write, and one lost in introduc- 
tion ! To the matter at last. 

It seemeth that you make a journey to Norfolk. 
Now do ye see, if you do not give a call on the farmer, 
and examine his ram (an old acquaintance), his bull, 
his lambs, calves, and crops, he will say but one thing 
of you — that you are fit for a court, but not for a farm ; 
and there is more happiness to be found among my 
rooks than in the midst of all the princes and prin- 
cesses of Golconda. I would give an hundred pound 
to see you married to a farmer that never saw London, 
with plenty of poultry ranging in a few green fields, 
and flowers and shrubs disposed where they should be, 
around a cottage, and not around a breakfast-room in 
Portman-square, fading in eyes that know not to 
admire them. In honest truth now, let me request 
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your company here. It will give us all infinite pleasoieL 
You are habituated to admirationy but you shall hate 
here what is much better — the firiendahip of those who 
loved you long before the world admired yoo. Cone^ 
and make old firiends happy. 

A. YOUKG. 

Mr. Jacob Bryant to Miss Bumey. 

Cypenhaniy Jmie SSdi, ITU 

My D£AR Madam> — Any intimation firom you will 
have a great weight with me, as well as from yon 
bxolhfiar> whose extensive learning I wdl know, and fix 
whom 1 hare all due regard. Mr. Porson s case hii 
been agitated among some persons in these parts win 
are acquainted with his litaraiy merit, and wrish wdl 
to him on that account ; and it shall be my endeavour 
to promote his interest whenever I see any opportunity. 
When Sir George Baker made his collection for the 
benefit of Mr. P., I always threw in my mite, and 
always wished to have him more effectually benefited. 
You may therefore depend upon my acceding to the 
general subscription of 10/., and, if I have any chance 
interest, employing it in his favour. 

I am going to publish at lai^e the Uttle tr^itise 
which you were so very good as to accept. This has 
been determined upon in consequence of many soUcita- 
tions and of letters from persons of rank ; who, how- 
ever, I little thought would have been interested 
about religion. As there are some few variations in 
the new impression, I shall beg of you to let me have 
the present copy returned, and another more correct 
shall be sent for your kind acceptance, and one also 
for the acceptance of your brother. I print seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies, and the whole profit of the im- 
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pression I purpose to present to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel — some few copies excepted, 
which I shall give away to my select friends. As the 
whole is designed for a charity^ I should be glad to 
have those select friends, and all my friends, promote 
the sale as far as their influence can prevail. 

The times are alarming^ but I hope God will please 
to preserve his Churchy and maintain for us our excel- 
lent constitution. One great article of assurance is 
the general love of the Eang ; for there are those who 
abound with wickedness and slander, yet the general 
turn of the nation is to afiection and loyalty. May 
Heaven long preserve those excellent personages whom 
you love and I love, and for whose happiness I shall 
ever be solicitous. I am. 

My dear Madam, 
Your most affectionate friend and servant, 

Jacob Bryant. 



I began, or rather returned, a new visiting acquaint- 
ance in Lady Hesketh, whom I have long and often 
met at other houses. She is a well-informed, well- 
bred, sensible woman ; somewhat too precise and stifi^ 
but otherwise agreeable. 

Charles, our new doctor, has set on foot a subscrip- 
tion which gives me great pleasure. It is for his very 
learned friend Mr. Person, a man of the first-rate 
erudition, he tells me, in Europe. His promising 
talents drew him in childhood from obscurity, and he 
received a learned education by a liberal contribution 
of learned men, under the patronage of Sir George 
Baker. Since this, sundry circumstances, too long for 
paper, have occasioned his being suddenly left at 
large without a guinea! This subscription is in- 
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tended to amount to about 1400/., whicli is to be laid 
out in an annuity for his life. It is not desired as 
his whole support, for his talents will be still his for- 
tune ; but to enable him to exercise them liberally, 
and not to write for daily bread. Mr. Baines, master 
of the Charter House, Charles's late competitor, and 
two others whom I forget, are joint agents and col- 
lectors with Charles in this very laudable business. It 
has been undertaken, and is still conducted, unknown 
to Mr. Porson. 

The four agents each subscribed 50/., for they 
are all close and intimate and attached friends to 
Mr. Porson. Mr. Windham has given Charles 251. 
towards it from himself, and the same sum from Lwd 
Spencer. I have myself had the pleasure to procaie 
101. from my good Mr. Bryant. The subscription is 
now nearly completed. They have been as successful 
as active, and applied only to the rich and learned— 
that is, those who can spare the money, and appreciate 
its destination. 
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PART VIII. 

1792. 

July. — ^I have kept no memorandams of this month, 
which I spent chiefly with our dear Etty, in Titchfidd- 
street. Its history^ though both pleasant and inte- 
resting, is not for paper, and therefore I now glide 
past it. 

One whole day I spent in it with Mrs. Matthew 
Montagu, alone^ except for her fine five babies, the 
eldest not quite five years of age ! It was a domestie 
and pleasant day, and confirmed my good opinion and 
regard for this amiable and very cultivated woman. 
My old friend, her husband, was gone to the north, to 
forward addresses to our dear King, upon his pro- 
clamation. 

Dr. Shepherd explained to me the motive of my 
receiving from Miss Knight her ' Marcus Flaminius:' 
it was in consequence of her hearing that I had recom- 
mended the perusal of her 'Dinarbas' to the Prin- 
cesses. 'Dinarbas' is dedicated to the Queen, who 
had put it into my hands before she had read it, for 
some account of its merits. I am sure their Boyal 
Highnesses could read nothing more chastely fitted 
for them. 

♦ « « 4c 

Our ambassador is recalled from France; Bussia 
has declared war against that wretched kingdom. Bat 
it may defy a\\ ouVw^xd enemies to prove in any 
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degree destructive in comparison with its lawless and 
barbarous inmates. We shall soon have no authentic 
accounts from Paris, as no English are expected to 
reinain after the Ambassador^ and no French will dare 
to write^ in such times of pillage^ what may carry them 
'* a la lanteme'^ 



Miss Bumey to Mrs. 



Chelfiea College, July 5tb, 1792. 

I MUST rejoice to see such long letters from my 

-dearest M y so much in her old and early style of 

openness and communication, little as I can rejoice to 
think of her so distant, or to see her sympathy in that 
point. However, though we must take the world as it 
is, filled with contrarieties, pain balancing pleasure, 
and evil hovering over good, we must not, we need 
not, I trust, resist the consolations of kindness for dis- 
turbances which we owe neither to misconduct nor to 
folly. Amongst these stands separation from friends ; 
and though such indulgence of sorrow as lessens our 
exertions in the duties of life is blamable and selfish, 
there can surely be neither crime nor reproach in mo- 
derate regret, even though it should be constant. 
Certainly those who in early life have formed no 
friendships that cling to their growing, and wear un- 
wasted to their later years, can be ill deserving to 
exdte regard in others ; for the heart that can be shut 
up in the first youth must be wanting in all gifts of 
social participation for every period of existence. I 
must therefore, without impeachment of contentment 
or of conscience, continue to lament, and to hear 
lamented, the distance which situation places between 

OS. 
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I am much better again in health, my dear tnemL 
I rqoicc your little ones are well. Do yoa get at d 
stouter yourself ? Do you drink goat^s milk ? Does 
your place improTO in beanty about yoa ? Who are 
your twelve visiting houses ? Whether yoa like ibem 
or not^ give roe some idea by whom yoa are sur- 
rounded. 

Madame de Genlis, now Madame Bralard, is in 
England, but I have not seen her. She seemed to 
me, when here last, one of the most fascinating and 
well-informed of women ; but such tales are now ciroh 
lated to her disadvantage that I am not ambitioolt of her 
notice, and therefore I rejoice she has not renewed oor 
acquaintance. Yet, till of late, I was disposed both to 
love and reverence her ; and even now^ her works are 
all so highly framed to do her honour, that, should I 
meet with anv one friend who would vindicate her. I 
feel readv to disbelieve, in her favour, a thousand foes. 
Your ideas and anticipations may be just, but they 
may, also, do her wrong ; I would not, therefore, take 
from her the power of showing a firmer mind in mere 
expectation of a weaker. 

Adieu, my ever dear friend — Heaven bless voa! 

'f.b. 



Miss Palmer married Lord Inchiquin, and I wrote 
her my good wishes, which she answered by return of 
post- with an affectionate invitation to introduce me to 
her lord, and a warm avowal of her happiness. I 
heartily hope it may be permanent. 

I spared a few minutes — not more — ^to meet Mrs. 
Chapone at Mrs. Oid!^ ^Xka evening, and to meet 
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Mr. Smelt and Mrs. Cholmley another. The two 
latter I know not when I may hope to see again ; they 
are now gone to settle in the north, and have relin- 
quished entirely their beautiful little house at Kew. I 
am very sorry. Mrs. Chapone, who seems unalterable^ 
I may yet hope to meet often. 

Mr. Jajcob Bryant to Miss Burney, 

Cypenham, near Windsor, August 7tb, 1793. 

Dear Madam, — When I come to town, which will be 
probably soon, it shall be my first business to wait on 
you, and to beg your acceptance of a copy from the 
new impression of my Treatise " On the Truth of the 
Christian Beligion ;" and if I should have the mis- 
fortune, a third time, not to meet with you, still this 
mark of my true esteem shall be left> and will meet^ 
I hope, with a favourable reception. 

I am purchasing a house in town — ^which news, how- 
ever private and limited, had not escaped the know- 
ledge of some whose wonderful comprehension and 
memory scarcely anything within their verge, however 
minute, escapes. I was, with great condescension and 
much easy wit, rallied, as having certainly views o£ 
hymeneal connections ; or, in the more common phrase- 
ology of the world, as being determined to — alter my 
condition. That I entertain some prospect of an 
alteration is certain; but it is such a change as must 
be expected by a person at my very advanced term of 
life. 

I told you that the pretty dog Hector, which I pre- 
sented to a most lovely little Princess, is dead, and I 
am commanded to procure another, as the misfortune 
is said to have been attended with many tears and a 
g^eat regret. A lady of quality has offered me a 

VOL. v. X 



[PAnm IB 

fnmle far this porpoM^ whose name is FHrL W 1 1 
not be a degndatiiNi, after math an lieroic tUktoflh |le 
an animal of so mean and Tolgar an ^ppellfttai ^ 
inferior to Miss, and baidj eqaivalent to Goqwfcfli 
Gipsj ? I hare no book, eitlier ancient or note 
to which I can apply tor infaimation. Yen may fW 
sibly ease my doabts by saying. Change the naine,!! 
change be requisite, and for FHrt read Flora, fll 
then all will be welL 

This inquiry may periiapa be of as much importaice 
as many that hare been agitated^ such as thfise^ 
whether the sea be free to aU» or diut? wh^herfl* 
originally are equal or unequal? whether war li 
natural or unnatural ? add to these^ the disputes aM 
the rights of men, to which I subjoin — the rightiit 
fools. The last of these has not been safEfiiai% 
considered, and a very large body of respectable po- 
sons, including idiots, naturals, simpletons, change- 
ling^, &c., have been passed over with too little notica 
You will perhaps think me prejudiced in favour of a 
society to which I may possibly be in some degree 
allied, and bring this rhapsody in full proof of yoor 

opinion. 

I am, my dear Madam, 

Your most sincere and 

affectionate humble servant, 

Jacob Bryant. 



Monday, September 24th. — ^We set out for Hal- 
stead, in Essex, — our Etty, her lovely Marianne^ and 
I ; and there we were most affectionately welcomed by 
Mrs. Hawkins^ and by // caro sposo. Sophia skipped 
with joy, and Cecilia was all smiles, grace, and enchant- 
ment. 
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or time was almost all corroded by the general 
m for the political safety of all manner of people ; 
successes of the fiends of France filled us with 
want horror, and the necessity of guarding against 
contagion of plunder and equality, amongst the 
r and the wicked^ or the duped and the dupers^ 
ipied us perpetually. 

Mrs. Fhillips to Miss Burney. 

Mickleham, September, 1792. 

i^E shall shortly^ I believe^ have a little colony of 
Ttunate (or rather, fortunate, since here they are 
) French noblesse in our neighbourhood. Sunday 
ling Bavely informed Mr. Lock that two or three 
ilies had joined to take Jenkinson's house. Juniper 
I, and that another family had taken a small 
se at Westhumble, which the people very reluc- 
ly let, upon the Christian-like supposition that, 
[g nothing but French papishes, they would never 
Our dear Mr. Lock, while this was agitating, 
. word to the landlord that he would be answerable 
the rent ; however, before this [message arrived, 
family were admitted. The man said they had 
ded very hard indeed, and said, if he did but know 
distress they had been in, he would not hesitate, 
his house is taken by Madame de Broglie, daughter 
he Mareschal^ who is in the army with the French 
ices ; or, rather, wife to his son, Victor Broglie, 
veiy lately General of one of the French armies, 
at present disgraced, and fled nobody knows 
re. This poor lady came over in an open boat, 
i 2L son younger than my Norbury, and was fourteen 
rs at sea. She has other ladies with her, and gen- 
len, and two little girls, who had been sent to 

z2 
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England some weeks ago ; they are all to lodge in a 
sort of cottage, containing only a kitchen and parlour 
on the ground floor. 

I long to offer them my house^ and have been mneh 
gratified by finding Mr. Lock immediately determined 
to visit them ; his taking this step will secore them 
the civilities, at least, of the other neighbours. 

At Jenkinson's are — la Marquise de la Chatre, 
whose husband is with the emigrants ; her son ; M. de 
Narbonne, lately Ministre de la Guerre; M. dc 
Montmorency; Charles or Theodore Lameth; Jan- 
court ; and one or two more, whose names I have for* 
gotten, are either arrived to-day, or expected. I fed 
infinitely interested for all these persecuted persons. 
Pray tell me whatever you hear of M. de Liancomtf 
&c. Heaven bless you ! 



Miss Burney to Dr. Bumey. 

HaUtead, October 2nd, ^ 

My dearfst Padre, — I have just got your direction, 
in a letter from ray mother, and an account that yon 
seem to be in health and spirits ; so now I think it 
high time to let you know a little about some of yonr 
daughters, lest you should forget you have any such 
incumbrances. 

In the first place, two of them, Esther and F. B., 
had a safe and commodious journey hither, in the 
midst of pattering showers and cloudy skies, making 
up as well as they could for the deficiencies of the 
elements by the dulcet recreation of the concord of 
sweet sounds ; not fro m tabrets and harps, but fiwn 
the harmony of hearts with tongues.) 

In the second place, a third of them, Charlotte F., 
writes word bet caro sposoV^s Q.otLl\\WLed very tolerably 
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well this last fortnight, and that she still desires to 
receive my visit according to the first appointment. 

In the third place, a fourth of them, Sarah, is living 
upon French politics and with French fugitives, at 
Bradfield, where she seems perfectly satisfied with 
foreign forage. 

In theiburth place, Susanna, another of them, sends 
cheering histories of herself and her tribe, though she 
concludes them with a sighing ejaculation of ^'I wish I 
did not know there was such a country as France !*' 

So much for your daughters. 

Mr. Hawkins's house is pleasantly situated, and all 
that belongs to its mistress is nearly perfect. Even 
its master is more to my gusto than I have ever known 
him before, for he is engaged in writing notes for 
answers to Paine, Mackintosh, Rouse, Priestley, Price, 
and a score more of Mr. Burke's incendiary antago- 
nists. I wish to spirit him on to collect them into a 
pamphlet and give them to the public, but he is 
doubtftil if it would not involve him in some heavy 
expense. I rather think the contrary, for he has 
really written well, and with an animation that his 
fityle of conversation had not made me expect. It is 
impossible to be under the roof of an English clergy- 
man, and to witness his powers of making leisure 
useful, elegant, and happy, without continual internal 
reference to the miserable contrast of the unhappy 
clergy of France. 

To-day's papers teem with the promise of great and 
decisive victories to the arms of the Duke of Bruns^ 
wick. I tremble for the dastardly revenge menaced to 
the most injured King of France and his family. I 
dare hardly wish the advance and success of the com* 
bined armies, in the terror of such consequeucea* 
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Yet the fate and future tranquillity of all Europe 
seem inevitably involved in the prosperity or the 
failure of this expedition. The depression or encou- 
ragement it roust give to political adventurers, who, at 
all times, can stimulate the rabble to what they please^ 
will surely spread far, deep, and wide, according to 
the event of French experiment upon the minds, man- 
ners, and powers of men; and the feasibihty d 
expunging all past experience, for the purpose of 
treating the world as if it were created yesterday, and 
every man^ woman, and child were let loose to act from 
their immediate suggestion, without reference to 'wbai 
is past, or sympathy in anything that is present, or 
precaution for whatever is to come. It seems, in 
truth, no longer the cause of nations alone, but of 
individuals; not a dispute for a form of government 
but for a condition of safety. 

Ever and ever most dutifully and 

affectionately, your 

F.B. 

Friday, October 5th. — I left Halstead, and set off, 
alone, for Bradfield Hall, which was but one stage of 
nineteen miles distant. 

Sarah, who was staying with her aunt, Mrs. Young, 
expected me, and came running out before the chaise 
stopped at the door, and Mr. Young following, with 
both hands full of French newspapers. He welcomed 
me with all his old spirit and impetuosity, exclaiming 
his house never had been so honoured since its founda- 
tion, nor ever could be again, unless I re-visited it in 
my way back, even though all England came in the 
mean time ! 
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X)o you not know him well^ my Susan^ by this open-* 
ing rhodomontade ? 

''But where," cried he, " is Hetty ? O that Hetty ! 
Why did you not bring her with you ? That wonder- 
ful creature ! I have half a mind to mount horse, and 
gallop to Halstead to claim her! What is there 
there to merit her ? What kind of animals have you 
left her with ? Anything capable of understanding her ?'' 

Daring this we mounted up-stairs, into the dining- 
room. Here all looked cold and comfortless, and no 
Mrs. Young appeared. I inquired for her, and heard 
that her youngest daughter. Miss Patty, had just had 
a fall from her horse, which had bruised her face, and 
occasioned much alarm. 

The rest of the day we spoke only of French poli- 
tics. Mr. Young is a severe penitent of his democratic 
principles, and has lost even all pity for the Comtituant 
Mevolutionnaires, who had *' taken him in " by their 
doctrines, but cured him by their practice, and who 
*' ought better to have known what they were about 
before they presumed to enter into action." 

Even the Due de Liancourt, who was then in a small 
house at Bury, merited, he said, all the personal mis- 
fortunes that had befallen him. " I have real obliga- 
tions to him," he added^ '^ and therefore I am anxious 
to show him any respect, and do him any service, in 
Iiis present reverse of fortune ; but he has brought it 
all on himself, and, what is worse, on his country." 

He wrote him, however, a note to invite him to 
dinner the next day. The Duke wrote an answer, that 
he lamented excessively being engaged to meet Lord 
Euston, and dine with the Bury aldermen. 

I must now tell you the history of this poor Duke's 
arriving in England, for it involves a revival of loyalty 
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— an effort to malce some amends to his unhappy sove- 
reign for the misery into which he had largely contri- 
buted to plunge him — ^which^ with me, has made his 
peace for ever. 

But first I should teU^ he was the man who almofit 
compelled the every-waj-deluded Louis to sanction the 
National Assembly by his presence when first it re- 
sisted his orders. The Queen and all her party were 
strongly against the measure^ and prophesied it would 
be the ruin of his authority ; but the Duke^ highly am* 
bitious of fame^ as Mr. Young describes him, and will- 
ing to sacrifice everything to the new systems then 
pervading all France^ suddenly rushed into his closed 
upon the privilege of being one of the five or seven Pairs 
de France who have that licence, and, with a strong 
and forcible eloquence, declared nothing but his con- 
cession would save the nation from a civil war ; while 
his entering, imarmed, into the National Assembly, 
would make him regarded for ever as the father and 
saviour of his people, and secure him the powerful 
sovereignty of the grateful hearts of all his subjects. 

He succeeded, and the rest is public. 

Certainly he can never recollect this incident, with 
whatever good or even noble sentiments he had been 
wrought up to it, without the severest pain. What 
might have been the event of an opposite conduct, no 
one can tell ; but it is difficult to figure to the most 
terrible imagination anything so dreadful, anything 
indeed not better than what happened. Mr. Young is 
persuaded that, but for this manoeuvre of the Duke, and 
some similar acts of his first associates, none of these 
evils would have come to pass : M. de Calonne's con- 
ciliatory articles would have been agreed to by the 
King and the people, and the government gradually 
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have been amended, and blood and villany have 
looked another way. 

This incident, which I have here mentioned, has set 
all the Coblentz party utterly and for ever against the 
Puke. He had been some time in extreme anguish for 
the unhappy King, whose ill treatment on the 20th of 
June, 1792, reached him while commandant at Rouen. 
He then first began to see that the Monarch or the 
Jacobins must inevitably fall, and he could scarce swp^ 
port the prospect of ultimate danger threatening the 
former. I have since been told, by a gentleman then 
at Rouen, that he was never surprised in his room, at 
that period, but he was found mordcmt his fist, and in 
lu:tion of desperation. Ah ! — well he might ! 

When the news reached him of the bloody 10th of 
August, a plan which for some time he had been form- 
ing, of gaining over his regiment to the service of the 
King, was rendered abortive. Yet all his officers ex- 
cept one had promised to join in any enterprise for 
their insulted master. He had hoped to get the King 
toJSouen under this protection, as I gather, though 
this matter has never wholly transpired. But the 
Eang could not be persuaded to trust any one. How 
should he ?— -especially a Revolutionnaire ? 

No time now was to be lost, and, in his first impe- 
tuosity of rage and despair, he instantly summoned his 
officers and his troops ; and, in the midst of them all, 
tipon the parade or place of assembling, he took off his 
hat, and called out aloud ^^ Vive le Roi !" 

His officers echoed the sound, all but one! — yet not 
a soldier joined. Again he waved his hat, and louder 
and louder called out "Vive le Roi !*' And then every 
soldier repeated it after him. 

Enchanted with hope, he felt one exulting moment. 
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when this single dissentient officer called out aloud, u 
soon as the loyal cry was over, '' As an officer of die 
Nation I forbid this! — ^Vive la Nation!" 

The Duke instantly had the man arrested, and retired 
to his apartment to compose his excess of agitatioii 
and consider how to turn this promise of loyalty to Ae 
service of his now imprisoned King; but, in a short 
time^ an officer strongly attached to him entered tk 
room hastily, and cried^ " Sctuvez wus, M. de Lumr 
court I — ^be speedy — the Jacobin party of Bouen have 
heard of your indiscretion, and a price is this moment 
set upon your head !'* 

. The Duke knew too well with whom he had to act, for 
a moment's hesitation. To serve the King was not 
impossible, as he had but to appear in order to lie 
massacred. He could only save his own life by fi^ht 

In what manner he effected his escape out of Booet 
he has never mentioned. I believe he was assisted by 
those who, remaining behind, could only be named to 
be torn in pieces for their humanity. The same Freni^ 
gentleman whom I have just mentioned^ M. Jamard, 
a French priest, tells me no human being knows whea 
or how he got away, and none suspected him to be 
gone for two days. He went first to Abbeville; ther^ 
for two days, he appeared everywhere, walking aboat 
in his regimentals, and assuming an air of having 
nothing to apprehend. This succeeded, as his indis- 
cretion had not yet spread at Abbeville; but, mean- 
while, a youth whom he had brought up from a chiUl 
and on whose fond regard and respect he could rely, 
was employed in seeking him the means of passing 
over to England. This was infinitely difficult, as he 
was to leave France without any passport. 

How he quitted Abbeville I know not ; but he was 
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in another town, near the coast, three days, still waiting 
for a safe conveyance; and here, finding his danger 
increased greatly by delay, he went to some common 
house, without dress or equipage or servants that could 
betray him, and spent his whole time in bed, under 
pretence of indisposition, to avoid being seen. 

At length his faithful young groom succeeded ; and 
he got, at midnight, into a small boat, with only two 
men. He had been taken for the King of France by 
one, who had refused to convey him ; and some friend^ 
who assisted his escape, was forced to get him off, at 
last, by holding a pistol to the head of his conductor, 
and protesting he would shoot him through and 
through, if he made further demur, or spoke aloud. 
It was dark, and midnight. 

Both he and his groom planted themselves in the 
bottom of the boat, and were covered with fagots, 
lest any pursuit should ensue: and thus wretchedly 
they were suffocated till they thought themselves at a 
safe distance from France. The poor youth then, first 
looking up, exclaimed, '*Ah! nous sommes perdus! 
they are carrying us back to our own country !" The 
Duke started up; he had the same opinion, but thought 
opposition vain ; he charged him to keep silent and 
quiet ; and after about another league, they found this, 
at least, a false alarm, owing merely to a thick fog or 
mist. 

At length they landed — at Hastings, I think. The 
boatman had his money, and they walked on to the 
nearest public-house. The Duke, to seem English, 
called for '* Pot Portere'' It was brought him, and he 
drank it off in two draughts, his drought being ex- 
treme; and he called for another instantly. That 
also, without any suspicion or recollection of conse- 
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qucnces, was as hastily swallowed ; and what ensued 
he knows not. He was intoxicated, and fell into a 
profound sleep. 

His groom helped the people of the house to carry 
him up-stairs and put him to hed. 

How long he slept he knows not, but he woke in the 
middle of the night without the smallest consciousness 
of where he was, or what had happened, France alone 
was in his head — France and its horrors, which no- 
thing — not even English porter and intoxication and 
sleep — could drive away. 

He looked round the room with amaze at first, and 
soon after with consternation. It was so unfurnished, 
so miserable, so lighted with only one small bit of a 
candle, that it occurred to him he was in a maison de 
force — thither conveyed in his sleep. 

The stillness of everything confirmed this dreadful 
idea. He arose, slipped on his clothes, and listened at 
the door. He heard no sound. He was scarce yet, I 
suppose, quite awake, for he took the candle, and de- 
termined to make an attempt to escape. 

Down-stairs he crept, neither hearing nor making 
any noise; and he found himself in a kitchen: he 
looked round, and the brightness of a shelf of pewter 
plates struck his eye; under them were pots and kettles 
shining and polished. ''AhT cried he to himself, 
"je Auts en Angleterre !'' The recollection came all 
at once at sight of a cleanliness which, in these ar- 
ticles, he says, is never met with in France. 

He did not escape too soon, for his first cousin, the 
good Due de la Rochefoucault, another of the first 
Kevolutionnaires, was massacred the next month. The 
character he has given of this murdered relation is the 
most affecting, in praise and virtues, that can possibly 
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be heard. Sarah has heard him till she could not 
keep the tears from her eyes. They had been eleves 
together^ and loved each other as the tenderest 
brothers. 

You will all be as sorry as I was myself to hear that 
every ill story of la Comtesse de Genlis was confirmed 
by the Duke. She was resident at Bury, when he ar- 
rived, with Mile. Egalite, Pamela, Henrietta Circe, 
and several others, who appeared in various ways, as 
artists, gentlemen, domestics, and equals, on various 
occasions. The history of their way of life is extra- 
ordinary, and not very comprehensible; probably 
owing to the many necessary difficulties which the new 
system of equality produces. 

The Duke accuses Madame Brulard of being a prin- 
cipal instrument of French misery. The Duke d'Or- 
leans, he says, is indisputably the primary cause of the 
long and dreadful anarchy of his country, and Madame 
Brulard had an influence which as indisputably carried 
him on, since it did not stop him. The Duke adores 
the Duchess of Orleans, whom he describes as one of 
the most amiable and exemplary of women ; and he 
declares she has not a friend who forbears detesting 
Madame Brulard, who is a woman of the first abilities, 
but of inexhaustible intrigue and ambition. The Due 
d^Orleans he has had some personal pique with, I be- 
lieve, as he made no scruple to say that if he met him 
in London he should instantly cane him. He calls him 
a villain and a coward. 

A lady of Bury, a sister of Sir Thomas Gage, had 
been very much caught by Madame Brulard, who had 
almost lived at the house of Sir Thomas. Upon the 
arrival of the Duke he was invited to Sir Thomas 
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Gsiges immediately ; and Miss G , calling upon 
Madame Bmlard, mentioned him, and asked if Bhe 
knew him ? — No» she answered; but she had seen him. 
This was innocently repeated to the Duke^ who then, in 
a transport of nge, broke oat with '' EUe nCa vu ! and 
is that all? — Does she forget that she has spoke to me? 
that she has heard me too?'* And then he related 
what I have written, and added, that when all wm 
wearing the menacing aspect of anarchy, before it broke 
oat, and before he was ordered to his regiment at Bouei^ 
he had desired an audience of Madame Brolard, fir 
the first time, haTing been always a Mend of Madame 
d^Orleans, and consequently her enemy. She was im- 
willing to see him, but he would not be refused. He 
then told her that France was upon the point of min, 
and that the Due d^Orleans, who had been its destnie- 
tion, and *' the disgrace of the Revolution," could alone 
now prevent the impending havoc. He charged her 
therefore^ forcibly and peremptorily, to take in charge 
a change of measures, and left her with an exhortation 
which he then flattered himself would have some chance 
of averting the coming dangers. But quickly after 
she quitted France voluntarily, and settled in England. 
'' And can she have forgot all this ?" cried he. 

I know not if this was repeated to Madame de Bra- 
lard ; but certain it is she quitted Bury with the utmost 
expedition. She did not even wait to pay her debts, 
and left the poor Henrietta Circe behind, as a sort of 
hostage, to prevent alarm. The creditors, however, 
finding her actually gone, entered the house, and poor 
Henrietta was terrified into hysterics. Probably she 
knew not but they were Jacobins, or would act upon 
Jacobin principles. 
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Madame Brulard then sent for her, and remitted 
money, and proclaimed her intention of returning to 
Suffolk no more. 

The Duke is now actually in her house. There was 
no other vacant that suited him so well. 

I am much interested in Susan's account of poor 
Madame de Broglie. How terribly, I fear, all is pro- 
ceeding in France ! I tremble at such apparent tri- 
umph to such atrocious cruelty ; and though I doubt 
not these wretches will destroy one another while com- 
bating for superiority, they will not set about that 
crying retribution, for which justice seems to sicken^ 
till they have first utterly annihilated all manner of 
people, better, softer, or more human than themselves. 

The Duke accepted the invitation for to-day, and 
came early, on horseback. He had just been able to 
get over some two or three of his horses from France. 
He has since, I hear, been forced to sell them. 

Mrs. Young was not able to appear; Mr. Young 
came to my room door to beg I would waste no time ; 
Sarah and I, therefore, proceeded to the drawing- 
room. 

The Duke was playing with a favourite dog — the 
thing probably the most dear to him in England ; for 
it was just brought him over by his faithful groom, 
whom he had sent back upon business to his son. 

He is very tall, and, were his figure less, would be 
too fat, but all is in proportion. His face, which is very 
handsome, though not critically so, has rather a 
haughty expression when left to itself, but becomes 
soft and spirited in turn, according to whom he speaks, 
and has great play and variety. His deportment is 
quite noble, and in a style to announce conscious rank 
even to the most sedulous equaliser. His carriage is 
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peculiarly upright, and his person uncommonly well 
made. His manners are such as only admit of com- 
parison with what we have read, not what we hate 
seen ; for he has all the air of a man who would mil 
to lord over men, but to cast himself at the feet of 

women. 

He was in mourning for his barbarously murdered 
cousin the Due de la Bochefoucault. His first address 
w*s of the highest style. I shall not attempt to re- 
collect his words, but they were most elegantly cx- 
vTessix-e of his satisEftcticm in a meeting he had long; 

he said, desired. 

W );h Sarah he then shookhands. She had been his 
interpretcss here on his airiTal, and he seems to have 
conceived a real kindness fivlier; an honour of which 
<;he is extremely sensible, and with reason. 

A little general talk ensued, and he made a point of 
curing Sarah of being afraid of his dog. He made no 
$:ecret of thinking it affectation, and never rested till 
he had conquered it completely. I saw here, in the 
midst of all that at first so powerfully struck me, of 
dignity, importance, and high-breeding, a true French 
poHsson ; for he called the dog round her, made it 
jump on her shoulder, and amused himself as, in Eng- 
land^ only a schoolboy or a professed fox-hunter would 
have dreamt of doing. 

This, however, recovered me to a little ease, which 
his compliment had rather overset. Mr. Young hung 
back, nearly quite silent. Sarah was quiet when re- 
conciled to the dog, or, rather, subdued by the Duke; 
and then, when I thought it completely out of his head, 
he tranquilly drew a chair next mine, and began a sort 
of separate conversation, which he suffered nothing to 
interrupt till we were summoned to dinner. 
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His subject was 'Cecilia;' and he seemed not to 
have the smallest idea I could object to discussing 
it, any more than if it had been the work of another 
person. 

I answered all his demands and interrogatories with 
a degree of openness I have never answered any other 
upon this topic; but the least hope of beguiling the 
misery of an emigrS tames me. 

Mr. Young listened with amaze^ and all his ears, to 
the many particulars and elucidations which the Duke 
drew from me ; he repeatedly called out he had heard 
nothing of them before, and rejoiced he was at least 
present when they were communicated. 

This proved, at length, an explanation to the Duke 
himself, that, the moment he understood^ made him 
draw back, saying, ^' Peut-etre que j6 suis indiscret ? " 
However, he soon returned to the charge ; and when 
Mr. Young made any more exclamations, he heeded 
them not : he smiled, indeed, when Sarah also affirmed 
be had procured accounts she had never heard before ; 
but he has all the air of a man not new to any mark of 
more than common favour. 

At length we were called to dinner, during which he 
spoke of general things. 

The French of Mr. Young, at table, was very comic ; 
he never hesitates for a word, but puts English wher- 
ever he is at a loss, with a mock French pronunciation. 
Monsieur Due, as he calls him, laughed once or twice, 
but clapped him on the back, called him un brave homme, 
and gave him instruction as well as encouragement in 
all his blunders. 

When the servants were gone, the Duke asked me if 
anybody might write a letter to the King ? I fancy 
he had some personal idea of this kind. I told him 

VOL. V. 2 a 
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yes, but through the hands of a Lord of Att Bei- 
chamber, or some state officer, or a MiwS^tiwi Hr 
seemed pensive, but said no more. 

He inquired, however, if I had not icad i» vm 
Queen ; and seemed to wish to understand ntr 
but here he was far more circumspect 
* Cecilia.' He has lived so much in a Com^ 
knew exactly how far he might inquire witk die 
scrupulous punctilio. 

I found, however, he had imbibed the JscoIxb wo- 
tion that our beloved King was still disordered: fx; 
after some talk upon his illness, and very grare al 
proper expressions concerning the affliction and teora 
it produced in the kingdom, he looked at me vm 
fixedly, and, with an arching brow^ said, ^ Has, 
I^Iademoiselle — apres tout — le Eoi — est il Mm 
gueri r 

I £:ave him such assurances as he could not doubt 
from their simplicity, which resulted from their tmtL 

Mr. Young would hardly let Sarah and me retreat; 
however, we promised to meet soon to coflFee. 

I went away full of concern for his injuries, and 
fuller of amazement at the vivacity with which he bore 

them. 

When at last we met in the drawing-room, I fonnd 
the Duke all altered. Mr. Young had been forced away 
bv business, and was but just returned, and he had 
therefore been left a few minutes by himself; the effect 
was visible, and extremely touching. Recollections 
and sorrow had retaken possession of his mind; and 
his spirit, his vivacity, his power of rallying, were all 
at an end. He was strolling about the room with an 
air the most gloomy, and a face that looked enveloped 
in clouds of sadness and moroseness. There was a 
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fierte almost even fierce in his air and look, as, wrapped 
in himself, he continued his walk. 
' I felt now an increasing compassion : — what must he 
not suffer when he ceases to fight with his calamities ! 
Not to disturb him we talked with one another, but he 
soon shook himself and joined us; though he could 
not bear to sit down, or stand a moment in a place. 

Sarah spoke of Madame Brulard, and, in a Httlc 
malice, to draw him out, said her sister knew her very 
well. 

The Duke, with eyes of fire at the sound, came up to 
me : " Comment, Mademoiselle ! vous avez connu 
cette coquine de Brulard ? " And then he asked me 
what I had thought of her. 

I frankly answered that I had thought her charm- 
ing ; gay, intelligent, well-bred, well-informed, and 
amiable. 

He instantly drew back, as if sorry he had named 
her so roughly, and looked at Sally for thus surprising 
him ; but I immediately continued that I could now no 
longer think the same of her, as I could no longer 
esteem her; but I confessed my surprise had been in- 
expressible at her duplicity. 

He allowed that, some years ago, she might have a 
better chance than now of captivation ; for the deeper 
she had immersed in politics, the more she had forfeited 
of feminine attraction. " Ah ! " he cried, " with her 
talents — her knowledge — her parts — ^had she been 
modest, reserved, gentle, what a blessing might she 
have proved to her country ! but she is devoted to in- 
trigue and cabal, and proves its curse." 

He then spoke with great asperity against all the 
femmes de lettres now known j he said they were com- 

2 A 2 
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monly the most disgusting of their sex, in France, bj 
their arrogance, boldness, and maucaires momrs, 

I inquired if Mr. Young had shown him a letter 
from the Duke of Grafton, which he had let me read 
in the morning. It was to desire Mr. Yoang would 
acquaint him if the Due de Liancourl was still ii 
Bury, and, if so, to wait upon him, in the Doke of 
Grafton's name, to solicit him to make Soston las 
abode while in England* and to tell him that he sboold 
have his apartments wholly unmolested, and his tuie 
wholly unbroken ; that he was sensible^ in such a &- 
tuation of mind, he must covet much quiet and fineedoa 
from interruption and impertinence ; and he therefinc 
promised that, if he would honour his house with fail 
residence, it should be upon the same terms as if he 
were in an hotel — that he would never know if It 
were at home or abroad, or even in town or in the 
country ; and he hoped the Due de liancourt woall 
make no more scruple of accepting such an asylum and 
retreat at his house than he would himself have done 
of accepting a similar one from the Duke in France, i: 
the misfortunes of his own country had driven him to 
exile. 

I was quite in love with the Duke of Grafton for this 
kindness. The Due de Liancourt bowed to my ques- 
tion, and seemed much gratified with the invitation; 
but I sec he cannot brook obligation ; he would rather 
live in a garret, and call it his own. 

He told mo, however, with an air of some little plea- 
sure, that he had received just such another letter firom 
liOrd Sheffield. I believe both these noblemen had 
been entertained at Liancourt some years ago. 

1 inquired after Madame la Duchesse^ and I had the 
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satisfaction to hear' she was safe in Switzerland. The 

s 

Duke told me she had purchased an estate there. 

He inquired very particularly after your Juniper 
colony, and M. de. Narbonne, but said he most wished 
to meet with* M. d'Arblay, who was a friend and fa- 
vourite of his eldest son. 



Mr, Jacob Bryant to Miss Bumey. 

November 15th, 1792. 

Dear Madam, — Your very kind letter afforded me 
uncommon satisfaction, for I had from your silence 
formed an opinion that you were very ill ; and, from 
the length of your silence, that this illness must 
necessarily be of an alarming and dangerous nature. 
It gives me great pleasure to find that my fears were 
vain, and that I shall be again favoured both with 
your correspondence and rational conversation. 

I have been, till very lately, in continual fears from 
the wickedness and degeneracy of numbers in this 
nation^ and from the treasonable purposes which they 
have dared openly to avow ; but, thanks to God, these 
sons of sedition are fewer than I imagined, and their 
influence and power not equal to their wishes. The 
sense of the nation is otherwise directed, and the 
people's attachment to the best of kings is not to be 
shaken. His Majesty's speech, I think, is very happily 
calculated, and cannot but please all those who are 
well affected. 

You are very good in speaking so favourably of my 
little treatise; and as I know that you are always 
sincere, it gives me much satisfaction. It has cer- 
tainly been well received, as appears by the quick sale, 
though the town has been empty, but more especially 
from letters which I have received from some of the 
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jet seen, M. d'Arblaj- She introduced him^ and, when 
be bad quitted tlie room, told ns he was adjutant- 
gener^d to M. Lafajette, wtareckal de camp, and in 
short t:ie first in nulitair rank of those who had accom- 
panied that general when he so nnfortonately fell into 
the hands of the Prussians ; but, not having been one 
of the Assewiblee CoRttituoMie, he was allowed, with 
four others, to proceed into Holland^ and there M. de 
Narbonne wrote to him. *' Et comme il I'aime infini- 
ment," said Madame de la Chitre, *' il Fa prie de venir 
Tivre avec lui/' He had arrived only two days before. 
He is tall, and a good figure, with an open and manly 
countenance ; about forty, I imagine. 

It was past twelve. However, Madame de la Chatre 
owned she had not breakfasted — ces metsieurs were not 
yet ready. A little man, who looked very trUte indeed, 
in an old- fashioned suit of clothes, with long flaps to 
a waistcoat embroidered in silks no longer very brilliant, 
sat in a corner of the room. I could not imagine who 
he was, but when he spoke was immediately convinced 
he was no Frenchman. I afterwards heard he had 
been engaged by M. de Narbonne for a year, to teach 
him and all the party English. He had had a place 
in some college in France at the beginning of the 
Ke volution, but was now driven out and destitute. 
His name is Clarke. He speaks English with an 
accent tant soit peu Scotch. 

MadamQ do la Chatre, with great /franchise, entered 
into details of her situation and embarrassment, whether 
she might venture, like Madame de Broglie, to go over 
to France, in which case she was dans le cas ou elle 
pouvoii toucher sa fortune immediately. She said she 
could then settle in England, and settle comfortably. 
M. de la Chatre, it seems, previous to his joining the 
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King's brothers, had settled upon her her whole for- 
tune. She and all her family were great favourers of 
the original Revolution ; and even at this moment she 
declares herself unable to wish the restoration of the 
old regime, with its tyranny and corruptions — persecuted 
and ruined as she and thousands more have been by 
the unhappy consequences of the Revolution. 

M. de Narbonno now came in. He seems forty, 
rather fat^ but would be handsome were it not for a 
slight cast of one eye. He was this morning in great 
spirits. Poor man ! It was the only time I have ever 
seen him so. He came up very courteously to me, 
and begged leave de me faire sa cour at Mickleham, 
to which 1 graciously assented. 

Then came M. de Jaucourt, whom I instantly knew 
by Mr. Lock's description. He is far from handsome, 
but has a very intelligent countenance, fine teeth, and 
expressive eyes. I scarce heard a word from him, but 
liked his appearance exceedingly, and not the less for 
perceiving his respectful and affectionate manner of 
attending to Mr. Lock ; but when Mr. Lock reminded 
us that Madame de la Ch-^tre had not breakfasted, 
we took leave, after spending an hour, in a manner so 
pleasant and so interesting that it scarcely appeared 
ten minutes. 

Wednesday, November 7th. — Phillips was at work 
in the parlour, and I had just stepped into the next 
room for some papers I wanted, when I heard a man s 
voice, and presently distinguished these words : " Je 
no parle pas trop bien I'Anglois, monsieur." I catne 
forth immediately to relieve Phillips, and then found 
it was M. d'Arblay. 

I received him de bien bon coeur, as courteously as I 
could. The adjutant of M. Lafayette, and one of those 
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who proved faithful to that excellent general, could not 
but be interesting to roe. I was extreiAely pleased at 
his coming, and more and more pleased with himsdf 
every moment that passed. He seems to me a tme 
militaire, franc et loyal — open as the day — ^warmly affec- 
tionate to his friends — ^intelligent, ready, and amusing 
in conversation, with a great share of gaiete de cceur, 
and, at the same time, of nawete and bonne foi. He 
was no less flattering to litde Fanny than M. de Nar- 
bonne had been. 

We went up into the drawing-room with him, and 
met Willy on the stairs, and Norbury capered bef(M» 
us. <^ Ah, Madame !" cried M. d'Arblay, '* la jolie petite 
maison que vous avez, et les jolis petits hdtes !" looking 
at the children^ the drawings, &c. &c. He took Nor- 
bury on his lap and played with him. I asked him if 
he was not proud of being so kindly noticed by the 
adjutant-general of M. Lafayette ? ^* Est-ce qu'il sait 
le nom de M. Lafayette ?" said he, smiling. I said he 
was our hero. '^ Ah ! nous voila done bons amis! 11 
n'y a pas de plus brave homme sur la terre !" ^' Et 
comme on Ta traite!" cried I. A little shrug andlus 
eyes cast up, was the answer. I said I was thankful 
to see at least one of his faithful friends here. I asked 
if M. Lafayette was allowed to write and receive 
letters. He said yes, but they were always given to 
him open. 

Norbury now (still seated on his lap) took courage 
to whisper him, " Were you, sir, put in prison with M. 
Lafayette ?" " Oui, mon ami." " And — ^was it quite 
dark ?" I was obliged, laughing, to ti*anslate this 
curious question. M. d'Arblay laughed too: "Non, 
mon ami," said he, *'on nous a mis d'abord dans une 
assez jolie chambre — c'etoit d Nivelle." ** Vous y etiex 
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avec M. Lafayette, monsieur?" "Oui, madame, pour 
quelques jours, et puis on nous a separes." 

1 lamented the hard fate of the former, and the rapid 
and wonderful revers he had met with after having 
been, as he well merited to be, the most popular man 
in France. This led M. d'Arblay to speak of M. de 
Narbonne, to whom I found him passionately attached. 
Upon my mentioning the sacrifices made by the French 
nobility, and by a great number of them voluntarily, 
he said no one had made more than M. de Narbonne ; 
that, previous to the Revolution, he had more wealth 
and more power than almost any except the Princes of 
the Blood. 

For himself, he mentioned his fortune and his income 
from his appointments as something immense, but I 
never remember the number of hundred thousand 
livres, nor can tell what their amount is without some 
consideration. ^' Et me voila^ madame, reduit a rien, 
hormis un peu d'argent comptant, et encore tres peu. 
Je ne sais encore ce que Narbonne pourra retirer des 
debris de sa fortune; mais, quoique ce soit, nous le 
partagerons ensemble. Je ne m'en fais pas le moindre 
scrupule, puisquenous n'avons eu qu'un inter^t commun, 
et nous nous sommes toujoiirs aim^s comme freres." 

I wish I could paint to you the msinly /ran ckise with 
which these words were spolcen ; but you will not find 
it difficult to believe that they raised MM. de Narbonne 
and d'Arblay very high in my estimation. 

The next day Madame de la ChS,tre was so kind as 
to send me the French papers, by her son, who made a 
silent visit of about five minutes. 

Friday Morning. — I sent Norbury with the French 
papers, desiring him to give them to M. d'Arblay. 
He stayed a prodigious while, and at last came back 
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attended by M. de Narbonne^ M. de Jaucourt^ and M. 
d'Arblay. M. de Jaucourt is a delightful man— as 
comic, entertaining, unaffected, unpretending, and 
good-humoured as dear Mr. Twining, only younger, 
and not quite so black. He is a man likewise of first- 
rate abilities — M. de Narbonne says, perhaps superior 
to Vaublanc— and of very uncommon firmness and 
integrity of character. 

The account Mr. Batt gave of the National AssemUy 
last summer agrees perfectly with that of M. de Jan- 
court, who had the misfortune to be one of the dqw- 
ties, and who, upon some great occasion in support of 
the King and Constitution, found only twenty-four 
members who had courage to support him, though a 
far more considerable number gave him secretly their 
good wishes and prayers. It was on this that lie 
regarded all hope of justice and order as lost, and that 
he gave in sa demission from the Assembly. In a few 
days he was seized, and, sans forme de proces, having 
lost his inviolability as a member, thrown into the 
prison of the Abbaye, where, had it not been for the very 
extraordinary and admirable exertions of Aladame de 
Stael (M. Necker's daughter, and the Swedish ambas- 
sador's wife), he would infallibly have been massacred. 

I must here tell you that this lady, who was at that 
time seven months gone with child, was indefatigable 
in her efforts to save every one she knew from this 
dreadful massacre. She walked daily (for carriages 
were not allowed to jjass in the streets) to the Hotel 
de Ville, and was frequently shut up for five hours 
together with the horrible wretches that composed the 
Comite de Surveillance, by whom these murders were 
directed ; and by her eloquence, and the consideration 
demanded by her rank and her talents, she obtained 
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the deliverance of above twenty unfortunate prisoners, 
some of whom she knew but slightlj'. 

♦ sK » * * *. 

M. de Narbonne brought me two volumes of new 
'Contes Moraux,' by Marmontel, who is yet living: 
they are printed at Liege, and in this year^ 1792. He 
was in very depressed spirits, I saw, and entered into 
some details of his late situation with great openness. 
Though honoured by the Jacobins with the title of 
traitor, all his friends here concur in saying he has ever 
been truly constitutionnaire, that is, of the same party 
as Lafayette. Last May il donna sa demission of the 
place of Ministre de la Guerre, being annoyed in all 
his proceedings by the Jacobins, and prevented from 
serving his country eflFectually by the instability of the 
King, for whom he nevertheless professes a sincere 
personal attachment. '^ Mais il m'a ete impossible de 
le servir — il Ta ^te a tons ses meilleurs amis, et par ses 
yertus et par ses d^fauts ; car — ^il le faut avouer — il ne 
pouvait se fier a lui-meme, et il etait en consequence 
defiant de tout le monde.'* 

Madame de la ChStre and M. de Jaucourt have 
since told me that M. de Narbonne and M. d'Arblay 
had been treated with singular ingratitude by the 
King, whom they nevertheless still loved as well as for- 
gave. They likewise say he wished to get rid of M. 
de Narbonne from the Ministry, because he could not 
trust him with his projects of contre revolution. 

M. d'Arblay was the officer on guard at the 
Tuileries the night on which the King, &c., escaped 
to Varennes, and ran great risk of being denounced, 
and perhaps massacred, though he had been kept in 
the most perfect ignorance of the King's intention. 
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The next Sunday, November 18th, Augasta and 
Amelia came to me after charch, very much grieved at 
the inhuman decrees just passed in the Convention, 
includin«: as emigrants, with those who have taken arms 
against their country, all who have quitted it since last 
July ; and adjudging their estates to confiscation, and 
their persons to death should they return to France. 

" ]\[a*am/' said Mr. Clarke, *'it reduces this family 
to nothing: aU they can hope is, by the help of their 
parents and friends, to get together wherewithal to 
purchase a cottage in America, and live as they cac.*' 

I v\*as more shocked and affected by this account 
than I could very easily tell you. To complete the 
tragedy, M. de Narbonne had determined to write an 
offer — a request rather — to be allowed to appear as s 
witness in behalf of the King, upon his trial ; and M. 
dWrblav had declared he would do the same, and share 
tho fato of his friend whatever it might be. 

On Tuosdav, the 20tli, I called to condole with our 
frion Js on these new misfortunes. Madame de la Chatre 
rtvoivod lue with politeness, and even cordiality : she told 
mo she was a little recovered from the first shock- 
that sho should hope to gather together a small debris 
of luT fortune, but never enough to settle in England 
-- that, in short, hcv parti etait pris — that she must go 
to Amorica. It went to my heart to hear her say so. 
Presently came in M. Girardin. He is son to the 
Mariiuis de Girardin d'Ermenonville, the friend of 
lioussoau, whoso last days were passed, and whose re- 
mains aro deposited, in his domain. This M. Girardin 
was a pu])il o{ llousscau ; he was a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and an able opponent of the Jacobins. 

It was to him that M. Merlin, apres bien de gestes 
mvnarans. had held a pistol, in the midst of the Assem- 
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bly. His father was a mad republican^ and never sa- 
tisfied with the rational spirit of patriotism that ani- 
mated M. Girardin ; who, witnessing the distress of all 
the friends he most esteemed and honoured^ and being 
himself in personal danger from the enmity of the 
Jacobins, had, as soon as the Assemblee Legislative 
broke up, quitted Paris, I beheve, firmly determined 
never to re-enter it under the present regime. 

I was prepossessed very much in favour of this gen- 
tleman, from his conduct in the late Assembly and all 
we had heard of him. I confess I had not represented 
him to myself as a great, fat, heavy-looking man, mth 
the manners of a somewhat hard and morose English- 
man : he is between thirty and forty, I imagine ; he had 
been riding as far as to the cottage Mr. Malthouse had 
mentioned to him — Vasile de Jean Jaques, — and said it 
was very near this place (it is'at the foot of Leith Hill, 
Mr. Lock has since told me). 

They then talked over the newspapers which were 
eome that morning. M. de St. Just, who made a most 
fierce speech for the trial and condemnation of the 
Sang, they said had before only been known by little 
madrigals, romances, and epttres tendres, published in 
the 'Almanac des Muses.' ^^A cette heure," said 
M. de Jaucourt, laughing, '^ c'est un fier rfepublicain. 
Enfin voila TAbbe Fouche qui prend la parole. Ah, 
mais il ne s'en tire pas mal." " Oui, en verite," said 
Madame de la Chatre ; '' il montre de I'esprit ; ses 
raisonnemens sont tons justes ce qu'il faut pour per- 
suader la Convention." 

For Condorcet, in despite of his abilities, they feel a 
sovereign contempt. They spoke of his ingratitude to 
the Due de la Kochefoucault with great disgust, and 
of the terrible end of that most respectable man with 
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a mixture of concern and indignation that left thea 
and us for a few minutes silent and in a kind of coi- 
stcmation. 

It appears that there is an exception in the detestable 
law concerning the emigrants, in favour of such penooi 
as arc established in other countries in any trade. 3L 
de Jaucourt said, '^ II me parait que j*ai un pea nn- 
tion pour la cuisine : jc me ferai cuisinier. SaTez-TOB 
ce que m*a dit ce matin notre cuisinier ? II me coh 
sultait sur les dangers qu'il courrerait, lui, en retoumait 
en France. 'Pourtant, monsieur/ il m*a dit^ 'iljt 
une exception pour les artistes^ Moi^ je serai cnisioiff 
artiste aussi." 

Speaking of the hard-bought liberty his country bil 
gained, ^' Bah !" cried M. Girardin ; "peut-on appeler 
cela la liberte?'* '^Mais ils Vauront," said M. de 
Jaucourt energetically, ** et ce qui me fache le plus c'est 
qu'ils no veulent pas me permettre d'en dire du bien; 
ils ont gate la cause." 

M. de Narbonne delighted me by his accounts of 
M. de Lafayette, who is, I am now certain, precisdy 
the character I took him to be — one whom prosperitr 
could never have' corrupted, and that misfortune viH 
never subdue. *'An excess of bonie de cceur^^ It 
d'Arblay said, '^ was almost the only fault he knew him 
to have." This made him so unwilling to suspect of 
treachery some of those who called themselves his 
friends, that it was almost impossible to put him on 
his guard. " II caressait ceux qui cherchaient a le- 
gorger." 

Tuesday, November 27th. — Phillips and I deter- 
mined at about half-past one to walk to Junipere to- 
gether. 

M. d'Arblay received us at the door^ and showed 
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the most flattering degree of pleasure at our ar- 
rival. 

We found with Madame de la Chatre another French 
gentleman^ M. Sicard, who was also an officer of M. 
de Lafayette's. 

M. de Narbonne said he hoped we would be sociable, 
and dine with them now and then. Madame de la 
Chaitre made a speech to the same effect. " Et quel 
jour, par exemple," said M. de Narbonne, " feroit mieux 
qu'aujourd'hui ?" Madame de la Chatre took my hand 
instantly, to press in the most pleasing and gratifying 
manner imaginable this proposal ; and before I had 
time to answer, M. d'Arblay, snatching up his hat, 
declared he would run and fetch the children. 

I was obliged to entreat Phillips to bring him back, 
and entreated him to entendre raison. 

*' Mais, mais, madame," cried M. de Narbonne, *' ne 
soyez pas disgracieuse." 

"Je ne suis pas disgracieuse," answered I, assez 
natvement, which occasioned a general comical but not 
affronting laugh: "sur ce sujet au moins;" I had the 
modesty to add. I pleaded their late hour of dinner, 
our having no carriage, and my disuse to the night air 
at this time of the year ; but M. de Narbonne said 
their cabriolet (they have no other carriage) should 
take us home, and that there was a top to it, and Ma- 
dame de la Ch&tre declared she would cover me well 
with shawls, &c. 

" AUons, aliens," cried M. d'Arblay ; " voila qui est 
fait, car je parie que Monsieur Phillips n'aura pas le 
courage de nous refuser." 

Effectivementy Monsieur Phillips was .perfectly agree- 
able ; so that all my efforts were vain, and I was obliged 
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to submit, in desjMte of various worldly scmples, to piss 
a most charmingly pleasant day. 

M. d'Arblay scampered off finr the little ones, wbom 
all insisted upon having, and Phillips accompanied Ihbi, 
as it wanted I believe almost four hours to their dinner- 
time. 

J'eus beau dire que ce seroit une visite comme on 
n'en fait jamais. *^ Ce sera," said Madame de la 
Chatre, '' ce qu il nous &ut; ce sera une joomee" 

Then my dress : Oh, it vFBsparfaite, and would give 
them all the courage to remain as they w^ne, sans id- 
lette : in sh(^, nothing was omitted to render us com- 
fortable and at our ease, and I have seldom passed t 
more pleasant day — ^never, I may &irly say, wilh sodi 
new acquaintance. I was only sorry M. de JauoourC 
did not make one of the party. 

Whilst M. d' Arblay and Phillips were gone, Madame 
de la Chat re told me they had that morning received M. 
Necker's Defense du Roi, and if 1 liked it that il. de 
Narbonne would read it out to us. You may conceite 
my answer. It is a most eloquent production, and was 
read by ]M. de Narbonne with beau coup dame. To- 
wards the end it is excessively touching, and his emotion 
was very evident, and would have struck and interested 
me had I felt no respect for his character before. 

I must now tell you the secret of his birth, which* 
however, is, I conceive, no great secret even in Ix>ndon> 
as Phillips heard it at Sir Joseph Banks's. Madame 
Victoire, daughter of Louis XV., was in her youth 
known to be attached to the Comte de Narbonne, fe- 
ther of our M. de Narbonne. The consequence of 
this attachment was such as to oblige her to a tempo- 
rary retirement, under the pretence of indisposition; 
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during which time la Comtesse de Narbonne, who was 
one of her attendants^ not only concealed her own 
chagrin^ but was the means of preserving her husband 
from a dangerous situation^ and the Princess from dis- 
grace. She declared herself with child, and, in short, 
arranged all so well as to seem the mother of her hus- 
band's son ; though the truth was immediately suspected, 
and rumoured about the Court, and Madame de la 
Chatre told me, was known and familiarly spoken of by 
all her friends, except in the presence of M. de Nar- 
bonne, to whom no one would certainly venture to hint 
it. His father is dead, but la Comtesse de Narbonne, 
his reputed mother, lives, and is still an attendant on 
Madame Victoire, at Rome. M. de Narbonne's wife 
is likewise with her, and he himself was the person 
fixed on by Mesdames to accompany them when they 
quitted France for Italy. An infant daughter was left by 
him at Paris, who is still there with some of his family, 
and whom he expressed an earnest wish to bring over^ 
though the late decree may perhaps render his doing 
so impossible. He has another daughter, of six years 
old, who is with her mother at Eome, and whom he told 
me the Pope had condescended to embrace. He men- 
tioned his mother once (meaning la Comtesse de Nar- 
bonne) with great respect and affection. 

How sorry I was to find that M. Sicard and M, 
d'Arblay believed the account given in the newspapers, 
of the very severe treatment of M. de Lafayette and 
his companions ! They added that the Prussians them- 
selves were indignes at the treatment these gentle- 
men had received. M. Sicard, who is but just arrived 
from Holland, gave the same account. Would you 
believe it ? — a corporal is appointed to call to them and 
insist on an answer every fifteen minutes, day and night, 
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I Mrs. PkilUps to Miss Burnet/. 

December 16th, '91 

* «■ • ♦ * 

Everything that is most shocking inay> I fear, be 
expected for the unfortunate King of France> his 
Queen, and perhaps all that belong to him. M. 
d' Arblay said it would indeed scarce have been pos- 
sible to hope that M. de Narbonne could have es- 
caped with life, had the, sauf-conduit requested been 
granted him, for attending as a witness at the Kings 
trial. 

*' Mais,*' said M. d'Arblay, *' il desiroit vivement de 
servir le Roi ; il y croyoit meme son honneur interesse; 
et pour lors — ma foi ! Ton ne craint pas la mort. Si 
j'avois espere de pouvoir 6tre utile au Roi, je vous jure 
que rien ne m'auroit retenu ; mais puisque Ton ne veat 
pas qu'il ait des defenseurs, et qu'enfin on a pousse 
ratrocite jusqu'a un tel exces, jamais je ne retournerai 
en France." 

" Mais si fait," said Mr. Lock, ^' si les choses vien- 
nenta changer?" 

" Pardonnez moi, monsieur ; je ne vois point d'es- 
perance de tranquillite dans ma malheureuse patrie 
pendant mes jours : le peuple est tellement vitie par 
rimpimite du crime, par les desordres de tout espece, 
par I'habitude de voir couler le sang, qu'enfin, selon 
toutes les apparenccs, il n'y aura ni paix ni surete de 
trente ou quarante ans a venir en France. Heureuse- 
ment pour nous," he added more cheerfully, ^^vous 
nous avez adopte, etj 'espere que nous ne vous quit- 
terons plus." 

Speaking of M. Lafayette, and of the diatribes that 
have been published against him, he expressed warmly 
his concern and indignation, saying, his judgment, 
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perhaps^ had not been always infallible; <' mais pour 
ses vues, pour ses intentions, j'ose en repondre : il n'y 
a pas d'homme plus brave, ni plus veritablement hon- 
nete bomme. II y a des personnes qui m'ont dit^ ct 
repete jusqu'a ce que j'en ai ete impatiente, qu'il avoit 
perdu toutes les occasions de faire de grands coups, 
lorsqu'il avoit dans tout le royaume autant de pou- 
voir que Cromwell en avait de son terns. A la bonne- 
heure — s'il avoit voulu etre Cromwell ; car il est tres 
▼rai que, pour faire le mal, il en avait tout le pouvoir ; 
mais, pour faire le bien (et tout ce qu'il desiroit faire 
c'etoit le bien), c'etait, je vous jurei une toute autre dif- 
ficulte. Les terns d'ailleurs sent infiniment changes de- 
puis 1 epoque de Cromwell. On ne pent plus m6ner des 
milliers d'hommes comme autant de troupeaux. Dans 
I'armee de M. Lafayette il y avait des volontaires 
innombrables, — auteurs distingues, hommcs de lettres, 
artistes i (David, par exeraple, le premier de nos ar- 
tistes), — tous voulant juger de toutes choses par eux- 
mSmes; tirant de cent manieres differentes; ayant 
tous leur parties k eux, et presque tous des fous ab- 
solument, criant pour la liberte et la patriotisme avec 
encore plus de fureur que les gueux et les Sans-cu- 
lottes. Et pourtant on persiste a dire que M. La- 
fayette aurait pu les tourner de telle maniere qu'il 
Faurait juge a propos ! Voila comme on affirme, et 
comme on decide, dans ce monde !*' 

Yesterday, Saturday, December 15th, at about noon, 
I was very pleasantly surprised by a visit from M. de 
Narbonne, who was as gracious and as pleasant as 
ever he could be. We talked over Marmontel's new 
tales, which I believe I mentioned his having been so 
good as to lend me ; he told me the author of them 
was in Paris, unhappy enough in seeing the state of 
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public affairs. '' Mais pour Tinterieur de sa in^s(m, 
on nc pout guerc voir de bonheur plus parfait : a soix- 
ante ans il a su trouver une femme aimable de trentei 
qui a bien voulu lepouscr. Elle luiest fort attachee; 
ct lui — il semble toujours amant^ et toujours penetri 
d'unc reconnaissance sans bomes de ce qu elle vent 
bien lui permettre de respirer Fair de la meme cbambre 
qu'elle. C'est un homme rempli de sentiment et dc 
douceur." 

He had heard nothing new from France^ but tncB* 
tioned, with great concern^ the indiscretion of the 
King, in having kept all his letters since the Revob- 
tion ; that the papers lately discovered in the Tuile- 
ries would bring ruin and death on hundreds of his 
friends; and that almost every one in that number 
" s y trouvoient compliques" some way or other. A 
decree of accusation had been lance against M. Talley- 
rand, not for anything found from himself, but because 
M. dc la Porte, long since executed, and from whom, 
of course, no renseignemens or explanations of any 
kind could be gained, had written to the King that 
TEveque d*Autun was well disposed to serve him. Can 
there be injustice more flagrant ? 

M. Talleyrand, it seems, had purposed returning, 
and hoped to settle his affairs in France in person, but 
now he must be content with life; and as for his 
property (save what he may chance to have in other 
countries), he must certainly lose all. 

Monday, December 17th, in the morning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lock called, and with them came Madame dela 
Chatre, to take leave. 

She now told us, perfectly in confidence, that Ma- 
dame de Broglie had found a friend in the Mayor of 
Boulogne, that she was lodged at his house, and that 
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she could answer for her (Madame de la Chatre) 
being received by him as well as she could desire 
(all this must be secret^ as this good Mayor, if accused 
of harbouring or befriending des emigres, would no 
doubt pay for it with his life). Madame de la Chatre 
8aid> all her friends who had ventured upon writing to 
her entreated her not to lose the present moment to 
return^ as, the three months allowed for the return of 
those excepted in the decree once past, all hope would 
be lost for ever. Madame de Broglie, who is her 
cousin, was most excessively urgent to her to lose 
not an instant in returning. "Vous croyez done, 
xnadame/' said I, rather tristement, " y aller ?" " Oui, 
surement, je Tespere ; car, sans cela, tous mes projcts 
sont aneanties. Si enfin je n y pouvois aller, je serais 
reduite a presque rien !" 

Madame de Broglie, she said, had declared there 
would be no danger. Madame de la Chatre was put 
in spirits by this account, and the hope of becoming 
not destitute of everything; and I tried to hope with- 
out fearing for her, and, indeed, most sincerely oflFer 
up my petitions for her safety. 

Heaven prosper her ! Her courage and spirits are 
wonderful. M. de Narbonne seemed, however, full of 
apprehensions for her. M. de Jaucourt seemed to have 
better hopes ; he, even he, has now thoughts of re- 
turning, or rather his generosity compels him to think 
of it. His father has represented to him that his 
sister's fortune must suffer unless he appears in France 
again ; and although he had resisted every other con- 
sideration, on this he has given way. 

In France they are now printing, by order of the 
Convention, all the letters to the King's brothers 
which had been seized at Verdun and in other places ; 
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amongst them were some firom * le tndtre ^ 

in which he professed his firm and onalteraUe attadh 

ment to royalty, and made offers of his serrkes to the 

Princes. 

But the M. de Narbonne whose letters are printed 
is not our M. de Narbonne> bat a lelatioii oi his» t 
man of true honour^ but a decided aristocrat fiom the 
beginning of the RoTolution^ who had consequeollf 
devoted himself to the {larty of the Princes. The Con- 
vention knew this perfectly^ M. de Narbonne said, but 
it suited their purpose best to ent^ into no espfaoift* 
tions, but to let all who were not so well infimned 
conclude that *' ce traitre de Narbonne,*^ and ""ce 
scelerat de Narbonne," was the I^Iinister, in whom sudi 
conduct would really have been a treachery, thongh ii 
the real author of the letters it was the simple result 
of his principles — ^principles which he had never sought 
to conceal. He spoke with considerable emotion on 
the subject, and said that, after all his losses and all 
that he had undergone, that which he felt most se- 
verely was the expectation of being " confondu arec 
tous les scelerats de sar malheureuse patrie," not oaly 
*' de son vivant," but by posterity. 

Friday, December 21st, we dined at Norbury Park, 
and met our French friends : M. d'Arblay came in to 
coffee before the other gentlemen. We had been talk- 
ing of Madame de la Chatre, and conjecturing conjee 
tures about her sposo : we were all curious, and all 
inclined to imagine him old, ugly, proud, aristocratic, 
— a kind of ancient and formal courtier ; so we ques- 
tioned M. d'Arblay, acknowledging our curiosity, and 
that we wished to know, en/?;?, if M. de la Chatre vas 
" digne d'etre lepoux d'une personne si aimable et si 
charmante que Madame de la Chatre." He looked 
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very droUy, scarce able to meet our eyes ; but at last, 
as he is la franchise meme, he answered, ^* M. de la 
Chatre est un bon homme — pariaitement bon homme r 
au reste, il est brusque comme un cheval de carrosse," 

We were in the midst of our coffee when St. Jean 
came forward to M. de Narbonne, and said some- 
body wanted to speak to him. He went out of the 
room ; in two minutes he returned, followed by a gentle- 
man in a great-coat, whom we had never seen, and 
whom he introduced immediately to Mrs. Lock by 
the name of M. de la Chatre. The appearance of 
M. de la Chatre was something like a coup de theatre ; 
for, despite our curiosity, I had no idea we should 
ever see him, thinking that nothing could detach him 
from the service of the French Princes. 

His ah(yrd and behaviour answered extremely well 
the idea M. d'Arblay had given us of him, who in the 
word brusque rather meant unpolished in manners 
than harsh in character. 

He is quite old enough to be father to Madame 
de la Ch&tre, and, had he been presented to us as such, 
all our wonder would have been to see so little elegance 
m the parent of such a woman. 

After the first introduction was over, he turned his 
back to the fire, and began, sans fagon, a most con- 
fidential discourse with M. de Narbonne. They had 
not met since the beginning of the revolutioui and, 
having been of very different parties, it was curious 
and pleasant to see them now, in their mutual misfor- 
tunes, meet en bons amis. They rallied each other sur 
leurs disgraces very good-humouredly and comically ; 
and though poor M. de la Chatre had missed his wife 
by only one day, and his son by a few hours, nothing 
seemed to give him de Vhumeur. He gave the account 
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of Ilis disastrous joamey since he had quitted the 
Princes, who are themselves reduced to great distress 
and were unable to pay him his arrears : he said be 
could not get a sous from France, nor had done ibr 
two years. All the money he had, with his papen 
and clothes, were contained in a little box, with whkk 
he had embarked in a small boat — I could not hear 
whence; but the weather was tempestuous, and ie, 
with nearly all the passengers, landed, and walked to 
the nearest town, leaving his box and two faithfbl 
servants (who had never, he said, quitted him since he 
had left France) in the boat : he had scarce been in 
hour at the auberge when news was brought that the 
boat had sunk. 

At this, M. de Narbonne threw himself back on his 
seat, exclaiming against the hard fate which pursued 
all ses malheureux amis ! '' Mais attendez done," cried 
the good-humoured M. de la Cfaatre, "je nai pas 
encore fini : on nous a assures que pcrsonne n*a peri, 
et que m^me tout ce qu'il y avait sur Ic bateau a ele 
sauv^." He said, however, that, being now in danger 
of falling into the hands of the French, he dared not 
stop for his box or servants ; but, leaving a note of 
directions behind him, he proceeded incognito, and 
at length got on board a packet-boat for England, 
in which though he found several of his country- 
men and old acquaintance, he dared not discover him- 
self till they were en pleine mer. " Et vous voyez bien 
qu'il n'y a pas de fin a mes malheureuses aventure^ 
puisqu en arrivant on m'apprend tout de suite que 
ma femme est partie hier pour la France, et Alfonsc 
aujourd'hui ; et Dieu sait si je le verrai, lui, dlci a 
quarante ans !" 

How very, very unfortunate ! We were all truly 
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lony for him ; however, he went on gaily enough, 
laughing at ses amis les constitutionnaires, and M. de 
Narbonne, with much more wit, and not less good 
humour, retorting back his raillery on the parti de 
Brunswick. 

**Eh bien," said de M. laCh&tre; "chacun i son 
tour ! — ^Vous avcz ete mines les premiers— chacun a 
ton tour! — ^Vous avez faits une constitution qui no 
pouvoit tenir." 

*' Pardon !" cried M. d'Arblay, with quickness : '^ on 
ne I'a pas essayee." 

*' Eh bien, elle est tombee toutefois — il n'en est plus 
question,'' said M. de la Ch£tre; ^^et nous n'avons 
plus qu'a mourir de faim gaiemcnt ensemble." 

M, de Narbonne said he had yet a few bottles of 
i¥ine, and that he should not drink beer whilst he stayed 
tnth him. 

M. de la ChsLtre mentioned the quinzaine in which 
the Princes' army had been paid up, as the most 
wretched he had ever known. " C etoit un desespoir, 
nne douleur, une detresse de tous c6tes, dont vous ne 
pouvez vous former une idee.*' Of 22,000 men who 
formed the army of the emigrants, 16,000 were gentle- 
men, — men of family and fortune : all of whom were 
now, witb their families, destitute. He mentioned two 
of these who had engaged themselves lately in some 
orchestra, where they played first and second flute. — 
"lis sont, je vous jure, I'envie de toute Tarm^e," said 
he ; " car en general nous ne pouvons tien faire que 
nous battre quand on nous en donne Toccasion." 

The Princes, he said, had been twice arrested for 
debt in different places — that they were now so reduced 
that they dined, themselves, the Comte d'Artois, 
children, tutors, &c.— eight or nine persons in all — 
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upon one single dish ; and that they burnt de k 
chandelle, *' parceque les bougies coutoient trop cher.'' 

'^Et les dames/' said M. de Narbonnc^ adewk- 
Toixy " que font elles ? — Madame de Balby et les an- 
tres ?" 

'^ Elles n'y sontplus/' said M. de la Chatre; adding, 
laughing, " C'est une reforme en tout." 

I don't know whether I need tell you the ladies 
meant were the two Princes' mistresses^ who haTC 
hitherto accompanied them OTerywhere. 

M. de Narbonne asked how he had been able to 
travel on^ since his money and clothes had been left 
behind. 

*' J'avois," said he, **ma bourse, bien heureusement; 
au reste, j'ai ete oblige, en arrivant a Londres, de m'a- 
dresser a un tailleur, car on m'a assure k Tauberge oilt 
j'etois, que dans Thabit que je portois on me montreroit 
au doigt. Eh bien, il m'a fait le gilet que tu vois, ces 
culottes" (in a low voice, but laughing, to M. de Xar- 

bonne) ^They were, I must tell you, of the most 

common and cheap materials : but M. de Narbonne, 
interrupting him, gravely, but very good-naturedly, 
said, 

" Ell bien ; vous pouvez aller partout comme cola— 
ici on peut aller ou Von veut comme cela." 

'^Cette redingote," replied M. de la Chatre, who 
continued the whole evening in it, "il me I'a fait 
aussi. Mais pour Phabit, il n'y avoit pas moyen, 
puisquc je ne voulois pas m'arreter. II m'a done— j[;r^/^ 
Ic sleny 

** Quoi ? le tailleur ?" 

" Oui, lui-miime : tu vois il ne va pas mal." 
There was something so frank and so good humoured 
in all this, that, added to the deplorable situation to 
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which he was reduced, I could almost have cried, though 
it was impossible to forbear laughing. 



Miss Bumey to Mrs. Lock. 

Chelsea, December 20th, '92. 

I REJOICE Mr. Lock will be able to attend the 
meeting. I hope for tolerable weather : but it would 
have grieved me to have had such a name out of a loyal 
list at such a time. 

God keep us all safe and quiet ! All now wears a 
fair aspect ; but I am told Mr. Windham says we are 
not yet out of the wood, though we see the path 
through it. There must be no relaxation. The pre- 
tended friends of the people, pretended or misguided, 
wait but the stilling of the present ferment of loyalty 
to come forth. Mr. Grey has said so in the House. 
Mr. Fox attended the St. George's Meeting, after 
keeping back to the last, and was nobody there ! 
Our Mr. North was present and amazed. 

The accounts ifrom France are thrilling. Poor M. 
d'Arblay's speech should be translated, and read to all 
English imitators of French reformers. What a picture 
of the now reformed ! Mr. Burke's description of the 
martyred Due de la Rochefoucault should be read also 
by all the few really pure promoters of new systems. 
New systems, I fear, in states, are always dangerous, if 
not wicked. Grievance by grievance, wrong by wrong, 
must only be assailed, and breathing time allowed to 
old prejudices, and old habits, between all that is 
done. 

I had never heard of any good association six months 
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a^ ; but I rejoice Mr. Lock had. I am gkd, te 
TOUT sei^hbourliood is so lojaL I am sore sadi aeoloBj 
of saScTcn from state experiments, eren with best ia- 
tentions. oaght to dooUe all Tigilanee for nmniiigw 
similu- risks — here too, whoe there are no simifar 
c&ns! Poor M. d* Arblaj's bdirf in perpetoal baniit 
Dcnt is dxeadfbl : bat Chaboi s horrible denonciadoi 
of M. de Narbonne made me stop tofr breath, as I rod 
it in the papers. 

I had fancied the letters brooght for the Ein^flf 
F^axKt^'s trial were forgeries. One of them, certamlr, 
to M. Bocil!^, had its answer dated before it w 
writte::. If arv have been found, others will be added, 
to 5<: rre any eril purposes. StiD, however, I hope tic 
KinjT aci his fam3v will be saved. I cannot hit 
believe it, finoni all I can pat tt^ther. If the worst of 
the J2.%?b:ris hear that Fox has called him an -'"O 
fjrtur.^te Mjr.arch." — ^that Sheridan has said "tis 
ejcr.-^ u::cr, wruM l-e an art of injustice," — and Grex. 
*• :h,^: xre c-^::.! tc have spared that onf blast io i\rj 
C :'*.* Iv cr^licr rc-irvitiation and an ambassador/'— 
sure'v the irjrst cf ir.ese wretches will not risk losmz 
thtir jr.!v a!:c::cis acd falliators in this kinirdozi? I 
n:c:ir. 7ull::>: thev have priratelv and indiviiuarv 
t..c:r ^:.«o::jrs a::i ralliators in abundance still, voa- 
cert .. as tr.at is. 

I in- -% J M. JArtlay has joined the set at Jvfii- 
I'f'f, W ha: miseralle work is this duelling, which I 
hear cf c.zr:cT.g the emigrants, after such hair-breaiti 
icaj-'os .cr *;:e arii C3dstence! — ^to attack one another 
ca :..o very spct they seek for refuge from attacks! 
It <co— s a sort of profanation of safety. 

1 »^^:: as^s:::v* you people of all descriptions are a little 
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alarmed here^ at the successes so unbounded of the 
whole Jacobin tribe, which seem now spreading con- 
tagion over the whole surface of the earth. The 
strongest original favourers of revolutions abroad, and 
reforms at home, I see, are a little scared : they will 
not say it; but they say they are not, uncalled upon; 
which is a constant result of secret and involuntary 

consciousness. 

m « 4c « 

F. B. 
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Escape from Massacre — ^Tallien— Malesherbes — M. d'Arblay 
— Tallejrrand — Miss Burney to Mrs. Lock — M. Sicard — Con- 
versation of Talleyrand — Dr. Burney to Miss Burney — Barry's 
Discourse on Sir Joshua Reynolds — ^Miss Burney to Dr. Bur- 
ney — Letter from Madame de Stael to Miss Burney — Mrs. 
Phillips to Mrs. Lock— M. de Lally Tolendal— M. de Tdley- 
rand and the Society at Juniper Hall — Madame de Stael's 
Opinions on the Revolution — Letter from Madame de Stael 
to Miss Barney — Ofifer of Marriage from General d'Arblay 
to Miss Burney — ^M. Dumont — ^Madame de Stael's Work on 
the • Influence of the Passions' — ^Miss Burney to Mrs. Lock 
— Dr. Burney to Miss Burney — Marriage of M. d'Arblay and 
Miss Burney— Madame d'Arblay to Mrs. ■ on her Mar- 
riage — ^Madame de Stael to Madame d^Arblay on her Marriage 
— Eloge of Norbury Park by Madame de Stael — Letter from 
Lally Tolendal to M. d'Arblay— Letter from Madame de la Fite 
to Madame d'Arblay. 
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Due de liancourt tang^ 

.esist distress, even where selt- 

if? -a Chatre, however, has my whofe 

if M friend, not only upon the pleas ot 

r aae fo all, but upon the firm basis of prin- 

' .y heart ached to read of his 22,000 fellow- 

f 8 Tor loyalty, original sense of duty, and a cm- 

and injured master. 

I like, too, his brusque and franc character. I hare 

id the declaration of M. de Nsrbonne. It is co- 

tainly written with feeling and energy, and a good 

design ; hut I do not think it becoming, nor bien hint- 

vete, in a late minister and servant, at a time of such 

barbarous humiliation, to speak of the French Kind's 

weakness, and let him down so low, at the moment be 

is pleading in his favour. Yet something there is, 

hinting at regret for having possibly contributed toliii 
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*^elpbg to avert it, which touched me 
^ts candour, though it is a passage 

■sery can equal the misery of 

n daily more and more in 

ments. ^^Let every one 

t and then states, as 

"ormed. I hope you 

much noise in 

by some capi- 

F. B. 
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jurney to Dr. Bicrney. 



Norbury Park, Monday, Jauuary 2Sth, '93, 

KEST. Padre, — I have been wholly without 
jr writing, reading, working, or even walking or 
.^rersing, ever since the first day of my arrival. The 
dreadful tragedy f acted in France has entirely absorbed 
me. Except the period of the illness of our own ines- 
timable King, I have never been so overcome with 
grief and dismay, for any but personal and family cala- 
mities. O what a tragedy ! how implacable its villany, 
and how severe its sorrows ! You know, my dearest 
father, how little I had believed such a catastrophe 
possible : with all the guilt and all the daring already 
shown> I had still thought this a height of enormity 
impracticable. And, indeed, without military law 
throughout the wretched city, it had still not been per- 

• «Will Chip, or Village Politics,* was written by Mrs. Hannah 

More. 

f The execution of Louis XVI. 
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the addition o 

ry of Charles Fox ar 

./ar on tlie French wild boa 



'I'ous^ that I fear it will dismay 1 
Covers of their country and c 
^^x) has published a pamphlet^ 
^ of words^ though not one new 
^^ -At^^^ ^X^^ merely dilated his late Whig and 
^if^ ^ '^^ Jr^ ^^hes ; still stubbornly denying that 
^^ ^1-e^^Vr\ ^^ ^^^ calling Parliament so early, 
^"Q^ d^ A^ ^^® country in the least danger fro 
XVfi^ VifcV' •>. ^^^^iitent ; and urges stronger than ev 
^ ^C^ '^Xx ^^^ating with Frances 
^ rrt^ • ^ ^^ subtle and specious argument he u 
. •* a;^*. 8^ *® ^^^* ^^ cannot be determined t 

v*" vi > xbx ever ; and peace can never be made, 

^ - ^.^ ^ the events of the war, without trc 
C*^ Yk .^^^ce. To this I answer, that we neither 
^V^ ^^Tisti to meddle with the interior governme 
^O* country within its own limits, but to check 
*J0'^ ^ests and ravages without ; to prevent their sp 
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ing anarchy, desolation, and atheism oyer all Europe; 
to prevent their sending emissaries into our own ooan- 
try to detach the King's subjects from their alle- 
giance, and^ by encouraging revolt, preparing and 
hastening a similar revolution here to that within 
their own country, which has been attended with such 
misery and horrors to all good men as were never 
equalled in any other period of the history of the 
world. God forbid I should wish any human creature 
so ill as to have the most distant idea, at present, ot 
placing him on the torturing throne of France I — No, 
no ; it will require ages to make the savages of that 
nation human creatures. 

But if England does not try to prevent their preying 
upon all the rest of the world, who or what else is 
likely to do it ? They have voted an army of between 
500,000 and 600,000 men for the next campaign. 
What but our fleet can impede their progress and sub- 
sistence ? But, alas ! Ireland, Scotland, and several 
English towns and counties, are said to be ripe for 
open rebellion ; yet they will be more easily kept in 
obedience during war than peace. Government is 
most vigorous, and the laws more strictly executed 
against treason and rebellion, then, than in the piping 
times of peace. I think there is some chance, at least, 
of preserving our constitution and independence by 
opposing French doctrines and conquests ; and none 
at all by waiting till they have a fleet and leisure to 
attack us. 

I made Lord Orford (Horace Walpole) another visit 
a few days ago : I did not mention war to him ; but 
we talked of nothing else but the French monsters, 
and their most saint-like Royal martyr! He says 
that France has produced at once in this age the ex- 
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tremes of virtue and vice, in the King and his accursed 
relation Egalite, wliich no other age ever knew. 

At the club*, on Tuesday, the fullest I ever knew, 
consisting of fifteen members, fourteen seemed all of 
one mind, and full of reflections on the late transaction 
in France ; but, when about half the company was as- 
sembled, who should come in but Charles Fox ! There 
were already three or four bishops arrived, hardly one 
of whom could look at him, I believe, without horror. 
After the first bow and cold salutation, the conversa- 
tion stood still for several minutes. During dinner 
Mr. Windham, and Burke, jun., came in, who were 
obliged to sit at a side table. All were boutonnes, and 
not a word of the martyred King or politics of any 
kind was mentioned; and though the company was 
chiefly composed of the most eloquent and loquacious 
men in the kingdom, the conversation was the dullest 
and most uninteresting I ever remember at this or 
any such large meeting. Mr. Windham and Fox, 
civil — young Burke and he never spoke. The Bishop 
of Peterborough as sulky as the d — 1 ; the Bishop of 
Salisbury, more a man of the world, very cheerful ; the 
Bishop of Dromore frightened as much as a barn-door 
fowl at the sight of a fox ; Bishop Marlow preserved 
his usual pleasant countenance. Steevens in the chair ; 
the Duke of Leeds on his right, and Fox on his left, 
said not a word. Lords Ossory and Lucan, formerly 
much attached, seemed silent and sulky. 

I have not time for more description. 

God bless you both, and all ! 

C.B. 



* The Literary Club. 
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tongue even unknown J could express sentiments so 
deeply felt. 

my servant will return for a firench answer. J 
intreat miss bumey to correct the words but to pre- 
senre the sense of that card. 

best compliments to my dear protectress, Madame 
Phillipc. 



Madame de Stael Hohteln to Miss Bumey. 

Your card in french, my dear, has already some- 
thing of your grace in writing english: it is cecilii 
translated, my only correction is to fill the interrup- 
tions of some sentences, and J put in them kindnesses 
for me. J do not consult my master to write to yoa; 
a fault more or less is nothing in such an occasioo. 
What may be the perfect grammar of Mr. Clarke, it 
cannot establish any sort of equality between you anJ 
J. then J will trust with my heart alone to supply the 
deficiency, let us speak upon a grave subject : do J 
see you that morning? What news from Captain 
phi Hip ? when do you come spend a large week ia 
that house ? every question requires an exact answer; 
a good, also, my happiness depends on it, and J hare 
for pledge your honour. 

good morrow and farewell. 

pray madame phillips, recollecting all her knowledge 
in french, to explain that card to you. 



Madame de Stael HoUtein to Miss Burney. 

January, 1793. 

TELL me, my dear, if this day is a charming one, if 
it must be a sweet epoch in my life ? — do you come to 
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dine here with your lovely sister, and do you stay 
night and day till our sad separation ? J rejoice me 
with that hope during this week ; do not deceive my 
heart. 

J hope that card very clear, mais, pour plus de certi- 
tude, je vous dis en franqois que votre chambre, la 
maison, les habitants de Juniper, tout est pr^t a rece- 
voir la premiere femme d'angleterre. 

Janvier. 

Miss Burney to Dr. Burney, 

Mickleham, February 29th, 1793. 

Have you not begun, dearest sir, to give me up as a 
lost sheep? Susanna's temporary widowhood, however, 
has tempted me on^ and spelled me with a spell I know 
not how to break. It is long, long since we have passed 
any time so completely together ; her three lovely chil- 
dren only knit us the closer. The widowhood, however, 
we expect now quickly to expire, and I had projected 
my return to my dearest father for Wednesday next, 
which would complete my fortnight here; but some 
circumstances are intervening that incline me to post- 
pone it another week. 

Madame de Stael, daughter of M. Necker, and 
wife of the Swedish Ambassador to France, is now 
head of the little French colony in this neighbourhood, 
M. de Stael, her husband, is at present suspended in his 
embassy, but not recalled ; and it is yet uncertain whe- 
ther the Regent Duke of Sudermania will send him to 
Paris, during the present horrible Convention, or order 
him home. He is now in Holland, waiting for com- 
mands. Madame de Stael, however, was unsafe in 
Paris, though an ambassadress, from the resentment 
owed her by the Commune, for having received and 
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protected in ber house Tarioiis destined vietioM of Ife 
10th August and of the 2nd September. She 
once stopped in her carriage, which they eaOed 
eratic^ because of its arms and ornaments, and thmt- 
encd to be murdered, and only saved fay one c^ the imst 
wretches of the Convention, TaUien, who feared provok- 
ingawarwithSweden, from such aa offenoe to thewife 
of its Ambassador. She was oUiged to have this sasK 
Tailien to accompany her^ to save her from miBisrrPr 
for some miles from Paris, when compelled to quit tt. 

She is a woman of the first abilities, I think, I bxre 
ever seen ; she is more in the style of Mrs. Thiale 
than of any other celebrated character, bat she hss 
infinitely more d^th, and seems an even profimd 
politician and metaphysiciaB. She has suffisied ns to 
hear some of her works in MS., which are truly woo- 
derfiil, for powers both of thinking and expresskxL 
She adores her father, but is much alarmed at havii^ 
had no news from him since he has heard of the mas- 
sacre of the martyred Louis ; and who can wonder it 
should have overpowered him ? 

Ever since her arrival she has been pressing me to 
spend some time with her before I return to toirn. 
She wanted Susan and me to pass a month with her. 
but, finding that impossible, she bestowed all liff 
entreaties upon me alone, and they are grown so 
urgent, upon my preparation for departing, and ac- 
quainting her my furlough of absence was over, that 
she not only insisted upon my writing to you, and telling 
why I deferred my return, but declares she will also 
write herself, to ask your permission for the viut. She 
exactly resembles Mrs. Thrale in the ardour and 
warmth of her temper and partialities. I find her 
impossible to resist, and therefore, if your answer to 
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lier is such as I conclude it must be, I shall wait upon 
her for a week. She is only a short walk from hence, 
at Juniper HaU. 

There can be nothing imagined more charming, 
more fascinating^ than this colony ; between then* suf- 
&migs and their agremens they occupy us almost 
wholly. M. de Narbonne^ alas, has no lOOOZ. a-year! 
he got over only 4000^. at the beginning, from a most 
splendid fortune ; and^ little foreseeing how all has 
turned out, he has lived, we fear, upon the principal ; 
for he says, if all remittance is withdrawn, on account of 
the war, he shall soon be as ruined as those companions 
of his misfortunes with whom as yet he has shared his 
little all. He bears the highest character for good- 
ness, parts, sweetness of manners, and ready wit. You 
could not keep your heart from him if you saw him 
only for half an hour. He has not yet recovered from 
the black blow of the King's death, but he is better, 
and less jaundiced; and he has had a letter which^ I 
hear, has comforted him, though at first it was almost 
heart-breaking, informing him of the unabated regard 
for him of the truly saint-lik£ Louis. This is commu- 
nicated in a letter from M. de Malesherbes. 

M. d'Arblay is one of the most singularly interesting 
characters that can ever have been formed. He has a 
sincerity, a frankness, an ingenuous openness of nature, 
that I had been unjust enough to think could not 
belong to a Frenchman. With all this^ which is his 
military portion,. he is passionately fond of literature, a 
most delicate critic in his own language, well versed in 
both Italian and German, and a very elegant poet. 
He has just undertaken to become my French master 
for pronunciation, and he gives me long daily lessons 
in reading. Pray expect wonderful improvements ! 
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In return^ I hear him in English ; and for his theme 
this evening he has been writing an English address 
a Mr. Bumey, {i. e. M. le Doctenr), joining in M a d a m e 
de StaeVs request. 

I hope your last club was more congenial ? M. de 
Talleyrand insists on conveying this letter for you. He 
has been on a visit here, and returns again on Wed- 
nesday. He is a man of admirable conversation, qnid^ 
terse, ^, and yet deep, to the extreme of those four 
words. They are a marvellous set for excess of agree- 
ability. 

Adieu, most dear sir. Susanna sends her best lore, 
and the Fanni and Norbury kisses and sweet words. 
I beg my love to my mother, and hope she continaes 
amending. I am ever, ever, and ever. 

My dearest Father*s 

F.B. 

Miss Burney to Mrs. Lock. 

Your kind letter, my beloved Fredy, was most thank- 
fully received, and we rejoice the house and situation 
promise so much local comfort ; but I quite fear with 
you that even the bos bleu will not recompense the loss 
o( the Ji/nijjere society. It is, indeed, of incontestable 
superioritv. But you must bum this confession, or my 
poor efSgy will blaze for it. I must tell you a little of 
our proceedings, as they all relate to these people of a 
thousand. 

M. d'Arblav came from the melancholv sight of 
departing Norbury to Mickleham, and with an air the 
most triste, and a sound of voice quite dejected, as 1 
learn from Susanna ; for I was in my heroics, and couM 
not appear till the last half-hour. A headache prerenled 
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i»y waiting upon Madame de Stael that day^ and obliged 
me to retreat soon after nine o'clock in the evening, and 
my douce compagne would not let me retreat alone. We 
had only robed ourselves in looser drapery, when a violent 
ringing at the door startled us ; we listened, and heard 
the voice of M. d'Arblay, and Jerry answering " They're 
gone to bed." " Comment ? What?" cried he : " Cest 
impossible! Vhat you say?" Jerry then, to show his 
new education in this new colony, said *' Allee couchee .'" 
It rained furiously, and we were quite grieved, but 
there was no help. He left a book for Mile, Burnet^ 
and word that Madame de Stael could not come on 
account of the bad weather. M. Ferdinand was with 
him, and has bewailed the disaster ; and M. Sicard says 
he accompanied them till he was quite wet through his 
redingote ; but this enchanting M. d' Arblay will murmur 
at nothing. 

The next day they all came, just as we had dined, for 
a morning visit, — Madame de Stael , M. Talle}rand, 
M. Sicard, and M. d' Arblay; the latter then made 
insistance upon commencing my master of the Ian- 
guage, and I think he will be almost as good a one as the 
little Don.* 

M. de Talleyrand opened, at last, with infinite wit 
and capacity. Madame de Stael whispered me, ^' How 
do you like him?" "Not very much," I answered, 
" but I do not know him." 'i O, I assure you," cried 
she, " he is the best of the men." 

I was happy not to agree ; but I have no time for such 
minute detail till we meet. She read the noble tragedy 
of ' Tancrede ' till she blinded us all round. She is the 
most charming person, to use her own phrase, ^'that 
never I saw." 

♦ Mr. Clarke. 
VOL. V, 2d 
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We called ^nesteTdar noon vpoo Madame de 
and sit witk Wr til three o'dock, oahr the &de Dm 

was defigfatfid: jet I see aacfc 
over the vlioie partr, from the tern 
dot die var mar stop aD mnittaBoei. Heaven forind ! 

F. B. 



Miss Bttnuy is Jin. Loet, 

I HATE DO heart not to write, and no time to wriie. 
I have becB schoUring all day, and masterii^ too; foroo 
lessons are mainai, and more entertaining than cai 
easilT be conceiied. M j msler of the lai^o^e sajs he 

dreams of how nmch more solemnly he shall write to 
cbarminsr Mrs. Lock, after a little more practke- 
iladame de Stael has written me two EngltA notes, 
quite beautiful in ideas^ and not Terr reprehensible ii 
idiom. But £ngli^ has nothing to do with d^ance 
such as theirs — at least, little and rarely. I afli alwi^ 
e:xposing myself to the wrath of John Bull^ when tbs 
coterie come in competition. It is inconceifable what a 
convert ^L de Talleyrand has made of me ; 1 think kia 
now one of the tirst members, and one of the mod 
charming, of this exquisite set: Susanna is as oocn- 
pletely a proselvte. His powers of entertaimneBt are 
astomshiDg, both in information and in raillery. We 
know nothing of how the rest of the world ^oes ob. 
They are all coming to-night. I have yet avoided., bat 
with extreme difficulty^ the change of abode, ^fada^^ 
de Stael, however^ will not easily be parried, and 
how I may finally arrange I know not Certainly I will 
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not offend or hurt her, but otherwise I had rather be a 
visitor than a guest. 

Pray tell Mr. Lock that "the best of the men *' grows 
upon us at every meeting. We dined and stayed till 
midnight at Jttnipere on Tuesday, and I would I could 
recollect but the twentieth part of the excellent things that 
were said. Madame de Stael read us the opening of 
her work * Sur le Bonheur ;' it seems to me admirable. 
M. de Talleyrand avowed he had met with nothing better 
thought or more ably expressed; it contains the most 
touching allusions to their country's calamities. 

F. B. 

Dr. Bnmey to Miss Bumey. 

Chelsea College, Tuesday Mombg, February 19tb, 1793. 

Why, Fanny, what are you about, and where are you ? 
I shall write at you, not knowing how to write to you, as 
Swift did to the flying and romantic Lord Peter- 
borough. 

I had written the above, after a yesterday's glimmering 
and a feverish night as usual, when behold ! a letter of 
requisition for a further furlough ! I had long histories 
ready for narration de vive voix, but my time is too 
abort and my eyes and bead too weak for much writing 
this morning. I am not at all surprised at your account 
of the captivating powers of Madame de Stael. It 
corresponds with all I had heard about her^ and with the 
opinion I formed of her intellectual and literary powers, 
in reading her charming little ' Apolog^ie de Rousseau* 
But as nothing human is allowed to be perfect, she has 
iK>t escaped censure. Her house was the centre of revo- 
lutionists previous to the 10th of August, after her father's 
departure, and she has been accused of partiality to 

2 D 2 
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M. de X . But perhaps all may be Jacobiuical ma- 
lign it v. However, unfavourable stories of her have been 
brought hither, and the Burkes and Mrs. Ord have 
repeated them to me. But you know that M. Necker's 
administration^ and the conduct of the nobles who &rst 
joined in the violent measures that subverted the ancient 
establishments by the abolition of nobility and the ruio 
of the church, during the first National Assembly, are 
held in greater horror by aristocrats than even the mem- 
bers of the present Convention. I know this will make 
vou feel uncomfortable, but it seemed to me right to 
hint it to you. If you are not absolutely in the house 
of Madame de Stael when this arrives, it would perhaps 
be possible for you to waive the visit to her, by a com- 
promise, of having something to do for Susy, and so 
make the addendum to vour stav under her roof. 

I dined yesterday with dear Mrs. Crewe, and, Mr. C. 
being come to town, did not go to the house, thereof 
Mrs. C. and I rejoiced much. His brother and Mr. 
Hare dined with us, and all was well and pleasant, ex- 
cept my head. 

Barry last night at the Academy read a discourse, and, 
as he had apprised me that he should introduce an eh^t 
in it upon Sir Joshua, I determined to go. On my 
mentioning this circumstance at dinner, Mr. Hare, when 
he was departing in order to attend his friend Charles 
Fox's motion in parliament, said to Crewe, ** Dr. B. 
is going to hear the eloge of his friend Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and I am going, I fear, to hear the oraison 
funehre d'un homme illustre.^^ 

Mrs. Ord wants me to meet Mr. Smelt to-morrow 
evening, and you, if returned. Lady Hesketh has 
written two or three civil notes of invitation to us for 
" blue." 
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God bless you ! I must make up for town business. 
Love to dear Susy and children. 

Ever aiFectionately yours, 

C. B. 



Miss Buriiey to Dr. Burney, 

Mickleham, Friday, February 22nd, '93. 

What a kind letter is my dearest father s, and how 
kindly speedy ! yet it is too true it has given me very 
uncomfortable feelings. I am both hurt and asto- 
nished at the acrimony of malice ; indeed, I believe all 
this party to merit nothing but honour, compassion, 
and praise. Madame de Stael, the daughter of M. 
Necker — the idolising daughter — of course, and even 
fi'om the best principles, those of filial reverence, 
entered into the opening of the Revolution just as her 
father entered into it ; but as to her house having be- 
come the centre of Revolutionists before the 10th of 
August, it was so only for the Constitutionalists, who, 
at that period, were not only members of the then 
established government, but the decided friends of 
the King. The aristocrats were then already banished, 
or wanderers from fear, or concealed and silent from 

cowardice ; and the Jacobins 1 need not, after what 

I have already related, mention how utterly abhor- 
rent to her must be that fiend-like set 

The aristocrats, however, as you well observe, and 
as she has herself told me, hold the Constitutionalists 
in greater horror than the Convention itself. This, 
however, is a violence against justice which cannot, I 
hope, be lasting ; and the malignant assertions which 
persecute her, all of which she has lamented to us, 
she imputes equally to the bad and virulent of both 
these parties. 
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The intimation concerning M. de N. was^ how- 
ever, wholly new to us, and I do firmly beUcve it a 
gross calumny. M. de N. was of her society, which 
contained ten or twelve of the first people in Paris, 
and, occasionally, almost all Paris ; she loves him even 
tenderly, but so openly, so simply, so unaffectedly, 
and with such utter freedom from all coquetry, that, 
if they were two men, or twowomen^the affection could 
not, 1 think, be more obviously undesigning. She is 
very plain^ he is very handsome ; her intellectaal en- 
dowments must be with him her sole attraction. 

M. de Talleyrand was another of her society, and 
she seems equally attached to him. M. le Viscomte 
de Montmorenci she loves, she says, as her brother: 
he is another of this bright constellatix>n, and es- 
teemed of excellent capacity. She says, if she continues 
in England he will certainly come, for he loves her too 
well to stay away. In short, her whole coterie live to- 
gether as brethren. Madame la Marquise de la Chatre, 
who has lately returned to France, to endeavour to 
obtain de quoi vivre en Angleterre, and who had been 
of this colony for two or three months since the 10th 
of August, is a bosom friend of Madame de Stael and 
of all this circle: she is reckoned a very estimable 
as well as fashionable woman: and a dausrhter of 
the unhappy Montmorin, who was killed on the 1st of 
September, is another of this set. Indeed, I think you 
could not spend a day with them and not see that 
their commerce is that of pure, but exalted and most 
elegant, friendship. 

I would, nevertheless, give the world to avoid being 
a guest under their roof, now I have heard even the 
shadow of such a rumour ; and I will, if it be possible 
without hurting or offending them. I have waived 
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and waived acceptance almost from the moment of 
Madame de Stael's arrival. I prevailed with her to let 
my letter go alone to you^ and I have told her^ with 
regard to your answer, that you were sensible of the 
honour her kindness did me, and could not refuse to 
her request the week's furlough; and then followed 
reasons for the compromise you pointed out, too dif- 
fuse for writing. As yet they have succeeded, though 
she is sm*prised and disappointed. She wants us to 
study French and English together, and nothing could 
to me be more desirable, but for this invidious report. 

Susanna and her Captain intend going to town on 
Friday in next week, and I have fixed therefore on 
the same day for my return ; thus, at all events,'*the 
lime cannot be long. 

M. d'Arblay, as well as M. de Narbonne, sent over 
a declaration in favour of the poor King. M. d'A. 
had been commandant at Longwi, and had been 
named to that post by the King himself In the accu- 
sation of the infernals, as Mr. Young justly calls theta, 
the King is accused of leaving Longwi undefended, 
And a prey to the Prussians. M. d'Arblay, who be- 
fore that period had been promoted into the regiment 
of M. de Narbonne, and thence summoned to be 
Adjutant-General of Lafayette, wrote therefore, on 
this charge, to M. de Malesherbes, and told him that 
the charge was utterly false ; that the King had taken 
every precaution for the proper preservation of Longwi, 
and that M. d'x\rblay, the King's commandant, had 
himself received a letter of thanks and approbation 
from Dumouriez, who said, nothing would have been 
lost had every commandant taken equal pains^ and ex- 
erted equal bravery. 

This original letter M. d'Arblay sent to M. Males- 
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herbes. not as a vindication of himself, for IieUbn I ^ ^ 
summoned from Longwi before the PrussiamaBU I ^' 
it. but as a vindication of the officer appointed If h I ^^ 
King, while he had yet the command. M. delU» ■ »g* 
herbes wrote an answer of thanks, and said kew^ ■ ^ 
certainly make use of this information in the debt ■ coi 
However, the fear of Dumouriez, I suppose, ptcvew I ai 
his being named. ■ ^" 

M. d'Arblay, in quitting France with Laiay* ■ ^ 
upon the dejjosition of the King, had only »B» 
ready money in his pocket, and he has been dwrS 
since, and all he was worth in the world is sold vk 
seized bv the Convention. M. de Narbonne loves lii 
as 'the tcnderest of brothers, and, while one bw * 
guinea in the world, the other will have half. "Akr 
cried M. d'Arblay, upon the murder of the King,vln4 
almost annihilated him, *^ I know not how those can 
exist who have any feelings of remorse, when I scarce 
can endure my life, from the simple feeling of regret 
that ever I pronounced the word liberty/ in France!" 

I confess I was much pleased with the oraisonfunehrt 
We hear no news here, except French, and see no 
newspapers, and not an English newsmonger. The 
Captain is just returned from Colchester. Babes are 
well. Adieu, most dear Sir! Your affectionate 

F.B. 



Madame de Stael to Miss Burney, 

Junijjer, ce 8 Mais. 

My dear Miss, — Pour cette fois vous me permettrex 
de vous ecrire en Franqois; il s'agit de m'arranger pour 
vous voir, et je ne veux pas risquer d'equivoques dans 
cet important inteiet. Mardi entre midi et une heure je 
serai a Chelsea College, avec votre maitre de Frauqois 
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r. Clarke: tous les deux causeront ensemble, et 

vous me parlerez. Je sais que vous etes pleine 

onte pour moi, et que vous mettez meme du cou- 

contre la reaction de quelques m^chan^cetes Fran- 

s auxquelles les terns de guerre civile doivent ac- 





^€fciit qu'ils s'occupent des personnes quand ils ne peu- 
^^t rien sur les affaires ; il faut qu'ils donnent quelques 
^^s de leurs preventions aux etrangers, qui n'ont pas le 
^^Uns de juger les proces des individus; il faut tout ce qui 
^^ ordinaire et extraordinaire dans une pareille epoque, 
^t se confier au tems pour Topinion publique — a Famitie 
pour le bonheur particulier. lis vous diront que je suis 
democrate, et ils oublieront que mes amis et mol nous 
avons echappe au fer des Jacobins ; ils vous diront que 
j'aime passionnement les affaires^ et je suis ici quand 
M. de Stael me presse d'aller a Paris, me meler avee lui 
des plus importantes (ceci pour vous seule) : enfin ils 
chercheront A troubler jusqu'au repos de I'amitie^ et ne 
permettront pas que, fidele a mes devoirs, j'aye eu le 
besoin de partager pendant deux mois le malheur de 
celui dont j'avois sauve la vie. II y a dans tout cela tant 
d'absurdes faussetes, qu'un jour ou Tautre je cederai au 
desird'en parler. Mais qui pent maintenant se permettre 
d'occuper de soi ? II n'y a pas d*idees generales assez 
vastes pour ce moment. Je suis bien mal ce precepte 
en vous ecrivant ; mais, parceque je vous ai trouve la 
meilleure et la plus distinguee ; parcequ'avant de vous 
connoitre, j'ambitionnois de vous plaire ; parceque, depuis 
que je vous ai vu, il m'est necessaire de vous interesser, je 
me persuade que vous devez m'aimer; je crois bien 
aussi que votre bonte pour moi m'a valu quelques en- 
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vieux ; ainsi il j a un peu de justice dans ce que vom 
fkites pour moi. Je chasse toutes ines idees tristes en 
songeant que je vous verrai Mardi^ et les jours suivoB, 
chez Madame Lock — en pensant a votre aimable scev 
Madame Phillips^ qui^ sentant le besoin que j'avois d'etre 
coasolee^ a ete doubiement aimable pour moi apres votre 
depart. Kepondez a ma lettre. Adieu ! 



Mrs. Phillips to Mrs. Lock. 

IdiMAam, April 2Dd, 1793. 
* ♦ ♦ « * 

I MUST^ however, say something of Juniper, wheoee 
I had an irresistible invitation to dine, 8ce., yesterday, 
and hear M. de Lally Tolendal read his ' Mort de 
Strafford/ which he had ahready recited once, and 
which Madame de Stael requested him to repeat for 
my sake. 

1 had a great curiosity to see M. de Lally. I can- 
not say that feeling was gratified by the sight of him, 
though it was satisfied, insomuch that it has left me 
without any great anxiety to see him again. He is 
the very reverse of all that my imagination had led 
me to expect in him : large, fat, with a great head, 
small nose, immense cheeks, nothing distingue in his 
manner ; and en fait d' esprit, and of talents in conver- 
sation, so far, so very far, distant firom our Juniperiens, 
and from M. de Talleyrand, who was there^ as I could 
not have conceived, his abilities as a writer and his 
general reputation considered. He seems un bon gar- 
gan, un tres honnete gargon, as M. Talleyrand sap 
of him, et rien de plus. 

He is extremely absorbed by his tragedy, which he 
recites by heart, acting as well as declaiming \nth 
great energy, though seated, as Le Texier is. He 
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seemed^ previous to the p^ormanoe^ occupied com- 
pletely by it> except while the dinner lasted, which he 
did not neglect; but he was continually reciting to him- 
self till we sat down to table^ and afterwards between 
the courses. 

M. Talleyrand seemed much struck with his piece> 
which appears to me to have very fine lines and pas- 
sages in it^ but which, altogether, interested me but 
little. I confess, indeed, the violence of ses gestes, and 
the alternate howling and thundering of his voice in 
declaiming, fatigued me excessively. If our Fanny 
had been present, I am afraid I should many times have 
been affected as one does not expect to be at a tragedy. 

We sat down at seven to dinner, and had half 
finished before M. d'Arblay appeared, though repeat- 
edly sent for ; he was profoundly grave and silent, and 
disappeared after the dinner, which was very gay. He 
was sent for, after coffee and Norbury were gone, several 
times, that the tragedy might be begun; and at last 
Madame de S. impatiently proposed beginning without 
him. '^ Mais cela lui fera de la peine," said M. 
d'Autun (Talleyrand), goodnaturedly ; and^as she per- 
sisted, he rose up and limped out of the room to fetch 
him : he succeeded in bringing him. 

M. Malouet has left them. La Princesse d'Henin is 
a very pleasing, well-bred woman : she Idl Juniper the 
next morning with M. de Lally. 

S. P. 



Mrs. PhUMps to Miss Bumey. 

Mickleham, April Srd. 

Aftek I had sent off my letter to you on Monday 
I walked on to Juniper, and entered at the same mo- 
ment with Mr. Jenkinson and his attorney*^a man 
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whose figure strongly resembles some of Hogarth's 
most ill-looking personages^ and who appeared to me 
to be brought .as a kind of spy, or witness of all that 
was passing. I would have retreated, fearing to inter- 
rupt business, but I was surrounded, and pressed to stay, 
by Madame de Stael with great empressement^ and with 
much kindness by M. d'Arblay and all the rest. Mr. 
Clarke was the spokesman, and acquitted himself with 
great dignity and moderation ; Madame de S. now and 
then came forth with a little coquetterie pour adoucir ce 
sauvage Jenkinson. '' What will you, Mr. Jenkinson? 
tell to me, what will you ?" M. de Narbonne, somewhat 
indigne de la mauvaise fbi, and excede des longueun 
de son adversaire, was not quite so gentle with him, 
and I was glad to perceive that he meant to resist, in 
some degree at least, the exorbitant demands of his 
landlord. 

Madame de Stael was very gay, and M. de Talley- 
rand very comique, this evening; he criticised, amongst 
other things, her reading of prose, with great sangfroid : 
'' Vous lisez tres mal la prose ; vous avez un chant en 
lisant, une cadence, et puis une monotonie, qui n'est pas 
bien du tout : en vous ecoutant on croit toujours en- 
tendre des vers, et cela a un fort mauvais eiBet 1" 

They talked over a number of their friends and ac- 
quaintance with the utmost unreserve, and sometimes 
with the most comic humour imaginable, — M. de Lally, 
M. de Lafayette, la Princcsse d'Henin, la Princesse 
de Poix, a M. Guibert, an author, and one who was, 
Madame de S. told me, passionately in love with her 
before she married, and innumerable others. 

M. d'Arblay had been employed almost night and 
day since he came from London in writing a Memoire, 
which Mr. Yilliers had wished to have, upon the *Ar- 
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tillerie a Cheval/ and he had not concluded it till 
this morning. 

S. P. 



Mrs, Phillips to Miss Burney, 

Tuesday, May 14tb. 

Trusting to the kindness of chance, I begin at the 
top of my paper. Our Juniperians went to see Paine's 
Hill yesterday, and had the good-nature to take my little 

happy Norbury, In the evening came Miss F to 

show me a circular letter, sent by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to all the parishes in England, authorising the 
ministers of those parishes to raise a subscription for 
the unfortunate French clergy. She talked of our neigh- 
bours, and very shortly and abruptly said, " So, Mrs. 
Phillips, we hear you are to have Mr. Norbone and 
the other French company to live with you — Pray is 
it so ?" 

I was, I confess, a little startled at this plain inquiry, but 
answered as composedly as I could, setting out with in- 
forming this bete personnage that Madame de Stael was 
going to Switzerland to join her husband and family in a 
few days, and that of all the French company none would 
remain but M. de Narbonne and M. d'Arblay, for whom 
the Captain and myself entertained a real friendship and 
esteem, and whom he had begged to make our house 
their own for a short time, as the impositions they had 
had to support from their servants, 8cc., and the failure of 
their remittances from abroad, had obliged them to resolve 
on breaking up housekeeping. 

I had scarcely said thus much when our party arrived 
from Paine's Hill ; the young lady, though she had drunk 
tea, was so obliging as to give us her company for near two 
hours, and made a curious attack on M. de N., upon the 
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first pause^ in wretched French, though we had before, aD 
of us, talked no other language than English : — ^ Jevon 
prie, M. Gnawbone, comment se porta la Heine?" 

Her pronunciation was such that 1 thought his luider- 
standing her miracukms : however, he did guess her mean- 
ing, and answered, with all his accustomed douceur and 
politeness, that he hoped well, but bad no means but 
general ones of information. 

*^ I believe,*' said she afterwards, " nobodj was so hart 
at the King's death as my papa ! be couldn't ride oi 
horseback next day !** 

She then told M. de Narbonne some anecdotes (mj 
new to him, no doubt), which she had read io the newi- 
papers, of the Convention ; and then spoke of M. Egalite. 
*' I hope," said she, flinging her arras out with great vio- 
lence, "he'll come to be gullytined. He showed tbc 
King how he liked to be gullytined, so now I hope he'll 
be gullytined himself! — So shocking! to give his vote 
against his own nephew !" 

If the subject of her vehemence and blunders had been 
less just or less melancholy, I know not how I should 
have kept my face in order. 

Our evening was very pleasant when she was gone. 
Madame de Stael is, with all her wildness and blemishes, 
a delightful companion, and M. de N. rises upon me in 
esteem and affection every time I see him : their minds in 
some points ought to be exchanged, for he is as delicate 
as a really feminine woman, and evidently suflFers when 
lie sees her setting les bienseances aside, as it often 
enough befalls her to do. 

Poor Madame de Stael has been greatly disappointed 
and hurt by the failure of the friendship and inter- 
course she had wished to maintain with you, — of that I 
am sure ; I fear, too, she is on the point of being offended. 
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I am not likely to be her confidante if she is so, and 
only judge from the nature of things, and from her 
character, and a kind of depit in her manner once or 
twice in speaking of you. She asked me if you would 
accompany Mrs. Lock back into the country ? I an- 
swered that my father would not wish to lose you for 
so long a time at once^ as you had been absent from 
him as a nurse so many days. 

After a little pause, *' Mais est-ce qu'une femrae est 
en tutelle pour la vie dans ce pays?" she said. ''II me 
paroit que votre soeur est comme une demoiselle de 
quatorze ans." 

I did not oppose this idea, but enlarged rather on 
the constraints laid upon females^ some very unneces- 
sarily, in England, — ^hoping to lessen her depit; it con- 
tinued, however, visible in her countenance, though she 
did not express it in words. 

I must go back to Monday, to tell you something 
that passed which struck and afiFected me very much. 
M. de Talleyrand arrived at Juniper to dinner, and 
Madame de Stael, in a state of the most vehement im- 
patience for news, would scarce give him time to breathe 
between her questions ; and when she had heard all he 
could tell her, she was equally impetuous to hear all 
his conjectures. She was evidently elated with hopes 
of such success as would give peace, security, and hap- 
piness to them all, yet scarce dared give way to all her 
flattering expectations. 

M. de Talleyrand's hopes were alive likewise, though 
he did not, like her, lose his composure and comic 
placidness of manner. 

Madame de Stael, between jest and earnest, re- 
proached M. de Narbonne with a number of aristocratic 
sentiments, which she said had that day escaped him. 
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He calmly declared he was willing to repeat and support 
every word he had uttered. She next reproached bin 
for always resisting her passion for conjectural discoir 
sions. He said^ he had for the last half-year found 
every one baffled in making conjectures : ^'Mais/* said 
he, very gravely, and in a manner much impressei 
•* dans huit jours d'ici il me paroit qu'on pourra voir 
assez clair pour former un plan ; et alors — je prendrai 
mon parti/' 

He said no more, but dropped into a very deep re- 
verie. " Pour prendre un parti," said M. de Talleyrand, 
" il faut d'abord savoir si celui qui nous conviendroit 
sera assez fort pour justifier resperancc de succes ; sans 
quoi il y aaroit de la folic a se meler dc la partie. 
Mais pour moi," continued he, laughing, '^j'ai grande 
envie de me battrc, je vous Tavoue." 

" Ah, mais, sans doute," said Madame de Stael, "dans 
une situation desesperec comme la votre, il faut bicn 
que vous ayiez le besoin de faire des efforts." 

" Vous le sentez," said M. dc N., with sadness, 
" parceque vous n'avez pas vecu a Juniper, prochc de 
Norbury et de Madame Philippe — parceque vous avez 
vecu en Woodstock Street." 

" Mais," said M. de Talleyrand, " je vous donne ma 
parole que ce me seroit un plaisir de bien battre tous 
ces vilains gueux." 

'' Eh, non," said M. de N., with a mixture of douceur 
and sadness which was very touching, ^* dites moi done 
le plaisir qu'il y auroit a donner la mort a ces pauiTCS 
miserables, dont Tignorance et la betise out ete les 
plus grands crimes. S'il falloit ne faire la guerre que 
centre Marat, et Danton, et Robespierre, et M. Egalite, 
et quelques centaines d autres infames scelerats, j'y 
pourrai peut-etre trouver de la satisfaction aussL'* 
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After this lie again fell into his reverie, and the con- 
versation was supported by Madame de Stael and M. 
de Talleyrand, who, by the way, is going to sell all his 
books, and who very placidly said to-day, *' Je vais 
quitter ma maison de Woodstock Street ; elle est trop 
chere." 

4e 4e « 4e 4e 

s. p. 



Madame de Stael to Miss Bumey. 

Juniper, Uth May. 

Je vois bien, my dear Miss^ que vous voulez vous ac- 
quitter a force de services ; mais si vous vous etiez permis 
de lire Voltaire^ je vous dirois ces deux vers un peu 
changes : — 

Un sentiment est cent fois au dessus 
Et de I'esprit et de la bont^ mSme. 

Oublions et le bonheur et le malheur de notre liaison 
ensemble, pour retourner au doux penchant de la recon- 
noissance. Les dentelles de mon emigree peuvent 6tre 
vendues en detail^ parceque c'est le seul moyen de les 
vendre. Quant au prix, c'est un marchand de dentelles 
a voire choix qui doit le fixer. Une fille de chez Madame 
Roger, Duke-street, Piccadilly, a estime le tout 100/. 
sterling. Mais je ne sais pas un mot de details, et la 
premiere marchande de dentelles que vous rencontrerez 
vous le dira. 

Quant a the ogly, tall, and good servant, je demande 
quatre jours pour repondre a cette grande affaire; je de- 
mande aussi si elle sait ecrire ce qu*il faut pour le bilo 
d'un dejeuner, de sucre, de the, &c. 

Maintenant que je vous ai bien fatigue de tons les 
services que je veux rendre a mes amis, et que voire ex- 

VOL. V. 2 E 
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celleDt caractere vous fait desirer de paitager, laissa Mi 
vous dire qae je suis triste de partir pentr-etre aaes vm 
levoir ; et qu'en ecartant tous lea ouages de moo cn^ 
ye serai toujouia interessee daas vos aucces, et dam MB 
booheur. 

Sojez assez bonne pour exprimer, avec Tacceot 4 
Cecilia, tout le regret que je sens d'avoir ete bannie deb 
chambre de nos aimables malades, que ma pensee o*a pa 
quittee. 

[The frequency and intimacy with which Miss Bnnry 
and M. d'Arblay now met, ripened into attachment ik 
high esteem which each felt for the other; and, after 
many struggles and scruples, occasioned by his reduceJ 
circumstances and clouded prospects, M. d*Arblay wrole 
her an offer of his hand ; candidly acknowledging, hov- 
ever, the slight hope he entertained of ever recovering the 
fortune he had lost by the Revolution. 

At this time Miss Burney went to Chesiogton for a 
short period ; probably hoping that the extreme quiet of 
that place would assist her deliberations, and tranquillize 
her mind during her present perplexities.] 

3/;-^. Phillips to Miss Burney at Chesiiigton, 

Sunday, after church, I walked up to Xorbury ; there 
uuexpectedly I met all our Juniperians, and listened to 
one of the best conversations I ever heard : it was ob 
literary topics, and the chief speakers Madame de StaeL 
M. de Tallevraud, Mr. Lock, and M. Dumont. a gentle- 
man on a visit of two days at Juniper, a Genevois, homme 
dC esprit et de lettres. I had not a word beyond the fiist 
" how d'yes" with any one, being obliged to run home to 
my abominable dinner in the midst of the discourse. 

On Monday I went, by invitation, to Juniper to dine, 
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and before I came away at night a letter arrived express 
to Madame de Stael. On reading it^ the change in her 
countenance made me guess the contents. It was from 
the Swedish gentleman who had been appointed by her 
husband to meet her at Ostend ; he wrote from that place 
that he was awaiting her arrival. She had designed 
walking home with us by moonlight^ but her spirits were 
too much oppressed to enable her to keep this intention. 

M . d'Arblay walked home with Phillips and me. Every 
moment of his time has been given of late to transcribing 
a MS. work of Madame de Stael^ on ' Llnfluence des 
Passions.' It is a work of considerable lengthy and written 
in a hand the most difficult possible to decipher. 

On Tuesday we all met again at Norbury, where we 
6pent the day. Madame de Stael could not rally her 
spirits at all^ and seemed like one torn from all that was 
dear to her. I was truly concerned. 

After giving me a variety of charges, or rather entreaties, 
to watch and attend to the health, spirits, and affairs of the 
friends she was leaving, she said to me, '^ Et dites k Mile. 
Burney que je ne lui en veux pas du tout— que je quitte 
le pays I'aimant bien sincerement, et sans rancune." 

I assured her earnestly, and with more words than 1 
have room to insert, not only of your admiration, but 
afiection, and sensibility of her worth, and chagrin at see- 
ing no more of her. I hope I exceeded not your wishes ; 
metis il fCy avoit pas moyen de resist er. 

She seemed pleased, and said, ''Vous etes bien bonne 
de me dire cela/' but in alow and faint voice, and dropped 
the subject. 

Before we took leave, M. d'Arblay was already gone, 
meaning to finish transcribing her MS. I came home 
with Madame de Stael and M. de Narbonne. The for- 
mer actually sobbed in saying farewell to Mrs. Lock, and 

2 E 2 
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hail way dovD the hill ; her parting from me was likc« 
trcT tender and flatterii^. 

I detennined, however^ to see her again, and mec ixi 
near the school, on Wcdnesdar morning, with a short mau 
and a littSe offering which I was inesistiMj tempted to 
make her. She conld not speak to me, bat kissed kr 
h^nd with a verj speaking and toncfaii^ exprcssim rf 
countenance. 

It was this morning, and just as I was setting oat !• 
meet her, that Skihon arriTed from Chesii^tDii. I vnie 
a litde. walked oat, and l e tur ned to finish as I coold. 

At dinner came oor Tio — verrbad indeed. After it 
we walked together with the children to Norbnrr; biit 
little Fano J was so well pleased with his societr, dnt it 
was impossible to get a word on anj particidar salted 
I. faoweTer, upon his Tentaring to question me wheie- 
abc»u:s was the c^rt^paane m se trotn-cif 3/?/^. BHr^et. 
\ec!iired d^ men c^Je to speak the name of Chesiogtoo. 
2n.i sr.^e a little account of its inhabitants, the eariT lo«« 
we had for the spot, our excellent Mr. Crisp, and toot 
gt>?d and kind hostesses. 

He listened with much interest and pleasure,, and svd, 
*• Mais, ne pourroit-on pas faire ce petit Tojage-la?'' 

I ventured to say nothing encouraging, at least ded- 
sivelv. ia a great measure upon the children's account, lest 
they should repeat ; and, moreover, yonr little namesake 
seemed to me surprisingly attentive and ereiiUcj as if' 
f/fV sf doutoit de quel que choge, 

Wben we came home I gave our Tio some paper to 
write to you ; it was not possible for me to add more thao 
the address, much as I wished it. 
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Miss Burney to Mrs. Lock. 

Chesington, 1793. 

I HAVE been quite enchanted to-day by my dear Susan's 
intelligence that my three convalescents walked t6 the 
wood. Would I had been there to meet and receive 
them. 

I have regretted excessively the finishing so miserably 
an acquaintance begun with so much spirit and pleasure^ 
and the depit I fear Madame de Stael must ha,ve expe- 
riencedt I wish the world would take more care of itself^ 
and less of its neighbours. I should have been very safe, 
I trusty without such flights^ and distances^ and breaches. 
But there seemed an absolute resolution formed to crush 
this acquaintance, and compel me to appear its wilful 
renouncer. All I did also to clear the matter^ and soften 
to Madame de Stael any pique or displeasure, unfortu- 
nately served only to increase both. Had I understood 
her disposition better, I should certainly have attempted 
no palliation^ for I rather offended her pride than molli- 
fied her wrath. Yet I followed the golden rule, for how 
much should I prefer any acknowledgment of regret at 
such an apparent change, from any one I esteemed^ to a 
seeming . unconscious complacency in an unexplained 
caprice ! 

I am vexed, however, very much vexed, at the whole 
business. I hope she left ^lorbury Park with full satis- 
faction in its steady and more comfortable connection. 
I fear mine will pass for only a fashionable one. 

Miss Kitty Cooke still amuses me very much by her 
incomparable dialect ; and by her kindness and friendli- 
ness I am taken the best care of imaginable. 

My poor brother, who will carry this to Mickleham, is 
grievously altered by the loss of his little girl. It has 
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I heavi of tkv walk. I wanled piod^;ioBilf 
tpkaiciMLiii ionkfrcM some Ikde greoi recess, tofaaie 
kaikd Toar icfaim. I nope Wi. LodL had the pleaaae 
of this sight. Is Jcnnr cspable of such a moanliig 

Do TOO kaosr aanhiDg of a certain joimg lady, wiio 
eludes ail my kiqaineSy faawws for faaving eight sislen, 
ail <A BDoommoo talents I I had formerly some inter- 
oourKf widi her. and she used to promise she M'onld renew 
it whenever I pleased ; but whether she is offended that I 
have sliorhted her c^ers so long^ or whether she is fickte, 
or only whimsical. I know not: all that is quite undoubted 
is that she has concealed herself so effectually from my 
researches, that I might as well look for justice and cle- 
mency in the French Convention, as for this former 
friend in the plains and lanes of Chesington, where, eist, 

she met me whether I would or no. 

* * * * 

F.B. 



Mifi9 Bumey to Mrs, Lack. 

CbesiDgtoii, 1793. " 

How sweet to me was my dearest Fredy's assurance 
that my gratification and prudence went at last hand in 
hund ! I had longed for the sight of her writing, and not 
dared wish it. I shall now long impatiently till I can 
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have the pleasare of sajing '' Ma'am, I desire no more of 
jrour letters." 

I have heard to-day all I can most covet of all my dear 
late nuUades. I take, it for granted this little visit was 
made known to my dearest sister confidant. I had pre- 
pared for it from the time of my own expectation , and I 
liave had much amusement in what the preparation pro- 
duced. Mrs. Hamilton ordered half a ham to be boiled 
ready; and Miss Kitty trimmed up her best cap^ and 
tried it on, on Saturday, to get it in shape to her face. 
She made chocolate also^ which we drank up on Monday 
and Tuesday, because it was spoiling. ^'I have never 
seen none of the French quality," she says, ^^and I have 
a purdigious curosity ; though as to dukes and dukes' 
sons, and these high top captains, I know they'll think 
me a mere country bumpkin. Howsever, they can't call 
me worse than Fat Kit Square, i and that's the worst 
name I ever got from any of our English pelite beart^ 
which I suppose these pelite French quality never heard 
the like of." 

Unfortunately, however^ when all was prepared above> 
the French top captain entered while poor Miss Kitty 
was in ddshbill, and Mrs. Hamilton finishing washing up 
her china from breakfast A maid who was out at ih^ 
pump, and first saw the arrival, ran in to give Miss Kitty 
time to escape, for she was in her round dress night-cap, 
and without her roll and curls. However, he followed 
too quick, and Mrs. Hamilton was seen in her linen 
gown and mob, though she had put on a silk one in ex- 
pectation for every noon these four or five days past ; and 
Miss Kitty was in such confusion, she hurried out of the 
room. She soon^ however, returned, with the roll and 
curls, and th^ forehead and throat fashionably lost, in a 
silk gown. And though she bad not intended to speak 
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a word, the geutle quietness of her gaest so surprised and 
pleased her, that she never quitted his side Tvhile he 
stayed, and has sung his praises ever since. 

Mrs. Hamilton, good soul ! in talking and inquiring 
since of his history and conduct, shed tears at the recital 
She sajs now she has really seen one of the Frencfa 
gentry that has been drove out of their country by the 
villains she has heard of, she shall begin to believe there 
really has been a Revolution! and Miss Kitty says, ''I 
purtest I did not know before but it was all a sham.*' 

♦ « 4: « 4( 

F.B. 



Miss Barney to Mrs, Phillips. 

Friday, May 31 st, Chesington. 

Mt heart so smites me this morning with making no 
answer to all I have been requested to weigh and decide, 
that I feel I cannot with any ease return to town without 
at least complying with one demand^ which first, at part- 
ing yesterday, brought me to write fully to you, my Susan, 
if I could not elsewhere to my satisfaction. 

Much indeed in the course of last night and this morn- 
ing has occurred to me, that now renders mj longer si- 
lence as to prospects and proceedings unjustifiable to 
myself. I will therefore now address myself to both my 
beloved confidants, and open to them all my thoughts, 
and entreat their own with equal plainness in return. 

M. d*Arblay's last three letters convince me he is des- 
perately dejected when alone, and when perfectly na- 
tural. It is not that he wants patience, but he wants 
rational expectation of better times ; expectation founded 
on something more than mere aerial hope, that builds one 
day upon what the next blasts ; and then has to build 
again, and again to be blasted. 
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What affects me the most in this situation is^ that his 
time may as completely be lost as another's peace^ by 
waiting for the effects of distant events, vague, bewilder- 
ing, and remote, and quite as likely to lead to ill as to 
good. The very waiting, indeed^ with the mind in such 
a state, is in itself an evil scarce to be recompensed. 

:|e ♦ ♦ «|c ♦ 

My dearest Fredy, in the beginning of her knowledge 
of this transaction, told me that Mr. Lock was of opinion 
that the 100/. per annum might do^ as it does for many 
a curate. M. d'A. also most solemnly and affectingly 
declares that le simple necessaire is all he requires, and 
here, in your vicinity, would unhesitatingly be preferred 
by him to the most brilliant fortune in another sejour. 

If he can say that, what must I he not to echo it? I, 
who in the bosom of my own most chosen, most darling 
friends 

I need not enter more upon this ; you all must know 
that to me a crust of bread, with a little roof for shelter, 
and a fire for warmth, near you, would bring me to peace, 
to happiness, to all that my heart holds dear, or even in 
any situation could prize. I cannot picture such a fate 
with dry eyes ; all else but kindness and society has to 
me so always been nothing. 

With regard to my dear father, he has always left me 
to myself; I will not therefore speak to him while thus 
uncertain what to decide. 

It is certain, however, that, with peace of mind and re- 
tirement, I have resources that I could bring forward to 
amend the little situation ; as well as that^ once thus un- 
doubtedly established and naturalized, M. d'A. would 
have claims for employment. 

These reflections, with a mutual freedom from arnbi-* 
tion, might lead to a quiet road, unbroken by the tortures 
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of applications, expectations, attendance, disappointment, 
and time-wasiing hopes and fears ; if there were not ap- 
prehensions the 100/. might be withdrawn. .1 do not 
think it hkely, but it is a risk too serious in its conse- 
quences to be run. M. d' A. protests lie could jaot answer 
to himself the hazard. 

How to ascertain this, to clear the doubt^ or to know 
the fatal certainty before it should be too late^ ex- 
ceeds my powers of suggestion. His own idea, to write 
to the Queen, much as it has startled me, and wild as it 
seemed to me, is certainly less wild than to take the chance 
of such a blow in the dark. 

Yet such a letter could not even reach her. His very 
name is probably only known to her through myself 

In short, my dearest friends, you will think for me, and 
let me know what occurs to you, and I will defer any 
answer till I hear your opinions. 

Heaven ever bless you ! And pray for me at this 

moment. 

F.B. 

Dr, Blimey to Miss Burney. 

May, 1793. 

Dear Fanny, — I have for some time seen very 
plainly that you are epriscy and have been extremely 
uneasy at the discovery. You must have observed my 
silent gravity, surpassing that of mere illness and its 
consequent low spirits. I had some thoughts of writing 
to Susan about it, and intended begging her to do 
what I must now do for myself — ^that is, beg, warn, and 
admonish you not to entangle yourself in a wild and 
romantic attachment, which offers nothing in prospect 
but poverty and distress, with future inconvenience and 
unhappiness. M. d'Arblay is certainly a very amiable 
and accomplished man, and of great military abilities 
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I take for granted ; but what employment has he for 
them of which the success is not extremely hazardous ? 
His property, whatever it was, has been confiscated — 
decrete — by the Convention; and if a counter-revolu- 
tion takes place, unless it be exactly such a one as suits 
the particular political sect in which he enlisted, it does 
not seem likely to secure to him an establishment in 
France. And as to an establishment in England, I 
know the difficulty which very deserving nati\*es find 
in procuring one, with every appearance of interest, 
friends, and probability; and, to a foreigner, I fear 
the difficulty will be more than doubled. 

As M. d'Arblay is at present circumstanced, an al- 
liance with anything but a fortune sufficient for the 
support of himself and partner would be very impru- 
dent. He is a mere soldier of fortune, under great 
disadvantages. Your income, if it was as certain as a 
freehold estate, is insufficient for the purpose ; and if 
the Queen should be displeased and withdraw her al- 
lowance, what could you do ? 

I own that, if M. d'Arblay had an establishment in 
France sufficient for him to marry a wife with little or 
no fortune, much as I am inclined to lionour and e&- 
teem him, I should wish to prevent you from fixing 
your residence there ; not merely from selfishness, but 
for your own sake. I know your love for your family, 
and know that it is reciprocal ; I therefore cannot help 
thinking that you would mutually be a loss to each 
other. The friends, too, which you have here, are of 
the highest and most desirable class. To quit them^ 
in order to make new friendships in a strange land, in 
which the generality of its inhabitants at present seem 
incapable of such virtues as friendship is built upon> 
seems wild and visionary. 
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If M. d*Arblay had a sufficient establishment liere 
for the purposes of credit and comfort^ and determined 
to settle here for life, I should certainly think ourselves 
honoured by his alliance ; but his situation is at pre- 
sent so very remote from all that can satisfy prudence 
or reconcile to an affectionate father the idea of a 
serious attachment^ that I tremble for your heart and 
future happiness. M. d'Arblay must have lived too 
long in the great world to accommodate himself con- 
tentedly to the little; his fate seems so intimately 
connected with that of his miserable country, and that 
country seems at a greater distance from peace, order, 
and tranquillity now than it has done at any time since 
the revolution. 

These considerations, and the uncertainty of what 
party will finally prevail, make me tremble for you 
both. You see, by what I have said, that my objections 
are not personal, but wholly prudential. For Heaven's 
sake, my dear Fanny, do not part with your heart too 
rapidly, or involve yourself in deep engagements which 
it will be difficult to dissolve ; and to the last degree 
imprudent, as things are at present circumstanced, to 
fulfil. 

As far as character, merit, and misfortune demand 
esteem and regard, you may be sure that M. d'Arblay 
will be always received by me with the utmost attention 
and respect ; but, in the present situation of things, I 
can by no means think I ought to encourage (blind and 
ignorant as I am of all but his misfortunes) a serious 
and solemn union with one whose unhappiness would 
be a reproach to the facility and inconsiderateness of a 
most affectionate father. 
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Memorandum, this 7th of May, 1825. 

In answer to these apparently most just, and, undoubt- 
^ ediy, most parental and tender apprehensions, Susanna, the 
darling child of Dr. Burney, as well as first chosen friend 
of M. d'Arblay, wrote a statement of the plans, and 
means, and purposes of M. d'A, and F. B. — so clearly 
demonstrating their power of happiness, with willing eco- 
nomy, congenial tastes, and mutual love of the country* 
that Dr. B. gave way, and sent, though reluctantly, a 
consent; by which the union took place the 31st of July, 
1793, in Mickleham church, in presence of Mr. and 
Mrs, Lock, Captain and Mrs. Phillips, M. de Narbonne, 
and Captain Burney, who was father to his sister, as Mr. 
Lock was to M. d'x\. ; and on the 1st of August the ce- 
remony was re-performed in the Sardinian chapel, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Romish church ; and never, never 
was union more blessed and felicitous ; though, after the 
first eight years of unmingled happiness, it was assailed 
by many calamities, chiefly of separation or illness, yet 

still mentally unbroken. 

F. d'Arblay. 



To Mrs. . 

August 2nd, 1793. 

How in the world shall I begin this letter to my dearest 

M ! how save her from a surprise almost too strong 

for her weak nerves and tender heart ! 

After such an opening, perhaps any communication 
may be a relief; but it is surprise only I would guard 
against; my present communication has nothing else to 
fear ; it has nothing in it sad, melancholy, unhappy, but 
it has everything that is marvellous and unexpected. 

Do you recollect at all, when you were last in town, 
my warm interest for the loyal part of the French exiles? 
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— (!o vou remember mv (loqe of a French officer. ia» 
ticular, a certain M. d*ArbIay I 

Ah, my dear M , you are quick as UsbiaiE: 

your sensitive apprehension will tell my tale forme i^ 
without anv more aid tiian some details oicacma^wBL 

m 

The ('hjge I then made, was with design to prepiR^ 
for an event I had reason to expect : such, hoveTer.is 
the uncertainty of my situation, from prudential obtt- 
cles. that I dared venture at no confidence; tfaoi«iiV 
heart prompted it strongly, to a friend so sweetly srap 
thising in all my feelings and all my affairs — so coosT^ 
atlectionate — so tenderly alive to all that interests id 
concerns me. 

Mv dearest M , vou will give me. I am snre.wa 

he art- ft It wishes — your most fer\-ent prayers. The 6m 
I have made appears to me all you could yonrseli ^ 
to fall to my lot — all you could yourself have forTne>:3 
have best accorded with your kind partiality. 

I had some hope you would have seen him that e^es- 
iii:: we went together from Mrs. M. Montaffu t^ ^'"- 
Lock's, for he was then a guest in Portland-place: b- 
somr; miserable circumstances, ot* which I knew nciiiii^ 
till after your departure, had just fallen out. and he bsi 
shut himself up in his room. He did not know we wert 
there. 

Many, indeed, have been the miserable circumstances 
that have, from time to time, alarmed and a^icted in 
turn, and seemed to render a renunciation indispensable. 
Those diificulties, however, have been conquered ; and 
last Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Lock, my sister and Cap:ain 
Phillips, and my brother Captain Burnev, accompanied 
us to the altar, in ^lickleham church : since which the 
ceremony has been rei)eated in the chapel of the Sardi- 
nian Ambassador, that if, by a counter-revolution in 
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France^ M. d'Arblay recovers any of his rights, his wife 
my not be excluded from their participation. 

You may be amazed not to see the name of my dear 
^tiier upon this solemn occasion ; but his apprehensions, 
firom the smallness of our income have made him cold 
mfid averse ; and though he granted his consent, I could 
not even solicit his presence. I feel satisfied, however, 
that time will convince him I have not been so impru- 
jeot as he now thinks me. Happiness is the great end 
yl all our worldly views and proceedings, and no one can 
^dge for another in what will produce it. To me, wealth 
wmd ambition would always be unavailing ; I have lived 
in their most centrical possessions, and I have always seen 
that the happiness of the richest and the greatest has 
been the moment of retiring from riches and from power. 
Domestic comfort and social affection have invariably 
been the sole as well as ultimate objects of my choice, 
and I have always been a stranger to any other species 
of felicity. 

M. d'Arblay has a taste for literature, and a passion 
for reading and writing, as marked as my own ; this is a 
sympathy to rob retirement of all superfluous leisure^ and 
insure to us both occupation constantly edifying or en- 
tertaining. He has seen so much of life, and has suf- 
fered so severely from its disappointments, that retreat, 
with a chosen companion, is become his final desire. 

Mr. Lock has given M. d'Arblay a piece of ground in 
his beautiful park, upon which we shall build a little neat 
and plain habitation. We shall continue, meanwhile, in 
bis neighbourhood, to superintend the little edifice, and 
enjoy the society of his exquisite house, and that of my 
beloved sister Phillips. We are now within two miles of 
both^ at a farm-house, where we have what apartments 
we require, and no more, in a most beautiful and healthy 
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— ilo you remember my ^h^f of a Freoc" ^ 
ticiilar, a certain M. d'Arhlay ? '^^"%, 

Ail, my tlear M , you are q"^ ^ "^ 

your sensitive apprehension will tell H <j ^ ^ 
without any more aid tlian some de^ ^% ^ 'I' 

'I'he ehge I then made, was wiit % %. '■ \. 
for an event I had reason to eiii^ 4 ^^ % .- 
the uncertainty of my situatioT' ^ "^ 1^ '• - 
cles. that I dared venture at . ^ V "^ 
heart prompted it strongly, t 
thi::n£ hi all my feelings 
aticctjonate — so tenderly - v "a 4 
concerns me, ' ^ 4 ^ "^ 

My dearest M ^ . '/ 4 * V 

hmrt-fcii wishes — ^yort 4 W* 

1 have made appea-^^^, V 

to f.li to my lot-.' : ^ * ^y best compWnS 

have best accorde.- ; ; . kind wishes, vow \^ 

I i.ad sc>nie ho , ' -. 

in^- we ivent to ; r .. 

L.C.-,, fork. ' ^■''■^- 

sj-nie miseral - <• Ststl h Mad^jme iT.-irh! 
till after TOT "' 

jiinthimw' _t one nouvello qui me fait un"^''^^ 
there. apparteocit a voire cwur de « « *'^^'*™ 

-^I«"y .WroJque ccnduite de notre excen! *"'"'** 
that b«-^rrle sort eo vc.:^ donaant a lui. ' *"^« 



""■' *j<* vorta la recompense que Dien 1.,; ,, 
Tb-/U, A,r..„. q.e vc.. ^.e, „, ^™;'"' 

W^mrois Mnt que jo voudrob, c'ejt id''' 
^; tous mes reCTets, comxe tootes raes es^*' **^ 
lw.i-r.ont on Surror. C^,t.\i h r^nuJuV.?"! 
t -0,^0 ;o .ov. pour „=., je I ,»Z,'T" 
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situation^ a mile and a half from any town. The ncarat 
is Bookham ; but I beg that my letters may be direetod 
to me at Captain Phillips's, Michlebam, as tbe post does 
not come this way^ and I may else miss tbeni for a n^ 

As I do not correspond with Mrs. Montagu, and it 
would be awkward to begin uponsnch a theme, I b^tlnt 
when you write you will say something for me. 

One of my first pleasures^ in our little intended home, 
will be finding a place of honour for the legacy of Mrs. 
Delany. Whatever may be the general wonder, and per- 
haps blame, of general people, at this connexion, equally 
indiscreet in pecuniary points for us both, I feel sure 
that the truly liberal and truly intellectual judgment of 
that most venerated character would have accorded its 
sanction, when acquainted with the worthiness of the 
object who would wish it. 

Adieu, my sweet friend. Give my best compliments 

to Mr. , and give me your kind wishes, your kiod 

prayers, my ever dear M . 

F. d'A. 



Madame de Stael fo Mddame d^Arblay, 

Copet, 9 Aout 1793. 

On me dit une nouvelle qui me fait un extreme 
plaisir. II appartcnoit a votre cceur de sentir tout le 
prix de rheroique conduite de notre excellent ami, et 
de justifier le sort en vous donnant a lui, en assurant 
ainsi a sa vertu la recompense que Dieu lui permet snr 
cette terrc. A present que vous etes un peu de ma 
famille, j'espere que, si je revenois en Aiigleterre, je 
vous veiTois tant que je voudrois, c'est a dire, sans 
cesse : tous mes regrets, comme toutes raes esperances, 
me ramenent en Surrey. C'est-la le paradis terrestre 
pour moi — ce le sera pour vous, je Tespere. Je ne 
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connois pas un caractere meillcur a vivre que M. 
d'Arblay» et je sais depuis long-tems combien il reus 
aimc. Yous nous devez k present de beaucoup ecrire. 
Je vous demande de m'informer de vos projets, de me 
confier voire bonheut ; et, si je trouve jamais une maniere 
,de vous servir, de disposer de moi comme d'un bien k 
vous. Adieu^ adieu ! 



On Norbury Park^ by Madame de StaeL 

August 30, 1793. 

Douce image de Norbury, venez me rappel^ 
qu'une felicity vive et pure peut exister sur la terre ! 
la. Ton jouit egalement de ce qu on inspire, et de ce 
qu'on eprouve ; la, le sentiment est devoue comme la 
passion, et constant comme le devoir ; Ik, Tesprit, les 
talens, la beauts, tout ce qui sert a Teclat, a ete consacre 
au bonheur. La vertu, la raison, ont ete les guides 
fideles d'une telle destinee, mais on ne s'y glorifie que 
d'etre heureux. Soit que ces -^mes sensibles, attachees 
a leurs biens naturels par Tattrait de leurs coeurs, ne 
pensent point a s'honorer d*un penchant irresistible; 
soit que leur douce philosophio aime a faire des 
proselytes, contents de la route qu'ils ont parcouru, ils 
cherchent le plus sur moyen d'inviter a leur exemple. 
En le considerant, la vertu admire, la foiblesse espere, 
et tout ce qui a un cceur se sent p6netrd par degres 
de calme et de bienetre. Dans cette retraite, que la 
volonte des possesseurs rend obscure, que le jugement 
des hommes eclaires, que la reconnoissance de ceux 
qui souffrent][doit illustrer, j'ai trouve quelque tems un 
asyle loin des crimes de la France, et des prejuges que 
rhorreur qu'ils doivent causer inspirent a tons ceux 
qui n'ont pas la force de resistor aux extremes con- 
traires. Le respect, Tenthousiasme, dont mon ame est 

VOL. V. 2 F 
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remplie, en contemplant rensemble des "rertos morales 
et politiques qui constituent T Angleterre ; — l*admira- 
tion d'un tel spectacle^ le repos celeste qu'il me femt 
gouter ; ces sentimenB, si doux et ei necessaires aprte h 
tourmente de trois ans de revolution* s'unissent dans 
mon souvenir au delkieux sejour, aux respectables 
amis, pres desquels je les ai eprouv^s. Je les remercie 
de quatre mois de bonheur echappes au naufrage de la 
vie ; je les remercie de m'avoir aimes. La feiicite dont 
ils jouissent s'etendra peut-etre a tout ce qui les 
interesse; leur estime^ du moins^ doit soutenir Tame 
abattue ; et lorsqu'un sentiment melancolique porteroit 
k se lasser de combattre les injustes attaques des 
fureurs de Tesprit de parti. Ton serattache a soi comme 
a Tobjet de suffrages si purs^ I'on se defend encore pour 
honorer ses amis. 

Comte de Lally Tolendal to the Chevalier cTArUay. 

Twickenham, 9 Aout, 1793. 

Je m etais plaint de vous, mon cher D'Arblay, et 
puis par reflection j 'avals trouve que vous faisiez bien 
mieux de gouter voire bonheur que de le decrire. 
L'amour vous a permis de consacrer un instant a 
Tamitie, et je viens vous demander encore un pour ma 
reconnaissance, et pour Texpression des vceux les plus 
ardens qui aient jamais ete formes pour votre bonheur, 
et pour celui de T^tre si interessant qui vient de 
doubler le voire. Vous m'otez un bien bon argument 
dans mes disputes politiques. " Citez-moi," disais-je ioa- 
jours, avec une assurance imperturbable, " un homme 
qui ait gagne a la revolution." 

Au moins, ne porterai-je plus ce defi dans les envi- 
rons de ^lickleham. Les orages vous ont conduit dans 
un port qui vaut mieux que la rive natale^ et les demons 
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Tous ont precipite aux pieds d'un ange qui vous a re- 
leve. Voire raman vaut celui de Miss Burnej, et vous 
le faites aussi heureuxqu'elle las ecrit sublimes. Voire 
desiine esi ecriie dans ' Cecilia,' mon cher ami, et vous 
aurez autant de cautions et autant de jaloux que Cecilia 
a eu de lecteurs. Vous voilk possedant la pratique de 
ce coeur doiit nous avons tant admire etcheri latheorie, 
ces graces de I'esprit qui nous ont tant s^duit^ oeite 
finesse de jugement qui nous a si fort etonnes^ ces 
seniimens delicieux qui venaient remuer le fond de nos 
coeurs, cetie purete de morale qui excitait nos respects, 
— tout cela vous eiaii destine ! Une si profonde con- 
naissanee du coeur humain devait conduire a juger le 
vdtre, a apprecier voire noble caractere^ et ce charme 
de loyauie qui fait qu'on se sent voire ami quand on a 
cause un jour avec vous. 

Je suis sur que Miss Burney vous aura entendu 
parler du pauvre Louis XVI. avec cetie emotion qui 
tirait les larmes des yeux de Malouet et des miens la 
demiere fois que nous avons chemine ensemble. Citez 
nous tant que vous voudrez, mon cher D'Arblay; vous 
nous rendrez justice en vous adressant k nous pour 
obtenir cclle qui vous est due. 

L^ jour oil j'ai requ voire lettre j'avais dind chez le 
Chancelier,et pendaniune pariie du diner voire manage 
avait ete le sujet de I'enireiien general. C'^tait a moi 
tout naturellement k center voire hisioire, et a r^pondre 
a tout ce qui etait la du sort de Miss Burney. J'ai 
rempli le devoir, je ne dirai pas d'ami, mais d'homme 
juste ; c'est tout ce qu'il vous faui. 

Enfin toute noire colonie n'a qu'un sentiment et 
qu'une voix. Le Prince* vous ecrit, Malouet vous 
ecrira, la Princessef se joint a tout ce que nous vous 

* Le Prince de Poix. t La Princesse dllenin. 

2 F 2 
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disons : vous connaissez son ^me, vous savez qu'elle se 

reflechit dans tout ce qui est beau et dans tout ce qui est 

bon ; vous avez vu son entrainement vers Miss Baraey. 

Nous jouissons aussi de la part qu'ont eu k cet heoreoi 

evenement M. et Madame Lock, de celle qu'y preniwiit 

M. et Madame Phillips. Tout ce que Thumanite peut 

atteindre de vertu et obtenir de bonheur est au milieu de 

vous tons. Jouissez en longtemps^ et que vofre feUcite 

soit aussi incorruptible que votre caract^re ! Presentez, 

je vous prie, mon hommage respectueux a Madame d'Ar- 

blay, et comptez toujours sur moi comme sur un ami qui 

vous est acquis d jamais. 

Lally Tolbndal. 

P. S. Lorsque mon pere commandait dans Tlnde il 
fut fort mecontent d'un officier qui, charge d*une mission 
chez les Hollandais, en avait compromis le succes par h 
faute la plus grave. Mon pauvre pere, le meilleur des 
horames en actions, mais le plus vif en propos, lui toivit 
dans sa colore, " Si vous retombez dans la meme faute, 
je vous previens, qu'eussiez vous la tete de mon fils sur 
les epaules de mon pere, je la ferai sauter." 

Comme il fermait sa lettre, entre son maitre d'hote!. 
'^Queveux tu?" ^* Monsieur, je viens d'entendre dire 
que vous envoyez un expres chez les HoUandais, et, comme 
nous n'aurons bientot plus de cafe, je suis venu vous 
demander si vous ne voudriez pas en faire venir." '' Tu as 
raison." Et voila que mon pere, qui ne se souvenait dej4 
plus de sa colere, rouvre sa lettre et mande d son oflScier, 
en post-scTiptum au dessous de la belle phrase ci-dessus, 
^' Je vous en prie, faites moi le plaisir de m'envoyer par le 
porteur un ballot de cafe." 

Oil tend toute cette histoire ? A justifier par I'exemple 
la disparate toute aussi forte que je vais me permettre. 
Mon laquais vient d'entrer chez moi, et m'a dit, ^' Mon- 
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sieur, on dit que vous ecrivez a Mickleham : la derniere 
fois que vous y avez ete vous avez oublie un bonnet de 
nuit et una paire de petites bottes: si vous vouliez bien 
les demander ?*' Soil ; et voila que je termine une 
epithalame en priant Tepoux de vouloir^ bien donner des 
ordres, je ne sais pas a qui, afin que ces petites bottes 
me soient renvoyes aLondres, Norton- street. No. 17. 
Ou se cache-t-on quand on ecrit de ces cboses-la ? 



Madame de la Fite to Madame d'Arblay. 

September, 1793. 

Com BIEN vous etes aimable^ ma chere madame, et que 
Totre lettre est charmante ! Je vous remercie et du 
plaisir qu'elle m'a fait, et de celui qu'elle a procure a la 
famille de Luc, et a trois de nos Princesses a qui je Tai 
communiquee. 

J'ai su depuis que cette lettre, montree a la Reine, est 
encore dans la poche de sa Majeste. Votre changement 
d'etat faisait la nouvelledu jour, et j'avais un merite alors ; 
moi seule dans tout le comte de Berkshire avoit Tavan- 

tage de connoitre M. d'Arblay. Miss P entr' 

autres m'accabia de questions : '^ Est-il grand ? est-il 
beau ? est-il jeune V Je parlai de son air noble, et d'une 
impression de tristesse qui m avoit frappee en le voyant, 
mais qui devoit etre effacee par I'amour et son frere. 
Si la soiree qu'il a passe chez moi pouvoit se renouveler^ 
je ferais taire la harpe, et j'empecherais un groupe 
d'^migres de s'emparer de lui, et de me priver du plaisir 
de lentendre. Quant k son merite personnel^ a ses 
lumieres, a ses vertus, ils sont evidemmeut prouves par 
les sentimens qu'il a su inspirer a Norbury. 

Mais k propos de gens distingues, il faut vous parler» 
ma chere madame, de nos deux jeunes Princes. Celui 
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doDt VOU8 faites menlioo est le plus joli^ le plus gii,k 
plus caressaut de tous les beros de dix-neuf wu.* 
Connne une blessure sied bien i cet Skge- J« Taivi 
Bouffrir des siennes, mais il me semble qoH en joiuasaiL 
Le Prince Augustef est moins vif, et nullement broyaat; 
une affabiiite douce rappelle qu'il est le frere cfaeri de b 
Princesse Elizabeth^ et s'il n'a pu exercer ce eourage 
militiure qui fait les beros de rhistoire, on aait quil t 
prouve une fermete admirable dans le cours de ses longues 
soufirances ; et Rousseau pretend que les vertus negadres 
sont les plus sublimes. 

Notre philosophe^:}: pour se consoler du present^ s'oc- 
cupe beaucoup du passe, et d'une histoire de la terre bien 
plus ancienne que celle de Moyse. Perdant de Tuepour 
un temps les revolutions qui agitent la surface de notre 
globe, il s'enfonce dans de profondes meditations^ pour 
rechercher ce qu'etait Tinterieur avant, bien avant, que le 
genre humain habitat cette planete. **^\Vhat are you 
about?" lui deniandait quelqu'un : ''I am iu the bowels 
of the earth," fut sa reponse. Madame de Luc voas 
ainie toujours teudrement, ma chere madame ; mais elle 
est nioins que jamais en etat d'ecrire, ses yeux ayant 
beaucoup souffert depuis quelques mois. Mon fils sera 
bien sensible au souvenir dont vous I'honorez; j'ignoresi 
dans ce moment il traverse la mer, ou s'il est arrive ea 
Hollande. II est toujours compte parmi les bons fils, et 
c'est a lui que je dois en partie le retour de ma sante. 
Celle de Madame Schwellenberg eat toujours etonnante; 
c'est apres un crachement de sang qu'elle a repris ses 
forces. 

Vous auriez peine, madame, a reconnoitre Frog- 
more. On y construit des mines, et bientot on aura 
acheve un vieux batiment gothique ; ici s eleve un petit 

* Duke of Cambridge, t Duke of Sussex. J M. de Luc. 
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temple octogone^ dont le plafond est dessine par la Prin- 
cesse Elizabeth ; Id on decouvre un hermitage, dont elle a 
donne le modele, &c., &c. : au reste> nous avons un 
spectacle et des acteurs de Londres. Quick, surtout y 
attirait la cour et la ville. Madame de la Roche me de- 
mande toujours des nouvelles de Miss Burney ; je lui ai 
marque depuis peu que parmi nos femmes celebres ii 
n*en est pas une qui porte ce nom ; mais pour quelle ne 
soupQonn&t point que vous avez perdu la vie^ ou moi 
Tesprit, j'ai bien vtte ajoute que les sentimens diis a Tau- 
teur de ' Cecilia ' etaient maintenant reserves a Madame 
d'Arblay. 

J'espere que les devoirs de votre uouvel etat ne vous 
emp^cheront pas d'acquerir de nouveaux droits a la re- 
connaissance du public ; c'est un de mes voeux ; mais je 
souhaite bien plus encore que vous sachiez toujours 
reunir ce qui est si souvent separe — ^la celebrite et le bon- 
heur. Madame Brulard"' habite dans un petit canton de 
la Suisse, oil elle a ete admise, ainsi que Mile. d'Or- 
leans, sous un nom suppose. Adieu, ma chere madame ! 
veuillez me continuer le souvenir et la bienveillance dont 
vous m'honorez, et agreer Tassurance de la haute estime 
et du tendre attachement de 

Votre tres devouee, 

M. E. DE LA FiTE. 

Vous connaissez mes sentimens pour les habitans de 
Norbury ; daignez en etre I'interprete. Je crains de ne 
pouvoir profiler cette annee de votre aimable hospitalite, 
mais je vous conjure d'avance de m'accorder une soiree 
quand vous viendrez a Londres. 

* Madame de Genlis. 
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Barry, James, was born at Cork in 1741. He was the son of a 
shipmaster, and early exhibited talents for the art in which 
he afterwards became so distinguished. He was taught by 
Mr. West of Dublin, and after having, at the age of twenty- 
two, gained the Academy's prize for the best Historical Com- 
position, was enabled, by the liberality of Edmund Burke, to 
study in Italy for four years, where he was made a Member of 
the Academy of Bologna. He returned to'England in 1770, and 
in 1775 published a work in reply to Winckelman's celebrated 
axiom which proclaimed the English people to be naturally 
incapacitated, by their climate, from attaining any eminence 
in the exercise of the fine arts. In 1 777 he was chosen a Royid 
Academician, and, in 1 780, Professor of Painting. Nineteen 
years afterwards he was removed from the Professor's Chair, 
and subsequently expelled from the Academy itself, through a 
cabal of his fellow Academicians, which was greatly aided by 
the eccentricity and violence of his character, approaching at 
times to insanity. His great work, or rather series of works, 
which was painted gratuitously for the Society of Arts in the 
Adelphi, was completed in three years. He died in 1806. 

CouRTNAY, John, was born in Ireland in 1731. He was Secretary 
to the Marquis of Townshend when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and was subsequently chosen Member of Parliament for Tam- 
worth in 1780, in 1784, and 1 790. In 1783 he was appointed Sur- 
veyor of the Ordnance and Secretary to the Master-General, and 
in 1806 was one of the Commissioners of the Treasury. He was 
M.P. for the borough of Appleby from 1796 to 1812. In 1816 
he died. Besides his * Philosophical Reflections on the late 
Revolution in France,' (the work alluded to in the Diary,) he 
published, in 1786, * A Poetical Review of the' Literary and 
Moral Character of Dr. Johnson,* and several other works, 
chiefly in verse. 

Gillies, John, was born at Brechin, in Forfarshire, in 1750. He 
was educated at the University of Glasgow, and became the 
tutor of a son of the Earl of Hopetown, with whom he tra- 
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veiled for some years. On his return he settled in London. 
The work which first gave him celehrity is that in connexion 
with which he is still the hest known, — ^his ' History of Antient 
Greece/ &c. It was puhUshed in 1786. He subsequently 
pul)hshed several other historical works of great merit and 
value. He was made an LL.D. and a Member of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies, and was subsequently appointed 
Royal Historiographer for 23eotluid. He died in 1824. 

GisBORNE, Dr., was Physician to his Majesty's Household at the 
period referred to in the * Diary.' 

Glasse, Dr. Samusl, was Rector of Hanwell, in Middlesex. It 
was to this gentleman that Mrs. Piozzi once addressed the 
questions : — 

^^Wbatishnimmrt Wfaatiswitf 
Tlioa tbat master art of it; 
And, how aze they rektedt" 

To which he replied, — "As the mushroom is to the dunghill; 
and neither of them worth a scholar's aim or a Christian's 
careP 

Haydiv, Francis Joseph, was bom in 1732, at Rhorau, a small 
town in Austria. His parents were in a very humble station, 
but, like all Germans, fond of music, and, to a certain degree, 
skilled in it. The early talents exhibited by their child were 
noticed by a relation, a schoolmaster at Huimburg:, who ulti- 
mately succeeded in placing the boy under a musician named 
Reiiter, in the cathedral of Vienna. With him Haydn re- 
mained till the age of thirteen, when he composed a mass. He 
was dismissed from the cathedral at the age of eighteen, in con- 
sequence of a youthful frolic. He was early noticed and as- 
sisted by the celebrated Porpora, an Italian musician and 
composer, who visited Vienna in the suite of the Venetian am- 
bassacior. For a considerable period he remained in very 
humble circumstances, lodging at the house of a barber, whose 
daughter he married. The first work which brought him into 
notice was an Opera entitled* The Devil on Two Sticks.' 
In the year 1761 he was attached to the household of Prince 
Anthony Esterhazy, and subsequently, to that of his successor, 
Prince Nicholas. In 1791 he visited England, where he re- 
ceived great honours, and made a handsome sum of money by 
his compositions. The most celebrated of his works, *The 
Creation,' was not commenced till he was in his 60th year. 
He died in 1809. 

Kauffmanx, Maria Angelica, one of the few females who have 
attained eminence in the art of painting, was the daughter 
of a Swiss painter, and was born at Coire, in 1740, She 
studied at Rome and Venice, and afterwards came to England, 
where she enjoyed a brilliant reputation for many years, and 
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was ultimately elected a Royal Academician. She married a 
painter named Zucchi, a native of Venice, ^ith whom she re- 
sided in Italy till her death, which took place at Rome in 
1807. 

LoRT, Dr. Michabl, was bom in Pembrokeshire in 1725. He 
was brought up at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a Fellow, and subsequently Doctor of Divinity and 
Greek Professor. He was afterwards Rector successively of 
St. Matthew, Friday-street, and of Fulham. He died in 1 790. 

Malone, Edmund, is chiefly known by his ' Commentaries on 
Shakspeare/ He was bom in Dublin in I74h His fother was 
an Irish judge, and educated him at Trinity College, Dublin, 
with a view to the Bar, to which he was called in 1767; but 
as, on the death of his father, he became possessed of a com- 
petent fortune, he did not pursue his profession, but devoted 
himself to literature. His edition of Shakspeare was published 
in 1790. He died in 1812. 

Merry, Robert, the head of the Delia Cruscan school of poetry. 
He was bom at London in 1755, and received a regular educa- 
tion, first at Harrow, and afterwards at Christ's College, Ox- 
ford. His father was a merchant, and intended him for the 
Bar, for which he studied in Lincoln's Inn, but soon abandoned 
that pursuit for the army, of which he as speedily grew tired, 
and subsequently adopted the character of a man of letters and 
of leisure. His Delia Cruscan verses were chiefly written in 
Italy, and rapidly gained an extensive popularity, which they 
as rapidly lost on the appearance of Giflford's cdebratea 
* Baviad and Maeviad.' In 1791 Mr. Merry married Miss 
Bmnton, an actress, sister of the late Countess of Craven, 
and went with her to America. He published several dramatic 
works, but none that obtained any marked attention. He died 
in 1798. 

Percy, Thomas, Bishop of Dromore, in Ireland, was born at 
Bridgnorth, in the county of Salop, in 1728. He graduated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1753, and was in 1756 appointed to 
the living of Willbye and Easton Manduit, Northamptonshire. 
In 1769 he was appointed chaplain to George II. ; in 1778 was 
raised to the Deanery of Carlisle ; and in 1783 to the Bishopric 
of Dromore. The * Reliques of Ancient Poetry,' by which Dr. 
Percy is best known, is a work that has exercised a marked 
and most favourable influence on the poetical taste of our 
time. Dr. Percy was a very accomplished general scholar, and 
was extensively acquainted with several of the Oriental lan- 
guages. He died at Dromore in 1811* 

Rennell, John, wai bom in 1742, at Chudleigh, in Devonshire. 
He entered the navy at fifteen years of age; and was present 
at the siege of Pondicherry. At the ^e of twenty-four he 
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qzittad tae s«vt lad catered the amr. He gRitk^OB- 
l^cbfaed hiaself 'in lodia. as mn ofiecr of KagiTMiri% aad wts 
piKMBoted to a Ha|«>ntT. He sobaeqaeatlr temed bii atli aliw 
aiflKHt cxeliiBTeiT ?o 'ccopapbieal loaiches. and Ike int 
pobbe icsttJts oC these, ia the form of a chait of the faaak aai 
cnxrect of CB|ie i*g«>'— , p oc m ed ham the appoistseBl « 
Sarrcjar-Gcfieiml of Bctt^ He subseqiieotl^ iwIWhM 
Efiaar &b> wodLs co n f cla d vith his ftroorite tfodj, the caief 
of which vascBtokd ' The G«Q|S»pi^^cal Sy^cm of HeDodh 
tos ExpUinedfe' which appeared in laM. He died in la5#. 

RoBKZxsoy. WiLLUkiE, DJ).» was bom in 1721, at Borthvae^ 
He vas eincated. fint at a grammar-school at Dalbe^ aai 
af.ervazds at the UnxrcxsitT of Edinborgh. He eommeDced 
pmiduns in 1741. and vas shcrliy aileriraxds appointed ;o 
the liTing of Glaimair, in East Lrrfhian. His &sl £lei«T 
pcoducfion was 'The History of Sootiand during the lie^pttc: 
Queen Hary and James VL* — a work which immediatehr iMXfti 
him io cmineace as an historian. It was pobiished in 17^?. 
His * Kstoij of the Reign of the Emperor Chariei T.' and ^ 
*HjstorT of America' 'the fiist published in 1769 and th-^ 
laiter in 1 7'7 — nused him stiU higtier in lepaSation. His Isiest 
wcrk is that refnred to in the CSur. It is eatilied ' An TLsr 
toffical Disquisition cooccniine the Knowledge which the A> 
c t^n*s had cf Isdia,* ^'c. He was a member of the Rcval S:- 
e:*tT €^{ Edmbursh, and of scTera] loit^iim societies. He dxS 
at bis 7>esH:ecce near EdinbuTgh in 1793. 

Siraii, CHii?70?HE2 CflaisTiAN, was b^ra at Au^bur^ ;a IT-iO. 
He studied at Jena and Stai.e, and was in 1767 appohiei 
pastor cf one of ihe churches oi StaiW. His * Redecuoss ' 
obtained vast pcpului'v, and were translated iuto most moden 
langu&fes. Tne Freiich Texsion of them was executed by 
Queen Christiiia, of Pnissia. Stunn successively filied the 
o£ce of pastor &t Magdeburg and at Naumbur^, at wbch 
latter place he died in 17 So. 

SiTAaT. Jakes;. "Rus distinguished antiquary and artist did 
mere to call the a'.ten'ion of E'jirope to the wonders of a:;c:en: 
archrecturRi art exi^ir.s: in his day in Greece, and particularly 
at Athens. ;han all other European travellers and antiquarians 
united. He was bora in London m 1713, and, though wholy 
dependent on his own exertions for his support, he early in life 
repairvrd to Rome, for the purpose of comple'inz h;s j»tui:cs. 
There he became a*:quRinted with an Enghsh architec: named 
Revel:. wi:h whom he subsequtntiy travelled through Italy, 
ani. ;n 175 1, vis.ted Athens. Here they remained ior mere 
than two years, drawins: and mtrssunnj; all the architectural 
anJ sculptural ant.quities they could discover. He afterwards 
travelled for two years more, chiedy among the Greek island?, 
and returned to England in 1 755. The result of these studies 
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and labours was the joint production of what remains to this 
day the most magnificent as well as the most correct and au- 
thentic work that has yet been griven to the world on the sub- 
ject of Athenian antiquities. The first part of this splendid 
^ork was published (m folio) in 1 762. In the mean time Mr. 
Stuart had acquired great reputation as an architect, and was 
appointed Surveyor to Greenwich Hospital, and chosen Mem- 
ber of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 

He married late in life, and the loss of a child of three years 
of age, by the small pox, so affected him as to cause his own 
deaUi shortly afterwards — in 1 783. Several subsequent parts 
of the * Antiquities of Athens ' were published from Stuart's 
drawings, after his death. 

ToPHAM, Edward, was the son of Dr. Topham, Judge of the 
Prerogative Court at York. He received a regular education, 
first at Eton, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridcre, on 
quitting which latter place he entered the Guards and attained 
the rank of Major. He for some years filled the equivocal 
position of " a man of wit and fashion about town," in which 
character he obtained the materials for his fashionable paper 
entitled * The World.* He died in 1 820. 

Young, Arthur, was the son of a learned divine who held a 
prebendal stall in Canterbury Cathedral. He was born in 174 J, 
and nearly the whole of his long life was devoted to studies and 
pursuits connected with the improvement of English agricul- 
ture. He first became known to the world in 1770, by the 
publication of a useful work called * The Farmer's Calendar.' 
Subsequently he established and conducted a periodical enti- 
tled 'Annals of Agriculture.* These publications attracted 
the attention of the Government ; and he was employed to ob- 
tain information for them throughout the country, which ulti- 
mately led to the establishment of the Board of Agriculture, of 
which he was appointed Secretary. He also published two 
quarto volumes of his agricultural tours in Ireland and France. 
His last publications were two pocket volumes, containing ju- 
dicious and valuable selections from the writings of Baxter and 
of Owen : he entitled them, Baxteriana and Oweniana. He 
was blind during several of the last years of his life, but 
still continued to employ himself usefully in his favourite pur- 
suit, up to the period of his death, in 1820. 
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